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HE first question asked by 
, the average American opera- 
goer on the approach of a 
new season is, ** What sing- 
ers have been engaged this 
year ?’’ * After that he may 
express curiosity as to the works which the 
singers are likely to interpret. It would 
be absurd for the director of an institution 
like the Metropolitan Opera House to affect 
ignorance of the popular attitude towards 
lyricdrama. Inthe interest of art, he may 
regret it. Or, if he be only a man of 
business, he may accept the facts dispas- 
sionately, as part of an existing order of 
things which must be recognized. Let it 
suffice for the moment that, rightly or 
wrongly, the American opera-goer is still 
more concerned about the singers than about 
the operas which are presented to him. And 
having admitted this much, with due 
philosophy, let us see in what particulars 
my second season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House will differ from my first. 

A glance at the names of the chief art- 
ists in the Metropolitan company this year 





and last will enable one to perceive consid- 
erable changes. Circumstances of various 
kinds have prevented the re-engagement 
of several distinguished singers who were 


here last season. On the other hand, 
famous artists, hitherto strange to America, 
have been added to the company, together 
with several old favorites. 


Last year, for reasons which need not 
be gone into, it was not possil to secure 
the co operation of some artists who have 
since been added to the company. Nor, 
in a first and in away experimental season, 
could one demand of me the smoothness, 
finish and general excellence which will, I 
trust, gradually become noticeable in per- 
formances at the Metropolit Opera 
House. On assuming the direction of that 
theater, | at once perceived the necessity 
not only of rebuilding the stage, which was 
pitiably lacking in mechanical and electrical 
resources, but also of renovating the audito- 
rium. When I remind the r r that the 
work of reconstructing the stage was not 
completed till the twenty-first of No- 
vember last year—/wo days fore the 
opening of the season with ‘* Rigoletto ’’ 
the difficulties which beset my path may 
be imagined. One of the rst diffi- 
culties was the fact that, under the sys- 
tem which obtained at the time when my 


immediate forerunner withdr from the 
cares of management, the stage hands and 
including a 


technicians, ‘property mer 
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scene-shifters, electricians, carpenters and 
wardrobe men, were engaged only for the 
season. During the rest of the year they 
had to provide for themselves as best they 
could. One result of this system may, 
indeed, have been a diminution of expense. 
But another was a lamentable loss of gen- 
eral efficiency, which was evident in the 
Metropolitan productions. ‘This season, 
the heads of the technical departments, 
and all the stage hands, have been en- 
gaged by the year. As a consequence the 
interest of the workmen in their duties has 
naturally quickened. I may add, too,that 
I have engaged a special staff of stage-hands 
to work from midnight, after the perform- 
ances, till morning. ‘This, also, I found in- 
dispensable, as, owing to the smallness of the 
Metropolitan Opera House stage, as com- 
pared with the stages of the great lyric 
theaters of Europe, it was necessary to re- 
move the scenery each night to neighboring 
storehouses to make way for other scenery. 
In Paris, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, 
Prague, Milan, Naples and other centers 
of musical art, each opera house is pro- 
vided with a back-stage, almost and some 
times quite as large as the one seen by the 
public. On this back-stage the scenes 
used in the various productions can be 
built and prepared for each successive act, 
much to the benefit of the performances. 
Nothing of the kind is possible at the Met- 
ropolitan. The annual increase in the 
cost of the productions made here since 
the introduction of the reforms just men- 
tioned is about fifteen thousand dollars. 
The abuses of the old methods which 
have now been definitely reformed were 
often heartbreaking. Here is an example. 
Before the production of ‘* Die Walkiire,”’ 
a year ago, with Mr. Fuchs and Mr. Lau- 
tenschlaeger I devoted two whole after- 
noons to special rehearsals of the calcium 
light men. Having at last taught them 
exactly what were their respective duties, 
as a measure of precaution I gave all of 
the men a written set of instructions, im- 
ploring them to see that they obeyed them 
strictly. ‘To my amazement I then learned 
for the first time that the men whom I had 
so laboriously drilled were not operators, 
but mere helpers, and that, though they 
had rehearsed in the afternoon, they would 
be replaced by a new set of workmen at 
the actual performance. Is it strange if, 
when evening came, there were flaws and 


hitches in the lighting of ‘* Die Walkiire’’? 
This season the public should have less 
cause to complain of imperfect lighting at 
all events. Probably, too, thanks to the 
superior skill and discipline of the Metro- 
politan stage-hands, I shall be able to 
shorten the entr’actes. 

Other improvements will, I hope, be ap- 
parent in the chorus, the ‘* supers’’ and 
the corps de ballet of the theater. I have 
largely recruited the male ‘‘ supers’? from 
the ranks of educated applicants, including 
college men, and men who have had _ mili- 
tary training. On the Continent, it is 
customary for the directors of important 
opera houses to draw freely on the local 
garrisons for the ‘*supers’’ they require. 
All they need to do is to notify the com- 
manding officers, who at once place at 
their disposal ten, fifty or a hundred of 
their subordinates. I may be permitted 
also, to call attention to my efforts to 
abolish the old, stupid, traditions which 
made the Metropolitan chorus a_ laugh- 
ing stock. For generations the ladies and 
gentlemen of the chorus had been accus- 
tomed, regardless of dramatic proprieties 
or plausibilities, to stand in certain places 
on the stage, to make certain conventional 
gestures, and to form certain groups. It 
was common for them, when they should 
have been welcoming someone arriving from 
the back of the stage, to address their in- 
vocation, and express their enthusiasm, 
not to the arrivals but—to the family circle. 
Little by little, these inconsistencies, and 
many other absurdities, will disappear. 
But I dare not promise that they will van- 
ish suddenly or utterly in one season. 

American opera-goers, I am convinced, 
have but a vague idea of the responsibilities, 
the labors and the difficulties of the direc- 
tor of the New York opera house. His 
fortunate brethren in the cities of the Old 
World have enormous advantages. They 
are not hurried in the task of preparing 
new productions. ‘They have permanent 
companies made up of artists engaged at 
annual salaries, and required by their con- 
tracts to appear in any parts, whether they 
be large or small, for which they are fitted. 
They receive subsidies, which relieve them 
of the fears of financial failure. ‘They are 
not expected to secure the services of sen- 
sationally fine singers. ‘Their orchestras, 
like their singers, are engaged for an 
extended time and devote themselves ex- 
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Marcella Sembrich, Soprano. 


clusively to opera. Conditions here are 
very different. The shortness of the sea- 
son forbids the director of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House to engage his vocal art- 
musicians, chorus, ‘‘ supers and 
ballet permanently, and therefore it is out 
of the question to give ideal performances. 
In many ways, no doubt, grand opera, as 
we know it here, is infinitely finer, more 
brilliant and more satisfying to our own 
public than anything to be found in Europe 
might be. But, except as to the singing, it is 
not ideal, in the same sense as grand opera 
in Vienna, under the direction of Mahler, 
may be called ideal. No European man- 
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agement would ever dream of spending 
the fortunes that are paid yearly in New 
York for the salaries of singers (to mention 
only one and the chief item in the grand 
opera budget). ‘To illustrate the differ- 
ence between the American and European 
systems, I may recall that, rather than pay 
Faure—the greatest of all French bary- 
tones—about three hundred dollars a per- 
formance, the then management of the 
Paris Opera House allowed that wonderful 
artist to retire from the stage. Everything 
in America, so far as opera is concerned, 
costs vastly more than it does abroad. 

Then, again (and this brings me back to 
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Enrico Caruso, 


a point on which I have just touched), the 
director of the Metropolitan is hampered 
at every turn by being compelled to guar- 
antee the chief singers in his company a 
stipulated number of appearances within 
stipulated times, and on stipulated terms 
which, to the non-initiate, might seem in- 
credible. ‘The difficul y is further compli- 
cated by the fact that certain artists are 
paid so much for each performance, not so 
much for the season. Imagine the ingenu- 
ity needed to so vary and select the reper- 
tory as to allow the talent of each singer to 
be fully utilized and in exactly the way 
called for by each contract. Madame A 


Ttalian Tenor. 


is to appear twice a week and to1 


and so many.hundreds or thousar 
lars on each occasion. Mr. B 
so many times a month. Mlle 


sured so and so many opportunit 


season. And, somehow or ot! 
igencies of these artists have t 
ciled with the moral necessity of 
such and such operas, music-dr 
ballets during the brief space of 
months. 

In the existing circumstances t 
tory itself, to some extent, depet 


composition of the company and t 


ments which the chief singers 
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Anton van Rooy, as ‘‘ Wotan.” 


with the management. Still more does it 
depend on conditions of time and space. 
Each week I am compelled to give at least 
performances of grand opera. On 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Sat- 
urday afternoons there are ‘‘ subscription ”’ 
performances; Thursdays are reserved for 
‘* Parsifal,’’? and Saturday nights are de- 
voted to what are called ‘‘ performances 
at popular prices.’’ On Sundays, too, there 
are the concerts. All these performances 
involve rehearsals, and I have but one 
stage at my disposal. Months were excep- 
tionally devoted to preparing the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Parsifal.’’ As a rule, however, 
one week is the utmost that can be spared 
for rehearsing a new work, whereas in 
Europe it is quite usual to give up a year 
to getting an important work ready. The 
marvel, perhaps, is—not that new works 
248 
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are so seldom seen there, but that they 
are seen so often. A _ single production 
like that of «* Aida’? demands the services 
of close upon four hundred persons, exclu- 
sive of the musicians in the orchestra and 
the stage-hands. The ‘‘casting’’ of an 
opera is in itself no trifle. Enormous 
‘¢cachets’’ (or ‘‘ fees’’) cannot be paid 
in exchange for small services. It would, 
therefore, be folly to allot a minor part to 
a great singer, as Mahler can afford to do 
in Vienna, where the artists, as I have 
already explained, have annuai salaries and 
appear in whatever parts may be allotted to 


’ 


them. Besides, even if the director of the 
Metropolitan were willing to squander 


money to attain a standard of ideal excel- 
lence, he would have to contend with per- 
sonal vanity, artistic jealousy and abnormal 
sensitiveness. Mme. A, whose remunera- 
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tion for one night would keep many a large 
family for a whole year, would decline to 
sing any but the most conspicuous feminine 
role. Mr. B would be equally refractory 
if his dignity were slighted by the offer of 
anything less than the leading barytone 
part. Mr. C, the tenor, would probably 
risk losing his whole season’s emoluments 
rather than interpret anything but the hero 
of the opera in which he was to appear. 
Even the bassos (who are usually more 
amiable and easy to live with than the 
sopranos and tenors, or some barytones ) 
would have objections to being cast for 
parts less portentous than those of the 
kings, landgraves and high-priests of grand 
opera. The preferences, prejudices and 
peculiarities of five or six prima-donnas, as 
many tenors and about the same number 
ot barytones and bassos, have to be consid- 





ered throughout the season at the Metro- 
politan, or—as things stand—grand opera, 
on the scale to which Americans have 


grown used, could not be given. Abroad, 
directors are less fettered and it is much 
easier to deal with artists. Another stum- 
bling-block that renders it hard to enlarge 
the repertory is the unwillingness of the 
‘stars’? to learn new parts, h they 
may never be able to sing outside of Amer- 
ica. So long as these ‘‘stars’’ are con 
spicuous in the operatic firmament, so long 
is the repertory at the Metropolitan likely 
to be limited. Despite drawbacks, I still 
hope to present about forty operas and two 
ballets this season, including f a dozen 
semi-novelties and elaborat revivals. 
‘*Gioconda,’’ ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia’’ and 
‘Ta Favorita,’’ which are among the re- 
vivals, will be virtually new to a majority 
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Edyth Walker, an American Prima Donna. 
of our opera-goers. ‘* Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander,’’ though to most familiar, has been 
neglected for some years. And it is safe 
to say that, in the new setting which I 
have had made for it in Vienna, ‘* Die 
’ will, at least pictorially, 
seem a revelation. 

Those Wagner-lovers, who last season 
occasionally reproached me for reviving the 
old Italian operas, will doubtless find fault 
with me again this year, notwithstanding 
my production of ‘ Parsifal,’’ fdr resusci- 
tating ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia’’ and ‘La Fa- 
vorita.’’ I shall not attempt an apology 
for being more liberal in my ideas with re- 
gard to opera than my hostile critics. 
There is room for all good music at the 
Metropolitan ; for ‘Fidelio’? and _ for 
‘Un Ballo in Maschera;’’ for ‘‘Carmen’’ 
and for ‘* Tristan;’’ for ‘‘ Pagliacci’? and 
for ‘* Parsifal.’’ 


Meistersinger ’ 


So much, then, for the past and present 
of grand opera at the Metropolitan. As 
to its future, it lies with the public rather 
than with the director to decide whether 
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it shall flourish, more or less, on the lines 
with which we are familiar, or whether it 
shall be modified by the addition of the 
vernacular to the other languages in which it 
isnowinterpreted. Permanent grand opera, 
as it is understood in Vienna, Paris or Ber- 
lin, we can hardly hope to see established 
here. But by degrees something may be 
accomplished toward the interpretation of 
grand opera by English-speaking and Eng- 
lish-singing artists of international impor- 
tance in the idiom of our own land. ‘This 
would, of course, seem the ideal. Un- 
happily, the obstacles in the way of its 
realization are serious and, in the near 
future, perhaps insuperable. Not because 
there is not material enough awaiting de- 
velopment in America—I have convinced 
myself that, so far at all events as female 
voices are concerned, there is more and 
finer material to draw on in this country 
than even in Italy—but because opportu- 
nities are lacking for that steady, patient 
and gradual training of opera singers which 
can be hadin Europe. I have been aston- 
ished to find that, of the many hundreds 
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of young singers who have applied for ad. 
mission to the School of Opera which I 
have founded at the Metropolitan, and of 
those who have come to me for engage- 
ments in the chorus, almost all could read 
music at sight easily, while most were able, 
if desired, to sit down at the piano and 
play their own accompaniments. Musical 
culture of this kind among operatic aspir- 
ants is rare, even in Germany. 

Where, however, is our budding operatic 
talent to be trained? Where is it to be 
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developed? Where is it to have opportu- 
nities of maturing and of fitting itself for 
eventually shining at the Metropolitan ? 

In France and Germany, which have 
opera houses in all the great cities and in 
many a small center, similar problems are 
solved easily. Here, with the exception 
of one French company in New Orleans 
and one English company without a home, 
there had hitherto been no operatic or- 
ganizations in which beginners gradually 
cultivate their voices and acquire dramatic 
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art till they were ready to brave criticism 
in the metropolis. 

Within a measurably short time, maybe, 
I shall venture on some per- 
formances—at very ‘‘ popular ’’ 
with the pupils of my School of Opera. | 
am not particularly optimistic, though, as 
to the practical results that will come of 
the experiment, so far American en- 


spec ‘ial 
pric es— 


as 
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gagements are concerned. Possibly, the 


success of my School of Opera pupils will 
lead to their securing engagements abroad. 
[ have discussed the subject lately with vari- 
ous European directors,and many of them 
seem willing to co-operate with ‘me in my 
plan for the encouragement and assistance 
of the young American opera singers. 

\s far as the singers of established 
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reputation are concerned, the company at 
the Metropolitan Opera House challenges 
comparison with any that has been known 
here, while it is enormously superior to the 
rival organizations of Europe. ‘The twelve 
sopranos <Ackté, Alten, Bauermeister, 
Senger-Bettaque, Eames, Lemon, Macchi, 
Melba, Nordica, Ralph, Sembrich and 
Weed, the and_ contraltos 


six mezzos 


in “Stegfried.”’ 


Fremstad, Homer, Jacoby, Mulford, 
Powell and Walker, the ten tenors Bars, 
Burgstaller, Caruso, Dippel, Giordani, 
Knote, Nuibo, Pollock, Reiss and Saléza, 
the eight barytones Bégué, Dufriche, 
Giraldoni, Goritz, Miihlmann, Parvis, 
Scotti and Van Rooy, and the bassos Blass, 
Journet, Plancon and Rossi, make a list 
unequaled at any opera house in the world. 
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THE LADY WITH 


WAS, perhaps, the plainest 
girl in the room that night. 
| was also the happiest—up 
to one o’clock. ‘Then my 
whole world crumbled, or, 
at least, suffered an eclipse. 
Why and how, I am about to relate. 

Anson Durand had been the man of my 
preference from the day of our first meet- 
ing, but [ had never allowed myself to 
consider the possibility of his returning my 
admiration. [ was too small and much too 
unbeautiful for expectations of that nature. 
Indeed, love had never entered into my 
plan of life, as was evinced by the nurse’s 
diploma I had just gained after three years 
of study and severe training. 

When, therefore, at an early hour of that 
eventful evening this man of marked gifts 
and striking personality drew me from the 
dance and, amid the intoxicating perfumes 
and opalescent lights of Mr. Ramsdell’s 
conservatory, whispered ardent vows and 
begged me to be his wife, my surprise was 
so great and the event so wonderful that I 
made no attempt to express my joy, but 
stood quite still, searching his face to see 
if this Paradise whose gates I was thus pas- 
sionately entreated to enter, was indeed a 
verity or only a dream born of the excite- 
ment of the dance and the charm of a 
scene exceptional in its splendor and pic- 
turesque qualities even for so luxurious a 
city. 

But it was no mere dream. ‘Truth and 
earnestness were in his manner, and his 
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words were neither feverish nor forced. 
He honestly loved me, and for very sub- 
stantial reasons (or so he said), and I, in 
my willingness to listen and believe, soon 
found the plans and purposes of years dis- 
appearing in the glamour of this new hope 
which filled my whole woman’s heart with 


“the ecstatic joy of living. 


Perhaps I was too happy. ‘The glimpse 
I caught of myself in a mirror we chanced 
to pass as we sauntered back into the hall 
startled me into thinking so for a moment. 
For had it not been for the odd color of 
my gown and the unique way in which my 
hair was dressed that night, I should not 
have recognized the beaming girl who faced 
me so naively from the depths of that re- 
sponsive glass. 

Can one be too happy? I do not know. 
[ know that one can be too perplexed, too 
burdened and too sad. 

Thus far I have spoken only of myself in 
connection with the evening’s elaborate 
function. But though entitled by my old 
Dutch blood to a certain social considera- 
tion, which I am happy to say never failed 
me, I even in this hour of supreme 
satisfaction, attracted little attention and 
awoke small comment. There was another 
woman present better calculated to do this. 
A fair woman, large and of a_ bountiful 
presence, accustomed to conquest, and 
gifted with the power of carrying it off with 
a certain lazy grace irresistibly fascinating 
to the ordinary man; a gorgeously appar- 
eled woman, with a diamond on her breast 
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too vivid for most women, almost too vivid 
for her. I noticed this diamond early in 
the evening, and then I noticed her. She 
was not as fine as the diamond, but she 
was very fine, and had I been in a less 
ecstatic frame of mind, I might have en- 
vied the homage she received from all the 
male sex, not excepting him who walked 
with my hand on his arm. Later, there 
was no one in the world | envied less. 

The ball was a private and very elegant 
one. ‘There were some notable guests. 
One gentleman in particular was pointed 
out tome as an Englishman of great dis- 
tinction and political importance. I thought 
him a very interesting man for his years, 
but odd and atrifle self-centered. ‘Though 
greatly courted, he seemed strangely rest- 
less under the fire of eyes to which he was 
constantly subjected, and only happy when 
free to use his own in contemplation of the 
scene about him. Had I been less ab- 
sorbed in my own happiness I might have 
noted sooner than I did that this contem- 
plation was confined to such groups as 
gathered about the lady with the diamond. 
But this I failed to observe at the time, 
and consequently was much surprised to 
come upon him, at the end of one of the 
dances, talking with this lady in an ani- 
mated and courtly manner totally opposed 
to the apathy, amounting to boredom, 
with which he had hitherto met all ad- 
vances. 

Yet it was not admiration for her person 
which he openly displayed. During the 
whole time he stood there his eyes seldom 
rose to her face; they lingered mainly— 
and this was what aroused my curiosity so 
that I continued to watch him—on the 
great fan of ostrich plumes which the 
beauty held against her breast, Was he 
desirous of seeing the great diamond she 
thus unconsciously (or was it consciously ) 
shielded from his gaze? It was very pos- 
sible, for, as I continued to note him, he 
suddenly bent toward her and as quickly 
raised himself again with a look which 
was quite inexplicable to me. The lady 
had shifted her fan a moment and his eyes 
had fallen on the gem. 

The next thing I recall with any definite- 
ness was a ¢é¢e-d-¢téte conversation which 
[ held with my lover on a certain yellow 
divan at the end of one of the halls. 

To the right of this divan rose a cur- 
tained recess, highly suggestive of romance, 


called **'The Alcove.’’ As this alcove fig- 
ures prominently in my story, I will pause 
right here to describe it. 

It was originally intended to contain a 
large group of statuary which Mr. Rams- 
dell, the host, had ordered from Italy to 
adorn his new house. He is a man of 
original ideas in regard to such matters, 
and in this instance had gone so far as to 
have this end of the house constructed with 
aspecial view to an advantageous display of 
this promised work of art. Fearing the 
ponderous effect of a pedestal large enough 
to hold such a considerable group, he had 
planned to raise it to the level of the eye 
by causing the alcove floor to be built a 
few feet higher than the main one. A 
flight of low, wide steps connected the two, 
which, following the curve of the wall, 
added much to the beauty of that portion 
of the hall. 

The group was a failure and was never 
shipped; but the alcove remained, and, 
possessing as it did all the advantages of a 
room in the way of heat and light, had 
been turned into a miniature retreat of ex- 
ceptional beauty. 

The seclusion it offered extended, or so 
we were happy to think, to the solitary 
divan at its base on which Mr. Durand and 
myself were seated and, taking advantage 
of our position, we were discussing a sub- 
ject interesting only to ourselves, when Mr. 
Durand interrupted himself to declare:— 
‘*You are the woman I want, you and you 
only. And I want you soon. When do 
you think you can marry me? Within a 
week—if—if—’’ 

Did my look stop him? I was startled. 
[ had heard no incoherent phrase from him 
before. 

‘© A week!’’ I remonstrated. ‘‘We 
take more time than that to fit ourselves 
for a journey or some transient pleasure. 
I hardly realize my engagement yet.”’ 

‘© You have not been thinking of it for 
these last two months as I have.’’ 

‘*No,’’ I replied demurely, forgetting 
everything else in my delight at this ad- 
mission. 

‘¢ Nor are you a nomad among clubs and 
restaurants. ”’ 

‘“No, I have a home.’ 


, 


‘¢ Nor do you love me as deeply as Ido 
you.’’ 

This I thought open to argument. 

‘<The home you speak of is a luxurious 
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one,” he continued. ‘I cannot offer you 
its equal. Did you expect me to?’’ 

I was indignant. 

‘* You know that I didn’t. Shall I, who 
deliberately chose a nurse’s life when I 
might have had wealth, because wealth 
without work is hateful to me, shrink from 
braving poverty with the man I love? 
We will begin as simply as you please—’’ 

‘* No,” he peremptorily put in, yet 
with a certain hesitancy which seemed to 





and what a diamond ! 


speak of doubts he hardly acl vledged 
to himself, ‘‘I will not marry you if | 
must expose you to privatio to the 
genteel poverty I hate. I love you more 
than you realize and wish to e your 
life a happy one. I cannot ¢ you all 
you have been accustomed to your rich 
uncle’s house, but if matters prosper with 
me, if any chance I have built on succeeds— 
and it will fail or succeed to-night—you will 


have those comforts which love will heighten 
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into luxuries and—and—’’ 

He was becoming incoherent again and 
this time with his eyes fixed elsewhere than 
on my face. Following his gaze, I saw 
what had distracted his attention. The lady 
with the diamond was approaching us on 
her way to the alcove. She was accom- 
panied by two gentlemen both strangers 
to me, and her head, all alive with bril- 
liants, was turning from one to the other 
with an indolent grace. I was not sur- 
prised that the man at my side quivered 
and made a start as if to rise. She was a 
gorgeous image. In comparison with her 
imposing figure in its trailing robe of rich 
pink velvet, my diminutive frame in its 
sea-green gown must have looked as faded 
and colorless as a half obliterated pastel. 

‘* A striking woman,’’ I remarked as I 
saw he was not likely to resume the con- 
versation which her presence had inter- 
rupted. ‘*And what a diamond!’’ 

The glance he cast me was peculiar. 

‘Did you notice it particularly ?’’ he 
asked. 

Astonished, for there was something 
very uneasy in his manner so that I half 
expected to see him rise again and join 
the group he was so eagerly watching and 
before my lips could frame a response, I 
quickly replied :— 

‘*Tt would be difficult not to notice 
what one would naturally expect to see only 
on the breast of a queen. But perhaps 
she isa queen. I should judge so from 
the homage which follows her.’’ 

His eyes sought mine. There was in- 
quiry in them but it was an inquiry I 
did not understand. 

‘¢ What can you know about diamonds ?”’ 
he presently demanded. ‘‘ Nothing but 
their glitter, and glitter is not all, the gem 
she wears may be a very tawdry one.’’ 

I flushed with humiliation. He was a 
dealer in gems—that was his business— 
and the check which he had put upon my 
enthusiasm certainly made me conscious 
of my own presumption. Yet I was not 
disposed to take back my words. I had 
had a better opportunity for seeing this 
remarkable jewel than he, and with the 
perversity of a somewhat ruffled mood, I 
burst forth, as soon as the color had sub- 
sided from my cheeks :— 

‘*No, no. It is glorious, magnificent. 
I never saw its like. I doubt if you ever 
have, for all your daily acquaintance with 


jewels. It’s value must be enormous. 
Who is she? You seem to know her.’’ 

It was a direct question but I received 
no reply. Mr. Durand’s eyes had followed 
the lady who had lingered somewhat os- 
tentatiously on the top step, and did not 
return to me till she had vanished with 
her companions behind the long plush cur- 
tains which partly veiled the entrance. By 
this time he had forgotten my words if he 
had ever heard them and it was with the 
forced animation of one whose thoughts 
are elsewhere that he finally returned to 
the old plea. 

When would I marry him? If he could 
offer me a home in a month—and he would 
know this to-morrow—would I come to 
himthen? He would not say in a week; 
that was perhaps too soon; but in a month? 
Would I not promise to be his in a 
month ? 

What I answered I scarcely recall. His 
eyes had stolen back to the alcove and 
mine had followed them. The gentlemen 
who had accompanied the lady inside were 
coming out again, but others were advan- 
cing to take their places and soon she 
was holding a regular court in this favored 
retreat. 

Why should this interest me? Why 
should I notice her or look that way at 
all? Because Mr. Durand did? Possibly. 
I remember that for all his ardent love- 
making, I felt a little piqued that he should 
divide his attentions in this way. Per- 
haps I thought he might have been blind 
to such a coquette’s fascinations for this 
one evening at least. 

I was then thus doubly engaged in lis- 
tening to my lover’s words and in watch- 
ing the various gentlemen who went up 
and down the steps, when a former partner 
advanced and reminded me that I had 
promised him a waltz. Loth to leave 
Mr. Durand, yet seeing no way of ex- 
cusing myself to Mr. Fox, I cast an ap- 
pealing glance at the former and was 
greatly chagrined to find him already on 
his feet. 

‘*Enjoy your dance,’’ he cried, ‘I 
have a word to say to Mrs. Fairbrother,’’ 
and was gone before my new partner had 
taken me on his arm. 

Was Mrs. Fairbrother the lady with the 
diamond? Yes, as I turned to enter the 
parlor with my partner, I caught a glimpse 
of Mr. Durand’s tall figure just disap- 
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pearing from the step behind the sage 
green curtains. 

‘¢ Who is Mrs. Fairbrother ?’’ I inquired 
of Mr. Fox, at the end of the dance. 

Mr. Fox, who is one of society’s per- 
ennial beaux, knows everybody. 

‘She is—well she was Abner Fair- 
brother’s wife. You know Fairbrother, 
the millionaire who built that curious 
structure on Eighty-sixth Street. At pres- 
ent they are living apart—an amicable 
understanding I believe. Her diamond 
makes her conspicuous. It is one of the 
most remarkable stones in New York, per- 
haps in the United States. Have you ob- 
served it ?”’ 

‘* Yes—that is at a distance. Do you 
think her very handsome ?” 

‘¢ Mrs. Fairbrother ? She’s called so, but 
she’s not my style.’’ Here he gave me 
akilling glance. ‘‘I admire women who 
think and feel. They do not need to wear 
jewels worth an ordinary man’s fortune.’’ 

I looked about for an excuse to leave 
this none too desirable partner. 

‘« Let us go back into the long hall,’’ I 
urged. ‘*The ceaseless whirl of these 
dancers is making me dizzy.’’ 

With the ease of a gallant man he took 
me on his arm: nd soon we were promenad- 
ing again in the direction of the alcove. A 
passing glimpse of its interior was afforded 
me as we turned to retrace our steps in 
front of the yellow divan. The lady with 
the diamond was still there. A fold of the 
superb pink velvet she wore protruded 
across the gap made by the half drawn 
curtains just as it had done a half hour be- 
fore. But it was impossible to see her 
face or who was with her. What I could 
see, however, and did, was the figure of a 
man leaning against the wall at the foot 
of the steps. At first I thought his per- 
son unknown to me, then I perceived that 
he was no other than the chief guest of 
the evening, the Englishman of whom I 
have previously spoken. 

His expression had altered. He looked 
now both anxious and absorbed, particu- 
larly anxious and particularly absorbed; so 
much so that I was not surprised that no 
one ventured to approach him. Again I 
wondered and again I asked myself for 
whom or for what he was waiting. For 
Mr. Durand to leave this lady’s presence ? 
No, no, I would not believe that. Mr. 
Durand could not be there still, yet some 


women make it difficult for a man to leave 
them and I could not forbear casting a 
parting glance that way before entering the 
supper-room. It showed me the English- 
man in the act of lifting two cups of coffee 
from a small table standing near the recep- 
tion-room door. As his manner plainly 
betokened whither he was bound with this 
refreshment, I felt all my uneasiness van- 
ish, and was able to take my seat at one 
of the small tables with which the supper- 
room was filled and for some few minutes, 
at least, lend an ear to Mr. Fox’s vapid 
compliments and trite opinions. ‘Then 
my attention wandered. I had not moved 
nor had I shifted my gaze from thé scene 
before me—the ordinary scene of a gay 
and well filled supper-room, yet I found 
myself looking, as through a mist I had 
not even seen develop, upon something 
strange, unusual, and remote as any phan- 
tasm, yet distinct enough in the outlines 
for me to get a decided impression of a 
square of light surrounding the figure of a 
man in a peculiar pose not easily im- 
agined and not easily described. It all 
passed in an instant and I sat staring at the 
window opposite me with the feeling of 
one who had just seen a vision. Yet 
almost immediately I forgot the whole 
occurrence in my anxiety as to Mr. Dur- 
and’s whereabouts. Certainly he was 
amusing himself very much elsewhere or 
he would have found an opportunity of 
joining me long before this. He was not 
even in sight and I grew weary of the 
endless menu and the senseless chit-chat 
of my companion, and finding him amen- 
able to my whims, rose from my seat 
at table and made my way to a group of 
acquaintances standing just outside the 
door. As I listened to their greetings 
some impulse led me to cast another 
glance down the hall towards the alcove. 
A man—a waiter—was issuing from it in a 
rush. Bad news was in his face and as 
his eyes encountered those of Mr. Rams- 
dell advancing hurriedly to meet him, he 
plunged down the steps with a cry which 
drew a crowd about the two in an instant. 

What was it? What had happened ? 

Mad with an anxiety I did not stop 
to define, I rushed towards this group 
now swaying from side to side in irre- 
pressible excitement, when suddenly every- 
thing swam before me and I fell in a 
faint to the floor. 
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Some one had shouted aloud:— 
‘¢Mrs. Fairbrother has been murdered 
and her diamond stolen. Lock the doors!’’ 


II 
THE GLOVES 


I must have remained insensible for 
many minutes, for when I returned to 
full consciousness the supper-room was 
empty and the two hundred guests I had 
left seated at table were gathered in agi- 
tated groups about the hall. This was 
what I first noted; not till afterwards did 
I realize my own situation. I was lying 
on a couch in a remote corner of this 
same hall and beside me, but not look- 
ing at me, stood my lover, Mr. Durand. 

How he came to know my state and find 
me in the general hubbub I did not stop 
to inquire. It was enough for me at that 
moment to look up and see him so near. 
Indeed, the relief was so great, the sense 
of his protection so comforting that I in- 
voluntarily stretched out my hand in grati- 
tude towards him, but failing to attract his 
attention, slipped to the floor and took my 
stand at his side. This roused him and 
he gave me a look which steadied me not- 
withstanding the thrill of surprise with 
which I recognized his extreme pallor and 
a certain peculiar hesitation in his manner 
not at all natural to him. 

Meanwhile, some words uttered near us 
were slowly making their way into my be- 
numbed brain. The waiter who had raised 
the first alarm was endeavoring to describe 
to an importunate group in advance of us 
what he had come upon in that murderous 
alcove. 

‘*] was carrying about a tray of ices,”’ 
he was saying, ‘‘and seeing the lady sitting 
there, went up. I had expected to find 
the place full of gentlemen, but she was 
all alone, and did not move as I picked my 
way over her long train. The next mo- 
ment I had dropped ices, tray and all. I 
had come face to face with her and seen 
that she was dead. She had been stabbed 
and robbed. There was no diamond on 
her breast, but there zwas blood.’’ 

A hubbub of disordered sentences sea- 
soned with horrified cries followed this 
simple description. Then a general move- 
ment took place in the direction of the 
alcove, during which Mr. Durand stooped 
to my ear and whispered:— 
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‘*We must get out of this. You are not 
strong enough to stand such excitement. 
Don’t you think we can escape by the win- 
dow over there ?’’ 

‘*What, without wraps and in such a 
snowstorm?’’ I protested. ‘‘ Besides, 
uncle will be looking for me. He came 
with me, you know.’’ 

An expression of annoyance, or was it 
perplexity, crossed Mr. Durand’s face, and 
he made a movement as if to leave me. 

‘*T must go,’’ he began, but stopped at 
my glance of surprise and assumed a differ- 
ent air, and one which became him very 
much better. ‘‘ Pardon me, dear, I will 
take you to youruncle. ‘This—this dread- 
ful tragedy, interrupting so gay a scene, 
has quite upset me. _I was always sensitive 
to the sight, the smell, even to the very 
mention of the word d/ved.”” 

So was I, but not to the point of cow- 
ardice. But then I had not just come 
from an interview with the murdered 
woman. Her glances, her smiles, the lift 
of her eyebrows were not fresh memories 
tome. Some consideration was certainly 
due him for the shock he must be laboring 
under, Yet I did not know how to keep 
back the vital question. 

‘*Who did it? You must have heard 
some one say.’’ 

**T have heard nothing,’’ was his some- 
what fierce rejoinder. ‘Then, as I made a 
move, ‘‘What! You do not wish to follow 
the crowd there ?’’ 

‘¢T wish to find my uncle, and he is in 
that crowd.’’ 

Mr. Durand said nothing further, and 
together we passed down the hall. A 
strange mood pervaded my mind. _ Instead 
of wishing to fly a scene which under ordi- 
nary conditions would have filled me with 
invincible repugnance, I felt a desire to see 
and hear everything. Not from curiosity, 
such as moved most of the people about 
me, but because of some strong inner 
drawing I could not understand; as if it 
were my heart which had been struck, and 
my fate which was trembling in the bal- 
ance. 

We were consequently among the first 
to hear such further details as were allowed 
to circulate among the now well-nigh fren- 
zied guests. Noone knew the perpetrator 
of the deed nor did there appear to be any 
direct evidence calculated to fix his iden- 
tity. Indeed, the sudden death of this 
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beautiful woman in the midst of festivity 
might have been looked upon as suicide, 
if the jewel had not been found lacking 
from her breast and the instrument of 
death removed from the wound. So far, 
the casual search which had been instituted 
had failed to produce this weapon; but the 
police would be here soon and then some- 
thing would be done. As to the means 
of entrance employed by the assassin there 
seemed to be but one opinion. ‘The alcove 
contained a window opening upon a small 
balcony. By this he had doubtless both 
entered and escaped. The long, plush 
curtains which, during the early part of the 
evening, had remained looped back on 
either side of the casement, were found 
at the moment of the crime’s discovery 
closely drawn together. Certainly a sus- 
picious circumstance. However, the ques- 
tion was one easily settled. If any one 
had approached by the balcony there would 
be marks in the snow to show it. Mr. 
Ramsdell had gone out to see. He would 
be coming back soon. 

‘‘Do you think this a probable explana- 
tion of the crime ?’’ I demanded of Mr. 
Durand at this juncture. ‘‘ If this window 
overlooks the carriage drive, as it must 
from its location, then it is within plain 
sight of the door through which some three 
hundred guests have passed to-night. 
How could any one climb to such a height, 
lift the window and step in without being 
seen ?”” 

‘“‘You forget the awning.’’ He spoke 
quickly and with unexpected vivacity. 
‘<The awning runs up very near this win- 
dow and quite shuts it off from the sight 
of arriving guests. The drivers of depart- 
ing carriages could see it if they chanced to 
glance back. But their eyes are usually 
on their horses in such a crowd. The 
probabilities are against any of them hav- 
ing looked up.’’ His brow had cleared; 
a weight seemed removed from his mind. 
‘When I went into the alcove to see Mrs. 
Fairbrother, she was sitting in a chair near 
this window, looking out. I remember the 
effect of her splendor against the snow sift- 
ing down in a steady stream behind her. 
The pink velvet—the soft green of the cur- 
tain on each side—her brilliants—and the 
snow for a background! Yes, the mur- 
derer came in that way. Her figure would 
be plain to any one outside, and if she 
moved, and the diamond shone—. Don’t 


you see what a possible theory it is? 
There must be ways by which a desperate 
man might reach that balcony. I be- 
lieve—’’ 

How eager he was and with what a look he 
turned away when the word came filtering 
through the crowd that while footsteps had 
been found in the snow pointing directly 
towards the balcony, there were none on the 
balcony itself, proving, as any one could see, 
that the attack had not come from without, 
since no one could enter the alcove by the 
window without stepping on to the bal- 
cony. 

‘*Mr. Durand has suspicions of his 
own,’’ I explained determinedly to myself. 
‘* He met some one going in as he stepped 
out. Shall I ask him to name this person ?”’ 
No, I did not have the courage. We 
had approached very close in our talk in 
the conservatory, but not near enough for 
that, at least not while his face wore so 
stern a look and was so resolutely turned 
away. 

The next excitement was a request from 
Mr. Ramsdell that we should all go into 
the drawing-room. This led to various 
cries from hysterical lips, such as, ‘‘ We are 
going to be searched!’’ <‘ He believes the 
thief and murderer to be still in the house!’’ 
‘Do you see the diamond on me?”’ 
‘*Have I the look of an assassin?’’ ‘‘Why 
don’t they confine their suspicions to such 
as were seen to enter the alcove?’’ 

‘« They will}’’ remarked some one close 
to my ear. 

3ut quickly as I turned I could not 
guess from whom the comment came. 
Possibly from a much beflowered, bejew- 
eled, elderly dame, whose eyes I perceived 
were fixed on Mr. Durand’s averted face. 
If so, she received a defiant look from 
mine, which I do not believe she forgot in 
a hurry. 

Alas! it was not the only curious, | 
might say searching, glance I surprised di- 
rected against him as we made our way to 
where I could see my uncle struggling to 
reach us from a short side hall. The 
whisper seemed to have gone about that 
Mr. Durand had been the last one to talk 
with Mrs. Fairbrother prior to the tragedy. 

In time I had the satisfaction of coming 
upon my uncle. He betrayed great relief 
at the sight of me, and, encouraged by his 
kindly smile, I introduced Mr. Durand. 
My conscious air must have produced its 
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impression, for he turned a startled and 
inquiring look upon my companion, then 
took me resolutely on his own arm, saying :— 

‘« There is likely to be some unpleasant- 
ness ahead for all of us. I do not think 
the police will allow any one to go till that 
diamond has been looked for. This is a 
very serious matter, dear. So many think 
the murderer was one of the guests.’’ 

‘‘]T think so, too,”’ said I. But why I 
thought so or why I should say so with 
such vehemence, I do not know even now. 

My uncle looked surprised. 

‘* You had better not advance any opin- 
ions,’’ he advised. ‘‘ A lady like yourself 
should have none on a subject so gruesome. 
I shall never cease regretting bringing you 
here to-night. I shall seize upon the first 
opportunity to take you home. At pres- 
ent we are supposed to await the action of 
our host.’’ 

‘‘ He cannot keep all these people here 
long,’’ I ventured. 

‘*No; most of us will be relieved soon. 
Had you not better get your wraps so as 
to be ready to go as soon as he gives the 
word ?”’ 

‘*T should prefer to have a peep at the 
people in the drawing-room first,’’ was my 
perverse reply. ‘‘I don’t know why I 
want to see them, but I do; and, uncle, I 
might as well tell you now that I engaged 
myself to Mr. Durand this evening—the 
gentleman who was with me when you first 
came up.’’ 

‘* You have engaged yourself to—to this 
man—to marry him, do you mean ?”’ 

I nodded, with a sly look behind to see 
if Mr. Durand were near enough to hear. 
He was not, and I allowed my enthusiasm 
to escape in a few quick words. 

‘¢He has chosen me,’’ I said. ‘* The 
plainest, most uninteresting puss in the 
whole city.’’ My uncle smiled. ‘‘AndI 
believe he loves me; at all events, I know 
that I love him.’’ 

My uncle sighed, while giving me the 
most affectionate of glances. 

‘‘It’s a pity you should have come to 
this understanding ¢o-night,’’ said he. 
**He’s an acquaintance of the murdered 
woman, and it is only right for you to 
know that you will have to leave him be- 
hind when you start for home. All who 
have been seen entering that alcove this 
evening will necessarily be detained here 
till the coroner arrives. ’’ 
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My uncle and I strolled toward the draw- 
ing-room and as we did so we passed the li- 


brary. It held but one occupant, the Eng- 
lishman. He was seated before a table, 


and his appearance was such as precluded 
any attempt at intrusion, even if one had 
been so disposed. There was a fixity in 
his gaze and a frown on his powerful fore- 
head which bespoke a mind greatly agitated. 
It was not for me to read that mind, much 
as it interested me, and I passed on, chat- 
ting, as if I had not had the least desire to 
stop. 

I cannot say how much time elapsed be- 
fore my uncle touched me on the arm with 
the remark:— 

‘« The police are here in full force. I 
saw a detective in plain clothes look in 
here a minute ago. He seemed to have 
his eye on you. There he is again! What 
can he want? No, don’t turn; he’s gone 
away now.’’ 

Frightened as I had never been in all 
my life, I managed to keep my head up 
and retain an indifferent aspect. What, 
as my uncle said, could he want? I had 
had nothing to do with the crime, not in 
the remotest way could [ be said 
to be connected with it, why, then, 
had I caught the attention of the police? 
Looking about I sought Mr. Durand. He 
had left me on my uncle’s coming up but 
had remained as I supposed within sight. 
But at this moment he was nowhere to be 
seen. Was I afraid on his account? Im- 
possible; yet— 

Happily just then the word was passed 
about that the police had given orders 
that with the exception of such as had been 
requested to remain to answer questigns, 
the guests generally should fee] themselves 
at liberty to depart. 

The time had now come to take a stand 
and I informed my uncle to his evident 
chagrin that I should not leave as long as 
any excuse could be found for staying. 

He said nothing at the time but as the 
noise of departing carriages gradually 
lessened and the great hall and drawing- 
rooms began to wear a look of desertion 
he ventured upon this gentle protest :— 

‘*You have more pluck, Rita, than I 
supposed. Do you think it wise to stay 
on here? Will not people imagine that 
you have been requested to do so? Look 
at those waiters hanging about in the differ- 
ent doorways. Run up and put on your 
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wraps. Mr. Durand will come to the house 
fast enough as soon as he is released 
from here. I give you leave to sit up for 
him if you will; only let us leave this place 
behind, Before that impertinent little man 
dares to come round again,’’ he artfully 
added. 

But I stood firm though somewhat 
moved by his final suggestion; and being 
a small tyrant in my way, at least with him, 
I carried my point. 

Suddenly my anxiety became poignant. 
A party of men, among whom I saw Mr. 
Durand, appeared at the end of the hall, 
led by a very small but self-important per- 
sonage whom my uncle immediately pointed 
out as the detective who had twice come 
to the door near which I stood. As this 
man looked up and saw me still there, a 
look of relief crossed his face and after a 
word or two with another stranger of seem- 
ing authority, he detached himself from 
the group he had ushered upon the scene, 
and approaching me respectfully enough, 
said with a deprecatory glance at my uncle 
whose frown he doubtless understood :— 

‘* Miss Van Arsdale, I believe ?’’ 

I nodded, too choked to speak. 

‘« T am sorry, madam, if you were expect- 
ing to go. Inspector Dalzell has arrived 
and would like to speak to you. Will you 
step into one of these rooms? Not the 
library, but any other. He will come to 
you as quickly as he can.” 

I tried to carry it off bravely and as if I 
saw nothing in this summons which was 
unique or alarming. But I only succeeded 
in dividing a wavering glance between him 
and the group of men of which he had just 
formed a part. In the latter were several 
gentlemen whom I had noted in Mrs. Fair- 
brother’s train early in the evening and a 
few strangers, two of whom were officials. 
Mr. Durand was with the former and his 
expression did not encourage me. 

‘* The affair is very serious,’’ commented 
the detective on leaving me. ‘‘ That’s 
our excuse for any trouble we may be 
putting you to.’’ 

I clutched my uncle’s arm. 

‘‘Where shall we go?’ I asked. 
‘* The drawing-room is too large. In this 
hall my eyes are forever traveling in the 
direction of the alcove. Don’t you know 
some little room? O what, what can he 
want of me!’ 

‘* Nothing serious, nothing important,’’ 


blustered my good uncle. ‘‘ Some trivial- 
ity such as you can answer in a moment. 
A little room? Yes I know one; there, 
under the stairs. Come, I will find. the 
door for you. Why did we ever come to 
this wretched ball ?”’ 

I had no answer for this. Why, in- 
deed! 

My uncle, who is a very patient man, 
steered me to the place he had picked out, 
without adding a word to the ejaculation 
in which he had just allowed his impatience 
to expend itself. But once seated within 
and out of the range of peering eyes and 
listening ears he allowed a sigh to escape 
him which expressed the full troublé of his 
agitated heart. 

‘*My dear,’’ he began and stopped. 
‘«T feel—’’ here he again came to a pause 
—‘* that you should know.’’ 

‘« What ?’’ I managed to ask. 

‘* That I do not like Mr. Durand and 
—that others do not like him.’’ 

‘‘Ts it because of something you knew 
about him before to-night ?” 

He made no answer. 

‘Or because he was seen, like many 
other gentlemen, talking with that woman 
some time before—a long time before—she 
was attacked for her diamond and mur 
dered ?” 

‘« Pardon me, my dear, /e was the last 
one seen talking to her. Some one may 
yet be found who went in after he came 
out, but as yet he is considered the last. 
Mr. Ramsdell himself told me so.”’ 

‘«It makes no difference,’ I exclaimed 
in all the heat of my long suppressed agi- 
tation. ‘‘I am willing to stake my life on 
his integrity and honor. No man could 
talk to me as he did early this evening with 
any vile intentions at heart. He was inter- 
ested no doubt, like many others, in one 
who had the name of being a captivating 
woman, but—’’ 

I paused in sudden alarm. A look had 
crossed my uncle’s face which assured me 
that we were no longer alone. Who could 
have entered so silently? In some trepi- 
dation I turned to see. A gentleman was 
standing in the doorway, who smiled as | 
met his eye. 

‘*¢ Is this Miss Van Arsdale ?’’ he asked. 

Instantly my courage, which had threat 
ened to leave me, returned and I smiled. 

‘*Tam,’’ said I. ‘Are you the In 
spector ?”’ 
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‘* Inspector Dalzell,’’ he explained with 
a bow, which included my uncle. 

Then he closed the door. 

‘*T hope I have not frightened you,’’ 
he went on, approaching me with a gentle- 
manly air. ‘*A little matter has come up 
concerning which I mean to be perfectly 
frank with you. It may prove to be of 
trivial importance, if so, you will pardon 
my disturbing you. Mr. Durand—you 
know him ?’’ 

**T am engaged to him,’’ I declared be- 
fore poor uncle could raise his hand. 

‘©You are engaged to him. Well, that 
makes it difficult, and yet, in some respects, 
easier for me to ask a certain question.’’ 

It must have made it more difficult than 
easy, for he did not proceed to put this 
question immediately, but went on:— 

‘*You know that Mr. Durand visited 
Mrs. Fairbrother in the alcove a little while 
before her death ?’’ 

‘*T have been told so.’’ 

‘He was seen to go in, but I have not 
yet found any one who saw him come out; 
consequently we have been unable to fix 
the exact minute when he did so. What 
is it? You want to say something ?’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ I protested, reconsidering 
my first impulse. Then, as I met his look, 
‘He can probably tell you that himself. 
I am sure he would not hesitate.’’ 

‘¢ We will ask him later,’’ was the In- 
spector’s response. ‘* Meanwhile, are you 
ready to assure me that since that time he 
has not entrusted you with a little article 
to keep— No, no, I do not mean the 
diamond,’’ he broke in, in very evident 
dismay, as I fell back from him in irrepres- 
sible indignation and alarm. ‘‘ The dia- 
mond—well, we will look for that later; it 
is another article we are in search of now, 
one which Mr. Durand might very well 
have taken in his hand without realizing 
just what he was doing. As it is impor- 
tant for us to find this article, and as it is 
one he might very naturally have passed 
over to you when he found himself in the 
hall with it in his hand, I have ventured 
to ask you if this surmise is correct.’’ 

‘*It is not,’’ I retorted fiercely, glad 
that I could speak from my very heart. 
‘*He has given me nothing to keep for 
him. He would not—’’ 

Why that peculiar look in the Inspect- 
or’s eye? Why did he reach out for a 
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chair and seat me in it before he took up 
my interrupted sentence and finished it ? 

‘*Would not give you anything to hold 
which had belonged to another woman? 
Miss Van Arsdale, you do not know men. 
They do many things which a young, trust- 
ing girl like yourself would hardly expect 
from them.’’ 

‘*Not Mr. 
stoutly. 

‘Perhaps not; let us hope not.’’ 
Then, with a quick change of manner, he 
bent towards me, with a sidelong look at 
uncle, and pointing to my gloves, re- 
marked, ‘‘ You wear gloves. Did you feel 
the need of two pairs that you carry 
another in that pretty bag hanging from 
your arm ?”’ 

I started, looked down, and then slowly 
drew up into my hand the bag he had men- 
tioned. The white finger of a glove was pro- 
truding from the top. Any one could see 
it;many probably had. What didit mean? 
I had brought no extra pair with me. 

‘¢ This is not mine,’’ I began, faltering 


Durand,’’ I maintained 


into silence as I perceived my uncle turn 


and walk a step or two away. ‘ 

‘«The article we are looking for,’’ pu?- 
sued the inspector, ‘‘is a pair of long, 
white gloves, supposed to have been worn 
by Mrs. Fairbrother when she entered the 
alcove. Do you mind showing me those, 
a finger of which I see ?’’ 

I dropped the bag into his hand. The 
room and everything in it was whirling 
around me. But when I noted what 
trouble it was to his clumsy fingers to open 
it, my senses returned and, reaching for 
the bag, I pulled it open and snatched out 
the gloves. They had been hastily rolled 
up and some of the fingers were showirfg. 

*¢ Let us have them,”’’ said he. 

With quaking heart and shaking fingers 
I handed over the gloves. 

‘Mrs. Fairbrother’s hand was not a 
small one,’’ he observed as he slowly un- 
rolled them. ‘‘ Yours is. 
tell—’’ 

But that sentence was never finished. 
As the gloves fell open in his grasp he 
uttered a sudden, sharp ejaculation and I 
a smothered shriek. An object of super- 
lative brilliancy had rolled from their midst. 
The diamond ! the gem which men said 
was worth a king’s ransom, and which we 
all knew had just cost a life. 


We can soon 


[ To be continued. | 
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“*Gee, but she’s dressed up!” 


THE RECLAIMING OF PETER 


A Tale of the Bargain Counter 


By Clara E. 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


is almost impossible to 
make a call unannounced in 
Henry Street. - The out- 
posts are legion, some ot 





beyond the ain of 
Henry Street itself, in a group of marble 
players on Waller Street, or among a flying 
squadron of car flippers on Blue Island 
Avenue. On sight of any stranger, whose 
destination they know, these lookouts will 
either communicate the news to the near- 
est member of the household to be visited, 
or dive down some alley short cut and de- 
liver the announcement, avant courter 
fashion, in kitchen door or window. 

It was a sweltering July day when Micky 
Finnegan shouted at Johnny Casey. 
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‘¢ Yer aunt’s comin’!’’ and then spieled 
the fence near the kitchen window to watch 
the arrival. It was no secret to any one 
in Henry Street, not even to the clannish 
Russian Jews, that Mrs. Casey’s sister 
seldom visited her, and by the time she 
reached the top of the stairs leading down 
to the Casey’s passageway, Mrs. Foley had 
a large and unabashed following. 

Johnny was watering his garden when 
the word came, and the poor, soggy bit of 
ground must have been glad of the rival 
interest which withdrew Johnny for a brief 
space and gave the yard square of oozy 
earth a respite from anxious waterings. 

Mrs. Casey thanked her stars that she 
didn’t happen to be washing. She is 
usually washing,—not having any special 
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day for it, but doing a little whenever ne- 
cessity urges and her feeble strength allows. 

To-day the kitchen was fairly clean and 
clear of litter. Nellie, the spotted mon- 
grel who was dethroned from. first place 
in Johnny’s heart when the garden fever 
set in, was sleeping under the cold stove 
and trying, no doubt, to believe it as de- 
lectable a spot as the cool, miry one whence 
Johnny had routed her with a scantling. 

The children, even to the baby sixteen 
months old, were playing in the street 
when Mickey shouted his announcement, 
but they were in Mrs. Foley’s wake, every 
one, before she reached her sister’s door. 

‘*Come in, Kate! Sure I’m glad to see 
ye,’’ said Mrs. Casey. ‘‘An’ how are 
ye. ” 

*¢T’m bad, Mollie, I’m awful bad. My 
stum’ck won’t work at all.’ 

At this interesting beginning the follow- 
erscame closer. ‘They included five Caseys, 
three Conleys from across the street, and 
an indefinite number of Russian Jews from 
upstairs and next door and everywhere. 
The small kitchen was crowded to suffoca- 
tion, the Jews waxing so bold as to stand 
under Mrs. Foley’s very nose and to handle 
her garments with appraising fingers. 

‘«Fer th’ love af Hivin, sind off some o’ 
these sheenies, can’t ye?’ Mrs. Foley 
cried, irritably. 

With no little difficulty Mrs. Casey chased 
them out, but she had to shut the door 
to keep them at bay. In a 
moment the heat became unbear- 
able and the door had to be open 
again, with Johnny and Midget 
stationed at the threshold to 
defy invaders,—a situation of 
command of which they made 
the most, Johnny enforcing his 
orders with a battered broom. 

‘‘ Are they always after doin’ 
this waay?’’ asked Mrs. Foley, 
shooting disdainful glances at the 
undisturbed Hebrews. 

‘“<Mostly,’’ confessed Mrs. 
Casey, apologetically. ‘*Thim 
Jews has no behavior an’ ye 
can’t do nothin’ wid ’em.’’ 

“It’s a foine day whin a 
Christian body can’t call on her 
own sister an’ till her troubles 
widout bein’ run over wid a pack 
o’ sheenies,’’ observed Mrs. Fo- 
ley, who lives beyond the con- 


fines of the Ghetto and feels frank com- 
miseration for her poor relations. And 
just to spite the curious beyond the 
thresholds, Mrs.’ Foley entered upon no 
discussion of her ‘‘ stum’ck’’ and its woes, 
but plied her sister with questions about 
the welfare of the Caseys until Mollie, 
who had been dispatched for beer, re- 
turned with her pitcher and hospitality be- 
gan in earnest. 

‘‘Is he  workin’?’’ inquired the 
guest. 

‘‘Offn’on. He do be havin’ a day 
now’n’agin, but not stiddy. Stone cuttin’ 
be a bad bizness, winter ’tis too cold ‘to 
worrk, an’ summers ’tis too warrm. I’m 
after tellin’ Johnny, here, whin he goes to 
worrk to take up wid a trade that’s 
indoors so he kin git on in all withers.’’ 

‘* Ts he drinkin’ much ?”’ 

‘Not much. He do be havin’: his 
drinks ivry day, and avenin’s he bring his 
min in here to play and have their beer. 
3ut sure y’ can’t expict otherwise. [ nivir 
see the man yit that was dif’runt, they all 
have th’ failin’. But it’s not th’ drink 
I'd mind if he was joost stiddy. I tell ye, 
Kate, yecan stand most annythin’ if they’ re 
stiddy an’ got ambition t’ git on. ‘That’s 
what he ain’t niver had,—ambition t’ git 
on. Look at Donahue! Whin Maggie mar- 
ried him he hadn’t the learnin’ o’ Johnny, 
here, but he goes to night-school and makes 
a ‘lectrician out o’ himself, and do be 
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gittin’ his eighteen dollars a week stiddy.’’ 

The moral tone of Mrs. Casey’s reflec- 
tions was a disappointment to the Jews. 
They hearkened to a little of it, then 
melted reluctantly away. Even the Caseys 
found it familiarly dull and straggled off, 
one by one, to other pursuits,—Johnny to 
carry another dipper of water to his 
drenched garden, in the hope of accelerat- 
ing the peach crop expected from five 
stones now a week planted with no visible 
results in spite of zealous watering. 

‘¢ Whin it’s not wan thing’ tis another, ’’ 
observed Mrs. Foley, sententiously. ‘Ye 
think if yer man’d be stiddy, y’d be all 
right, but my man’s stiddy, yit I’m goin’ 
to be outs wid him.’’ 

‘*Fer th’ love at Hivin!’’ cried Mrs. 
Casey, ‘‘ why ?”’ 

‘¢?Count o’ my bein’ sick so much. He 
says he’s tired o’t. It’s ‘hidache’ here, 
an’ ‘me stum’ck’ there, an’ ‘ midicine 
an’ docther bills ivrywhere,’ he says, ‘An’ 
I’m toired av it,’ he says, ‘an’ I wish y’d 
doie an’ be done wid it.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Foley’s tears fell as she con- 
cluded,—big, briny drops that rolled slow- 
ly down her shrunken cheeks and splashed 
on the scrawny hands folded passively in 
her lap. 

Mollie and the baby stared, wide-eyed, 
even the baby sensing 
the scene as unusual, 
and Mollie quite wise- 
ly aware that it was 
no ordinary day when 
her Aunt Kate came 
to their kitchen to cry. 
For Aunt Kate’s hus- 
band was a stationary 
engineer who earned 
his sixty-five dollars a 
month and held his 
head very high. They 
lived in a flat on West 
Lake Street, and had 
a front parlor with a 
‘*stuffed suit’’ and a 
patent rocker and a 
mantel-shelf shrouded 
in a voluminous pur- 
ple ‘‘ drape’’ and bur- 
dened with innumer- 
able fancy cups and & 
vases secured with 
trading-stamps or given 
with pounds of tea. 





A situation of command. 


On rare occasions the Casey children 
had been taken to call at this swell estab- 
lishment, but it could not truthfully be 
said that they were ever encouraged to 
make free with their rich relations. There 
were no children in the Foley flat,—only 
highly-colored ‘‘enlargements’’ of chil- 
dren’s photographs,—little girls in much 
Hamburg edging and wide sashes, and lit- 
tle boys in enormous Fauntleroy collars and 
queer, little, round, Derby hats. The 
children were all in Calvary, whither most 
of them (there had been ten) had gone 
before even the days of sashes and stiff 
hats. 

Perhaps it was because she had nothing 
else to do that Mrs. Foley found so much 
time to be sick. Mrs. Casey, with her 
seven children alive and four dead, and 
Casey lacking ‘‘ ambition t’ git on,’’ was 
not less broken down and ailing, but had 
far less time to remember the fact. If 
Casey had wished her dead, she would 
have thought nothing of it. In fact, Casey 
had more than once tried to assist her out 
of the world, but she laid the offense, with 
all his others, to that fatal Jack of ambition 
which was the curse of their lives. 

But that Foley should show this hardness 
of heart toward his wife’s sufferings was a 
terrible shock to Mrs. Casey, who had al- 
ways envied her sister, 
Foley’s ‘‘ stiddyness,’’ 
while sympathizing 
with her in the loss of 
one after another of 
her children. 

‘¢Well, now!’’ she 
ejaculated as Mrs. Fo- 
ley told her tale. 
‘«What dy’e think o’ 
that? Me always look- 
in’ up t’ ye, count 0’ 
you havin’ yer nice 
house an’ plinty o’ 
iverythin’, an’ no wor- 
ry 0’ bein’ set out or 
havin’ the stove took 
for paymints or yer 
word refused at th’ 
grocer’s. It do got’ 
__ show that all has their 
troubles, now don’t it, 
Kate ?”’ 

Kate nodded a for- 
lorn assent. She had 
none of Mrs. Casey’s 
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“Fer all the worrld like Mis’ Latter Palmer.’ 


interest in the philosophy of trouble in 
general; she could only remember that 
Foley had wished she’d die and have done 
with her sickly wails. 

«* And whin I’m gon’,’’ she cried, shrill 
anger taking the place of despair, ‘I'll bet 
I'll not be cold before he’s found him some 
strappin’ huzzy that’s not wore out wid his 
tin children all in Calvary,—God rist their 
sowls!”’ 

‘*Sure!’’ Mrs. Casey’s dull, tired eyes 
blazed at the thought of this injustice. 
‘« That’d be just Pete Foley an’ no mis- 
take. But I'd fool ’im, Kate. I'd git 
aven wid ’im! It’s a husky guy he wants, 
is it? Id fix ’im!” 

A gleam of interest shone in Mrs. 
Foley’s wet eyes, and her sister went on. 

‘*Now, you taake my worrd, Kate 
Foley, an’ stop doin’ yer washin’. He’s 
well-to-do, let ’im pay fer a washwoman! 
An’ you lay down an’ taake it aisy. Git 
ye a couple o’ beers a day an’ fat up. An’ 
you buy yersilf some nice dressin’ sacks 
an’ spunk up. ‘Taake a cyar ride,’’ coun- 


seled Mrs. Casey getting more and mort 


excited as her fancy soared, ‘‘ taake cyar 


rides, an’ see if th’ air don’t be helpin’ 
ye. An’ if it don’t, let on like it did. 
Stop tellin’ ’bout yer stum’ck an’ yer hid, 


an’ brag ’bout yer new sacks an’ what ye 


seen and where yer goin’ next. ‘That'll 
interest Pete Foley, I'll bet ye.’’ 

Mrs. Foley dried her eyes and ‘took 
notice.’” ‘I b’lieve I will,’’ she said, 
with a self-conscious little giggle. 


Mrs. CaSey was deliciously excited. 
‘¢ Got anny money ?”’ she said. 

Yes, Mrs. Foley had six dollars, but it 
was ‘‘ agin th’ rint.’’ 

‘‘Nivir moind th’ rint,’’ commanded 
her sister. ‘‘ Pete Foley ain’t goin’ t’ git 
set out fer no six dollars. You come right 
out wid me an’ I'll help ye spind it. 
Thin, whin my Ang’la Ann comes from 
worrk, she’ll learn ye a swell new way 0’ 
doin’ yer hair, and agin ye go home Pete 
Foley ’ll think yer some husky guy come t’ 
flirt wid him an’ be a-taakin’ ye to shoot 
th’ chutes. 
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All Kate Foley’s doubts fled before this 
picture conjured by persuasive eloquence, 
and she actually allowed Mollie and Midget 
to walk hand in hand with her to Klein’s 
Emporium, Mrs. Casey leading the way 
with the baby in her arms. 

It was so long since the sickly, broken- 
spirited, little dyspeptic had taken any in- 
terest in personal adornment that she was 
far behind Mrs. Casey in enthusiasm for 
‘*style,”” though Mrs. Casey had not 
bought herself a stitch of clothes in un- 
numbered years, but wore the grotesque 
motley of people’s careless charity. 

True to feminine nature, the first pur- 
chase was a hat. Mrs. Foley’s rusty, 
black straw sailor was laid on a counter 
and the two women and three children 
abandoned themselves to the deliciousness 
of the moment. Mollie and Midget ran 
far down the aisles collecting every imagin- 
able kind of headgear, which their aunt 
and mother successively tried on, then 
handed back for the small girls to perch at 
rakish angles on their own unkempt heads 
while they smirked delightedly at them- 
selves in the mirrors. Even the baby 
made the most of this ‘‘trying’’ opportu- 
nity,—or the others did for her,—and 
dimpled and smiled under the brims of 
hats deemed ‘‘swell’’ for babies in the 
Ghetto. 

At length Mrs. Foley and her admiring 
train agreed upon a confection of pale blue 
tarletan, much frilled and shirred, with a 
drooping effect of coarse, yellow lace over 
the brim and a spray of solferino pink roses 
about the crown, 

‘*Ooh!’’ breathed Midget and Mollie 
ecstatically, caressing it with tender but 
dirty fingers. 

‘*Me!’’ screamed the baby lurching 
toward it, entranced, and yelling loudly 
when it was snatched from under her grasp 
and carried off to the wrapping desk to be 
done up in a paper bag. 

The next purchases were on the same 
floor, one was a white shirt waist, very 
**peekaboo,’’ and the other was a kimona 
sack of gay-colored lawn, with bands of 
turkey red. 

‘*He do love rid,’? Mrs. Foley mur- 
mured as she chose this. 

On the main floor they bought a red 
neck ribbon and a red tulle bow. Then 
Mrs. Foley was for stopping, but Mary 
Casey was intoxicated and there was no 


stopping her till the six dollars were gone. 
Not since she was married had she assisted 
at the spending of so much money “at 
wan lick.” 

She stopped at the jewelry counter, trans- 
fixed with delight, a queer, pathetic figure 
with her stained, bedrabbled brown skirt 
six inches too short in front and nearly as 
much sundered from her bulging gray flan- 
nel waist at the belt behind. She was 
bareheaded, with her wisp of dark hair 
screwed into a hard little knot like a but- 
ternut and ‘‘ skewered ’’ with a huge spike 
of asteel hairpin from which the blacking 
had long since worn off. She was only 
thirty-nine, but hollow-cheeked and Rollow- 
chested, a wreck of the slums, with their de- 
vastating record written large all over her. 

‘¢Look!’’ she cried, joyously, holding 
out a long chain of blue beads. ‘‘ Thim’s 
swell, Kate,’’ she tempted, ‘‘thim’s awful 
swell. I’m after seein’ all the high-step- 
pers wearin’ ’em, wid a fan ’tached to th’ 
ind! Ye got to stip high for Pete Foley, 
— if ye don’t, some wan ilse will.’’ 

So the beads were bought,—also a fan 
made of cloth roses that closed to simulate 
a bouquet. It seemed to Kate Foley then 
that there was nothing more for money to 
buy, but Mary Casey was not so minded. 
The crowning extravagance, marking the 
‘*swell’’ that was to be, was near the 
door, on their way out. Mrs. Foley 
balked, this was going too far. But Mrs. 
Casey held out, her eyes shining with ex- 
citement. 

‘*They all do,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ th’ 
min are great after it.’’? Anda bottle of 
cheap but powerful perfume was added to 
the pile of purchases. Then the homeward 
march began. 

It was half-past five when they reached 
Henry Street where their appearance, 
bundle-laden, was the signal for the gath- 
ering of a crowd. 

Down the long flight of rickety stairs 
they went single file, and along the dark, 
narrow passageway between their tenement 
and the next, the procession following. 
The Caseys had disdain for the rabble, as 
became persons so splendidly ‘‘con- 
nected,’’ but they had no wish to disperse 
it, for what’s the value of splendor if there’s 
no one by to envy you? 

One by one the things were unwrapped 
and spread in overpowering array on the 
kitchen table. 
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‘Ye must go home in’em,’’ Mrs. Casey 
commanded. ‘‘Agin Ang’la Ann come 
she’ll be showin’ ye a lot. She’s ter’ble 
quick at styles, an’ she sees lots, for thim 
gyurls where she works is dretful dressy.’’ 

Angela Ann came in at half-past six. 

Mrs. Casey showed tact in the explana- 
tion she gave her daughter for all these 
wild purchases. 

‘Yer aunt’s been frettin’ herself sick 
over the children bein’ took,’’ she said, 
‘‘an’ her stum’ck actin’ so quare-like, an’ 
I told her what she wants is t’ spunk up 
‘n’ enjoy life and lave off grievin’. So 


269 
Ann, and don’t taake up wid no slow 
whin yer turn comes.’’ 

Angela took down her aunt’s coarse, oily 
hair and built her a pompadour of huge 
dimensions which came far down over her 
left eye. ‘Then the peekaboo waist was 
donned and the scarlet neck ribbon tied in 
front, the tulle bow pinned on behind. 
Beads and fan were adjusted, and Mrs. 
Foley’s handkerchief soaked in cologne. 

‘* Ye look fer all the worrld like Mis’ 
Patter Palmer in th’ Soonday paaper,”’ 
cried Mrs. Casey, proudly. 

‘*Be sure ye wear yer kimony in the 





‘*Pete wants me f look loike th’ bist whin J go out wid him.” 


she've bought some new things fer t’ spruce 
hersilf an’ surprise yer Uncle Peter wid.’’ 

‘«Sure,’’ Angela agreed, comprehend- 
ingly. ‘*Ain’t I always told ye I b’lieve 
pa would get a hustle on him if you spruced 
up an’ made ’im ?”’ 

Mrs. Casey sighed. ‘‘’Tain’t the 
saame,’’ she said. ‘‘ It’s nothin’ t’ yer pa 
how I look. That ain’t his trouble. It’s 
a playsure fer yer aunt Kate to give her 
man this nice surprise, because he’s a stid- 
dy man an’ ’|l appreciate it. But yer pa 
ain’t like ’im. He ain’t got no ambition 
t’? git on. You mark my words, Ang’la 


~~ 
mornin’s,’’ she reminded. ‘‘An’ don’t 
fergit th’ beer,— it’s awful fatenin’, and I’ve 
& 
noticed,’’ lowering her voice, ‘‘they’re 


ter’ ble soft on husky guys. I nivir see the 
man that could abide bones. ”’ 

Mrs. Foley promised,—promised every- 
thing—and set out for Blue Island Avenue. 

‘¢Let me know how it worrks,’’ was 
Mrs. Casey’s final admonition. 

It was two weeks before Mrs. Casey’s 
curiosity was satisfied. ‘Then it was 
Mickey Finnegan who shouted at Johnny:-— 

‘‘ Yer aunt’s comin’, and Gee! but she’s 
dressed up.’’ 
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In a moment Mrs. Foley appeared, a 
dingy tribe at her heels. 

‘‘Here, you!’’ Johnny shouted, men- 
acingly, ‘‘ you git, every doggone wan o’ 
ye!’’ and he charged the intruders with a 
pointed lath, not fearing to goad the slow 
or the unwilling. 

Inthe Casey kitchen, Mrs. Foley was the 
center of a worshipful group. She wore, 
in addition to the finery in which she had 
departed after her last visit, a bead bag, 
and slippers with large gilt buckles, and 
she carried a white parasol with a very full 
if somewhat draggled chiffon ruffle. 

‘An’ how are ye ?’’ inquired Mrs. Casey. 


‘¢Oh,’’ with a jaunty air ot indifference 
to those ills the flesh is heir to, ‘‘ I’m fine, 
but kind o’ tired. Me an’ Pete was tothe 
Chutes las’ night till twilve. An to-mor- 
row we’re goin’ t’ Milwaukee in th’ Chris- 
topher C’lumbus. I come to see would 
ye care to go wid me while I buy me wan 
o’ these here sailor suits and a yachtin’ 
cap. Pete’s after sayin’ he wants me t’ 
look loike th’ bist whin I go out wid 
him.”’ 

‘*What’d I tell ye ?”’ cried Mrs. Casey, 
half in anguish and allintriumph. ‘‘ Y’kin 
do annythin’ wid a man that’s got ambi- 
tion t’ git on!”’ 


“ 





DOES IT PAY TO BE A TEACHER? 


By Arthur Goodrich 


The following letter to the author of this article from President Hadley, of Yale Univer- 
sity, demonstrating the importance of this subject, will interest our readers.—THE Epitors. 


My Dear Mr. GooprIcH :— 


I have read with great interest and pleasure your article, ‘‘ Does it Pay to 
be a School Teacher ?’”’ It seems to me that you have been unusually success- 
ful in showing in their proper proportion the factors which enter into this 


question on opposite sides. 


A difficulty that we have to deal with is that in our whole school system, pub- 





ih lic and private, the pressure to increase the quantity of teaching is greater than 
the pressure to increase the quality ; and this tendency, so far as it exists, makes 
for the increased employment of second-rate teachers rather than for the rapid 
discovery and promotion of first-rate ones. I believe that there are already 
some signs of a reaction against this tendency. If this reaction goes far it will 
greatly increase the attractions of the teaching profession for first-rate men. 
Faithfully yours, ARTHUR T. HADLEY. 
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O,’’ said one teacher deci- doing something else.’’ Another—a High 
| sively in answer to the ques- School principal—answered evasively until 
tion, ‘‘ it does not pay to be I asked him whether, if he were to choose 
a school-teacher. Any man now in the light of his experience, he 
who has brains enough to would select school-teaching as a life work. 
earn twelve hundred dollars ‘‘No,’’ he said quickly. ‘‘ Not because 


teaching can make twelve thousand dollars salaries are small, but for other reasons. 























DOES IT PAY TO BE 


For one thing, a man likes respect and rep- 
utation among men, and few men respect a 
school-teacher.’’ ‘It isn’t an _ active 
enough life to suit me,” said a third 
frankly. ‘‘It’s just unceasing drudgery 
on one level, with no risks to take and no 
heights to reach. I’d do something else 
in a minute if I could, but I’m getting too 
old to make a new start, and I’ve a wife 
and three children to support.’’ I quoted 
some of these answers to another moder- 
ately successful teacher. ‘‘ Perhaps they're 
right,’’ he said. ‘*As for me, I make 
enough money. In fact, I’m not at all cer- 
tain that I could make as much ina factory 
or in a law office. Regarding reputation—Il 
imagine that the majority of the people I 
know respect me as much as I respect the 
majority of the people. I find a great 
deal of satisfaction in my work, and even 
wealthy men seldom have as long a vaca- 
tion as I do. It pays me to bea school- 
teacher.’’ He was the only man among 
eleven teachers of various grades who gave 
me an affirmative reply to the question; 
the others were negative or doubtful. Per- 
haps this is significant, and perhaps it is 
merely another indication of American un- 
rest. 

A doctor must study his profession four 
years, get his degree, pass his state exam- 
inations and, if he can, do two or more 
years of hospital work in addition before 
he opens his office; but there are so many 
doctors that the vast majority merely make 
a living. A lawyer must prepare himself 
by years of study and work in law schools 
or law offices, and he must pass his bar 
examinations before he can practise; but 
there is probably no profession so over- 
crowded as the law. Hundreds of capable 
young men in every large city are being 
refused business positions daily because 
others have come before them, and the 
agencies that know of business openings are 
crowded. No professional course of study 
and no rigid examinations are required of 
aman whoistoteach. The qualifications, 
as outlined by a well-known superintend- 
ent, are merely: ‘‘ First, character; sec- 
ond, scholarship—a university education 
if possible; third, physical health; fourth, 
aptitude for teaching.’’ And yet it is dif- 
ficult to find enough good men for teach- 
ing positions each year, according to the 
statements of superintendents, and it is 
difficult to keep these men once they are 
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obtained. Evidently young men do not 
consider that school-teaching pays as well 
as other kinds of work, for there are fewer 
men teaching than there are doctors or 
lawyers in the country. 

A college education is looked upon as 
practically necessary to a man’s success in 
teaching. How many college men look 
forward to teaching as a life work? An 
official of last year’s graduating class at 
Princeton writes that ‘‘twelve men out of 
a class of two hundred and eighty-three 
have expressed their intention of taking 
up teaching as a profession.’” But he 
adds: ‘‘It is highly probable that a num- 
Ler of men will teach for a few years.’’ A 
study of the classes who graduated from ten 
to fifteen years ago from another well-known 
Eastern university shows that of those who 
taught during the first year after their grad 
uation only thirty-five per cent. in one class 
are teaching now, thirty-eight per cent. in 
another, fifty-three per cent. in another, 
seventy-six per cent. in another, and eighty 
per cent. in the fifth, A few men leave 
every profession and business, but probably 
not in the proportion represented by even 
the largest of these percentages. A num- 
ber, also, as suggested in the Princeton 
man’s letter, start teaching with the defi- 
nite intention of doing something else. 
They can make more money easily during 
the first years of teaching than in any other 


work. ‘To be doctors or lawyers they 
must spend money for a number of years 
before their earning period can begin. A 


minister is fortunate if his first year’s sal- 
ary is five hundred dollars, and he is still 
more fortunate if he collects all of that 
amount. A young man must ordinarily 
start his business career at six or eight dol- 
lars a week. But it is not difficult fora 
young man fresh from college to obtain in 
cash, or its équivalent, eight hundred dol- 
lars or one thousand dollars or even twelve 
hundred dollars for his first year of teach- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, however, many 
of these men, after teaching for three or 
four years, find it harder than before to 
begin at the bottom in some other work, 
and in many cases they are married and 
have, therefore, added responsibilities. 
They keep to their teaching, and, like the 
third man with whom I[ talked, decide re- 
luctantly and with considerable disappoint- 
ment that they are too old to make a 
change. Some, also, find quickly pleasant 
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surroundings and agreeable work, and re- 
main teachers from choice for the remain- 
der of their lives. Besides those, then, 
who are teaching merely as a stop-gap, a 
means of paying college debts or of putting 
aside a little money for a start in the 
world, there is probably a larger percentage 
in teaching than in any other profession 
of those who leave their chosen work after 
practising it for a number of years. 

Looking over the records of these same 
classes for some hint of comparative pro- 
gress, I chose men who left college with 
approximately the same promise of success. 
The results follow :— 


Class graduating fourteen <Apbrox- 


wmate 

years ago Salary 
Superintendent of a city’s schools... $3,500 
er rene 1,800 
ENT a WS asewnretaee dcseden 6,000 
Oe errr er eee 5,000 


Class graduating thirteen years ago 


ee 2,000 
Principal Preparatory School....... 2,500 
“via pines ih COE EET EEE ee 12,000 


Class graduating twelve years ago 


High School Principal............. $1,500 
Teacher Private school............ 2,000 
Dare ketenes Sckwd eee eee 10,000 
Dek is wis nis ioe Rawiee seins aes 5,000 
DIE span seen che dee bnee ce 3,000 


Class graduating eleven years ago 


High School Principal............. $2,700 
Teacher Private School............ 1,500 
IN 6xccwadaky paawaw ek Failure 
OT ee rer er ee 2,500 
Class graduating ten yeans ago 
Bie School TOMEMer, .occccccsccss $1,500 
POON. oe. cecasciwed ves 2,500 
PC cncscerseh) stp axeewawewes 3,000 
I SN oa ee nec a wih ae wa 6,000 


A young man, fresh from college, who 
decides to become a school-teacher, has 
many things to consider. The profession, 
if it can be called a profession, is still un- 
organized. No standard of excellence, no 
diploma certifying ability is required. 
Methods of teaching in public schools in 
New York State are very different from 
those in Colorado, and those in Utica are 


different from those in Buffalo, There are 
private schools with individual theories of 
teaching, boarding schools working under 
the auspices of various national churches, 
preparatory schools modeled after Eton 
and Harrow, and preparatory schools 
which aim merely to make their students 
pass college entrance examinations. There 
are almost as many methods of teaching 
arithmetic as there are of teaching vocal 
music. College positions the young gradu- 
ate must ignore temporarily, at least, for 
at present the colleges are choosing men 
with doctor’s degrees, preferably from 
abroad, scholars who may never have 
taught, to the practical exclusion ef men 
who have studied and practised teaching in 
secondary schools. To obtain his first 
position he ordinarily joins an agency— 
and one teacher remarked to me that the 
agencies and the school book publishers 
are the only people who become rich from 
school teaching. He takes to the agency 
his record at college, supplemented by as 
many pleasant recommendations from his 
professors as possible, pays his yearly fee, 
and promises the agency a certain percen- 
tage, five per cent. usually, of his first 
year’s salary. He will be sent on many a 
wild goose chase before he finds a school 
that he likes and which likes him. Occa- 
sionally his college will find a place for him 
in one of the schools that prepare directly 
for it. At any rate, he will find without 
great difficulty a position that will support 
him. Perhaps it will be ina little denomi- 
national boarding school where he will teach 
thirteen different subjects during his first 
year, as one man I know did. Perhaps 
he will find an opening at some old and 
well organized preparatory school, or per- 
haps in the graded schools of some thriv- 
ing city. Certainly, he will spend a good 
part of the summer trying blindly to pre- 
pare himself for work about which he 
knows little or nothing. 

A man probably learns more than any 
one of his pupils during his first year. He 
has five hours of active work five days in 
a week, but he usually works night and 
day and Saturdays as well. He finds that 
his supposed authority is an illusion; that 
he has none except that of personality and 
strategy. He must study every student 
in his classes, hold: them to work which 
they will shirk if they can, and so plan his 
teaching that it serves the dullest and the 
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Dr. Harlan P. Amen. 


Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 


brightest and the most restless equally well, 
If he is too strict, his pupils will dislike 
him and they will hamper him and them- 
selves as much as they can; if he is too 
lenient, they will play-with him as they 
would with a toy. His nerves are at a 
strain every minute of time in school meet- 
ing emergencies, and every minute of time 
out of school planning to meet emergencies. 
He must show no favoritism. He must 
be dignified, but flexibly so, for most chil- 
dren see through a sham exterior more 
quickly than their elders. If he is in a 
public school, he meets inquisitive mothers 
and softens irate fathers on one side, and 
explains to pompous principals and busy 
superintendents on the other side. If he 
is in a private school, the gloves with 
which he handles his pupils must be 
doubly thick and soft, for the pupils are 
the school’s source of income. If he is 
in a boarding school, a certain propor- 
tion of the boys are under his care until 
they are in bed, and often afterward when 
he quells surreptitious pillow fights, and 
stops hazing episodes, and sleeps himself 
with one ear alert to hear tip-toeing feet 
in the hall or on the stairs. He is by 
turns teacher, preacher, general, politician, 


Alfred Stearns. 
Principal of Phillips Andover A 


and executive, with his senses vigilant and 
his temper under control. And if he sur- 
vives his first year successfully d with 
some measure of content in the work, he 
is likely to be a teacher for the rest of his 
life. 

What is his future? In many of the 
public schools he finds that t lower 
grades are being consolidated | system- 
atized. Many cities already e their 
grammar schools under one executive head, 
with broad responsibilities and 1, com- 
mensurate salary. Even in rut choels 
the tendency toward consolidation is evi- 
dent. Mr. Cotton, the superintendent of 
Indiana schools, says: ‘* Witl r pres- 
ent tendency toward the centr tion of 
rural schools, which is being hastened by 
better roads and by better modes of travel, 
we hope at no distant day to extend the 
term and to make the minimum salary 
six hundred dollars.’’ Perhaps he works 
his way gradually into a High School 
principalship. He finds many difficulties, 
real or imagined, to contend with during 
his progress. His life is often tinerant 
as that of the old-time Methodist preacher. 
He goes from school to school, and from 


5 
city to city, making friends 
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Superintendent of the Public Schools of Greater Neu 


them, and making new friends. Many of 
his college mates whom he distanced so 
easily at the beginning are making twice 
the money he receives. He finds that 
there is some truth in atrite remark he has 
heard: ‘‘ A man needs the spur of brighter 
and more mature minds than his own; a 
teacher grows stale from dealing constantly 
with people younger than himself.’’ He 
will hear other teachers say that men in 
other professions and especially in business 
do not respect them because, there being 
more women teaching than men, teaching 
becomes women’s work, or because they 
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do not make money. And perhaps he will 
half believe them for a time, although his 
own good sense will show him that women’s 
men will be considered women’s men and 
men’s men will be considered men’s men, 
whatever their daily work, and that no 
man whose respect is worth having judges 
his acquaintances by the money they make, 
if only they live within their income. If 
his common-sense guides him, he will un- 
derstand that a fresh point of view, hard- 
headed practicality, aggressiveness and keen 
judgment are as necessary to a teacher as 
to a business man, and he will know, also, 
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Cooley. 


Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chicago 


why many teachers fall short of careers 
they might have made for themselves. And 
all the time he is watching the movements 
in educational centers, studying the work 
of other large schools, getting new ideas 
from college presidents and professors of 
pedagogy, dropping antiquated methods 
that are no longer useful, adding to his 
equipment the sensible features of the 
experimental fads of some private schools, 
getting into close touch with keener minds 
than his own, watching and sifting the re- 
sults of his own experience with the eyes 
of a scientist. ‘Then there are the super- 


intendent and the board of education; 
he must meet them on their own ground 
and he must convince them of his work 
and his needs, or he moves to some other 


school at the end of the year. And 
there is a power back of the board; the 
people, parents and relatives and friends 
of the boys and girls he ches. A 
friendly majority of these is best he 


can expect, 

There is no certainty about a public 
school-teacher’s position except in cities 
like San Francisco, where a system of 
life tenure is in force. But a safe place 
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Dr. Stmon J. McPherson. 


Headmaster of Lawrenceville School. 


is seldom at the front, and the uncer 
tainty gives the able, ambitious man greater 
opportunity. A principal of one of New 
York’s most notable schools started in a 
small country school. Only a few years 
ago he was the assistant principal of a 
high school in a small New England 
city. He was progressive, independent, 
a student and at the same time a man 
among men. His former chief is. still 
going through the old-time routine, while 
he has gone forward rapidly. And his 
career is only one sample among hundreds. 

Perhaps in the end the young man who 
starts teaching in the graded schools 
will be made the superintendent of some 
city’s centralizing system. If so, he will 
hold the highest place the public schools 
offer; he will receive a salary of from 
four thousand to five thousand dollars; 
and he will have an opportunity to create 
and mould the city’s educational de- 
velopment. It is all very business-like. 
The principals are his heads of depart- 
ments; his board of education is his board 
of directors; he is the executive head. He 
must know all theories of teaching and 
practical teaching as well; he must be a 


keen judge of men and of women; he 
must give every ounce of his strength 
and every particle of his ability to his 
schools, for they will represent him in 
methods and in personality. Like a pro- 
gressive business man, he has no real 
vacation. In the larger and more central 
ized systems, politics enter to harass him. 
On his school board, for example, is a 
lawyer who has a chent with a daughter. 
The lawyer suggests that his client’s 
daughter be given a position in the schools. 
The superintendent looks into her record 
and finds that she is not as capable as a 

mber of other women he can obtain, and 
he does not employ her. Almost Jinevi 
tably he has created an enemy on the 
school board, where he needs nothing but 
friends. If he employs the less efficient 
woman on the other hand, he creates a 
precedent that will lead to the lowering of 
the standard throughout his entire sys- 
tem. ‘There are two neighboring cities 
not far from New York where the effects 
of the two policies can be seen. In one 
the superintendent is disliked and the 
schools are strong; in the other the super- 
intendent is tolerated, but the schools are 
probably the poorest inthe State. Only a 
little while ago the superintendent of schools 
in a Massachusetts city discharged a ward 
politician who had been put in his office, 
and at the end of the year the town had 
been so influenced against him that the 
school board was allowed to dismiss him, 
although he is recognized as one of the 
most capable school superintendents in the 
country. This political interference ex- 
tends often beyond superintendents. ‘The 
principal of a Connecticut high school was 
turned out of his position after years of 
service, some time ago, by political means. 
When he left it, the school’s certificate ad- 
mitted men to all colleges where certificates 
were received, and its standing was as high 
as that of any school in the State. Since 
that time there have been almost as many 
new principals as there have been years, 
and in spite of infinitely better equipment 
and support than he was given, the school’s 
certificates are not accredited and its grad- 
uates find great difficulty in passing college 
examinations. 

‘¢Once a private school-teacher, always 
a private school-teacher,”” is a common 
adaptation of the old saying. In a private 
school the young teacher often finds a 
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more sheltered life and pleasanter sur 
roundings than do those who are cogs in a 
large city school machine. He is allowed 
more initiative and he is usually on confi- 
dential terms with the school master. His 
salary approximates those of his friends in 
public schools, but he seldom has the 
rough and tumble experience that ought 
to make them broader and more resource- 
ful. He obtains a training, however, that 
may lead him in time to open a school of 
his own, in which, if he is successful, he 
will gain a considerably larger income and 
he will have, in addition, an opportunity 
to prove himself, to make a school that re- 
flects his ideas and ideals. And _ most 
teachers whom I know find more pleasure 
in this, the creating of a concrete achieve- 
ment, than in large incomes. An exam 
ple of this fact is a man who until lately 
managed under a board of trustees, a well 
known private school. Some differences 
arose in regard to which he felt that he 
could not yield with any satisfaction to 
himself. He is now a teacher in a much 
more important school at nearly double the 
income, but he would prefer to be again 
in his old place, making a-school, carrying 
twice the responsibility at half his present 
salary. ‘The joy of the work meant more 
to him than his bank account. 

What shall be said of the young man 
who starts teaching.in one of the little, 
strict, in many cases poverty-ridden board- 
ing schools which are often under denomina- 
tional control. Itis not strange that he often 
is discouraged at the end of one or two 
grinding years of varied endeavor, es- 
pecially when he sees older and perhaps 
abler men toiling mechanically beside him, 
hopeless of any better future. And yet 
many notable men have begun their work 
in similar schools, and at atime when these 
schools were not as progressive as they are 
now. Abram W. Harris began his career 
in a small boarding school after he had 
graduated from Wesleyan. He returned 
to Wesleyan, after a year, as a tutor, 
studied abroad for a time, and came back 
to an instructorship. From this position 
he went into the office of the Experiment 
Station at Washington and became in a 
short time its director, exhibiting unusual 
and unexpected abilities as an executive. 
‘The trustees of what is now the University 
of Maine heard of him, and he was called 
to the presidency of that then practically 
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unknown institution. Ina f years the 


University of Maine had grown to its pres- 
ent size and was famous, and with it the 
man who had made it. He left Orono 
three years ago to take the directorship of the 
Jacob ‘Tome Institute, the richest second- 
ary school in the country, with an endow- 
ment of three million dollars here are 


few educators in America w receive so 
large a salary as Mr. Harris or who work 


under as favorable conditions, and those 
who know him best—and he is scarcely yet 
at middle age—believe that infinitely larger 


achievements lie before him. 

Young men who find successful places 
in such noted secondary schools as Law- 
renceville, Hill School, Horace Mann, 
Groton, St. Paul’s, Andover, Exeter and 
others of similar standing, can look forward 
to long lives of progressive teaching under 
the best conditions, with sufficiently large 
incomes and in the midst of what is, in 
its essence, a large, conget family of 
endeavor, from the head-master to the iast 
pupil in the lowest form. Does it pay to 
be a school-teacher? Ask Dr. Peabody, 
of Groton School. When graduated 
from an English university and went into 
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George Albert Wentworth. 


Author of many familiar 


a banking office, everybody who knew him 
expected that he, like many of his relatives, 
would be rich. One day he surprised 
them by leaving his office and entering a 
theological school. When he had finished 
his course, he surprised them still more by 
accepting a call toa parish in Vombstone, 
Arizona, where he found distinctly new and 
varied experience. From the beginning 
he had had plans for a school, and they 
had been maturing in his brain. When he 
was twenty-eight years ‘ld he opened Gro- 
ton School. ‘That was not a very long 
time ago, but the school is proud of its 
history. There are only one hundred and 
fifty boys in attendance, but that is because 
Mr. Peabody does not wish more. It is 
self-supporting, and that is all that is nec- 
essary, aside from the large gifts it has re- 
ceived and is receiving for increased facili- 
ties. No college alumni are more loyal 
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text-hooks on Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 
and least-loved of writers for children 


For a generation the best-selling 


than Groton graduates, and when they 
come back, as they do at the end of the 
year, or at anniversary times, and fill the 
apartments that are always ready to receive 
them, they are boys again at Groton, feel- 
ing near them once more the gentle, dom- 
inating spirit of the man who has put his 
impress on the entire community and whose 
influence will go with them throughout 
their lives. It is given to comparatively 
few men to be paid for any work as Dr. 
Peabody is paid for school-teaching. 

A wise business man once said that three 
considerations of practically equal impor- 
tance make up the value of a position: the 
pleasure one finds in the work, the conge- 
niality of the people with whom one works, 
and the salary one receives. It is doubt- 
ful if the average doctor or lawyer or busi- 
ness man finds more pleasure in his work 
than the average school-teacher while he 
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Rev. Endicott Peabody. 


Founder and headmaster of Groton Schor 


works. It is doubtful, also, if any profes- 
sion shelters those who practise it from 
uncongenial people as school-teaching shel- 
ters teachers. As to salaries—while they 
range ordinarily for women and men from 
two hundred dollars to five thousand dol- 
lars, the average salary men receive from 
public school teaching in New Jersey, 
which can be taken as a fairly typical State, 
is eighty-seven dollars a month, while the 
average income of the doctors of the 
United States has been estimated at less 
than seven hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. Certainly, also, the average salary 
in private schools throughout the country 
is higher than in the public schools. And 
there is a reward for the school-teacher 
which the wise business man did not con- 
sider. The lawyer can point to a case he 
has won, and show how he has obtained 
justice. A doctor may single out men and 
women whose lives he has saved and whose 


bodies he has healed. A 
can furnish evidences of his « 
progress. But the successf 
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She sang foolish little love songs. 
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CARMENCITA OF THE “EARLY 
MORNING” 


By Edwin Lawrence Gibson 


WITH A DRAWING BY MARTIN JUSTICE 
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bya} A RMENCITA was barmaid 
at the ‘‘ Early Morning,’’ 
a small ‘‘cantina’’ in the 
BU Sieny old mining town of 
= Loreta, in northern Mex- 
eee as ico. You will find it at the 
end of the Calle de Aldama, just within 
the shadow of the old cathedral of Santa 
Rosalia. It is a cool, dark place with 
whitewashed walls and astone floor. There 
are a few roughly made tables and chairs 
on one side of the room; along the other 
side is the bar, above which hangs a gaud- 
ily colored print of the Madonna. ‘They 
are good Catholics at the ‘* Early Morn- 
ing.’” 

This cantina is the favorite resort of 
the miners of Loreta, particularly the 
Americans. It is here they used to gather 
to play at cards and dice and to drink to 
Carmencita, who was generally acknowl- 
edged—in Loreta, at least—as the ‘‘ pret- 
tiest barmaid in all Mexico.’’ 

But I must describe to you this Carmen- 
cita. She was a mere child in years—not 
more than sixteen—but a woman grown for 
all that. She had a small, shapely figure, 
and a sweet, dark face, with laughing eyes 
and a red mouth. Her mother was dead. 
She lived with her father, Gabriel Rod- 
riquez, a Spaniard by birth, and an old 
Indian woman who had been her nurse. 
They occupied rooms above the cantina. 
She had been educated at the convent of 
San Martinez. ‘‘ The Sisters,’’ she would 
say, ‘‘ they were very kind to me, but, ah, 
Sefior,’’ and she would shrug her shoulders, 
‘*they were so devout. And there were 
no men at San Martinez save Padre Fran- 
cisco, and he was fat and stupid. Here,’’ 
and she would sigh contentedly, ‘‘ every- 
thing is quite different, is it not so, 


Sefior?’’ And you would probably have 
agreed with her that here everything was, 
indeed, quite different. 

She had picked up a little English from 
the miners, and knew many of the coarse 
songs of the border. These she sang in a 
quaintly broken fashion and in an excellent 
voice, which made her very blunders agree- 
able. She liked Americans. ‘‘ Ah, los 
Americanos,’’ she used to say, ‘‘I love 
them; they are so strong, so honest, so— 
impolite.’? And then in English, ‘‘ They 
are deleecious.’’ It was her favorite word. 


Larry Bentley, junior partner of the firm 
of Harford & Bentley, American Mining 
Engineers, wandered down the Calle de 
Aldama toward the cathedral of Santa Ro- 
salia. More than one of the passers-by 
turned to look at him as he passed down 
the narrow, crooked street. And indeed, 
he was good to look at, this tall, clean- 
built American in riding boots and som- 
brero. He wished to examine a stone set 
in the masonry of the old church, which, 
he had been told, was curiously carved 
with strange inscriptions, and was supposed 
to have been fashioned in the time of 
Montezuma. 

He paused before the open door of the 
‘* Early Morning.’’ Some one was sing- 
ing within. Bentley had been in Loreta 
but a short time, and had frequented the 
cantina but once or twice, but he needed 
no one to tell him that it was Carmencita 
who was singing. ‘The coolness and the 
voice tempted him; carved stones and 
cathedrals lost their interest; he entered 
the cantina. A couple of Americans in 
boots and flannel shirts were lounging 
along the bar. Five or six Mexicans were 
sprawled over chairs or leaning against the 
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wall. Carmencita was perched on the 
edge of a table, her pretty head bent tow- 
ard the strings of her guitar, her little foot 
beating time in the air. 


‘«Oh, Jonah went a-fishin’, 
For to catch a whale, 

But the whale he swallowed Jonah, 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 


The Americans laughed uproariously. 
‘*Jonah’’ was a prime favorite on the 
frontier. The Mexicans, who did not un- 
derstand, smiled at the enthusiasm of their 
neighbors and puffed lazily at their cigar- 
ettes. Carmencita laid aside her guitar 
and approached Bentley. 

‘« Buenos dias, Sefior,’’ she said, ex- 
tending her hand. ‘‘It is long since we 
last saw you. Let me see, one—two— 
three days,’’ counting on her fingers. 

‘<Tt seems like three months,’’ he re- 
plied gallantly, in Spanish almost as perfect 
as her own. 

‘* Ah, Sefior, you are kind,’’ she said 
for want of something better to say, for she 
was not accustomed to such polite Ameri- 
cans. Then, assuming an air of innocence, 
she added: ‘‘ Do you then find the wine of 
the ‘ Early Morning ’ so—tempting ?”’ 

‘*Not so—tempting as the barmaid of 
the ‘ Early Morning ’,’’ he replied, for he 
was a gentleman and knew his duty. 

‘«Sefior, you are silly,’’ she said dis- 
dainfully. She pouted her red lips and 
puckered her pretty brows in an attempt 
to frown, but her eyes laughed out at him. 
Her make-believe displeasure was more 
charming than convincing. 

‘*You would have me believe that ?’’ 
she continued. ‘‘It would be difficult.’’ 
Then, changing her mood, she added 
coaxingly, ‘‘ Now confess, Sefigr, it was 
not I that drew you here. It was the 
wine. You came to drink; is it not so?’’ 

‘** To drink to you, Sefiorita,”” he said, 
bowing like a Spanish cavalier. 

‘«Sefior, you are ridiculous,’’ she cried, 
affecting great scorn. Then a sudden 
thought occurred to her. She laughed 
merrily. ‘‘ But it shall be as you wish,’’ 
she added. She turned to those about 
her. ‘*QOyez, Sefiors,’’ she cried gaily, 
‘‘our friend here wishes to drink to my 
health. Surely you will not permit him to 
drink it alone ?”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ they protested, laughing. 
‘We all drink to Carmencita; it is our 


custom.’’ They crowded about Bentley 
good-naturedly. He was fairly caught ; 
he could but yield as gracefully as he was 
able. The glasses were filled. 

‘*And now a toast, Sefior,’’ said Car- 
mencita, laughing. A chair was dragged 
forward. Bentley mounted it. It is a 
custom at the ‘‘ Early Morning.’’ 

‘* Drink, then,’’ said he, holding up his 
glass, ‘‘ to Carmencita, whose lips are rosier 
than this red wine of Matanzas, and whose 
eyes are more sparkling; may she never 
lack lovers.’’ 

The glasses clinked; the toast was 
drunk. Carmencita stood smiling hehind 
the bar, not at all embarrassed by this ova- 
tion. 

‘It is an excellent toast,’’ she cried, 
when the glasses were set down. ‘It is 
deleecious. A thousand thanks, Sefiors, 
and may the blessed Santa Maria never 
send me other lovers than yourselves.’’ 

The men went laughing back to the 
tables, to their cards and dice, their cigar- 
ettes and ‘‘tequilla.’’ Bentley was left 
alone with Carmencita. She came quite 
close to him. 

‘‘Sefior, you are kind,’’ she said teas- 
ingly. 

‘«*T am silly.’’ 

** You are ridiculous,’’ and she laughed. 

He was silent. She put her elbows on 
the bar, and, resting her chin in her hands, 
looked up at him. 

‘«The wine of Matanzas,’’ she asked, 
‘‘it is quite red ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered, shortly. 

‘* As red as my lips?’’ 

‘« Almost,’’ relenting a little. 

«« And as—sweet ?’’ 

‘‘Lastima, bonita,’’ he exclaimed, be- 
ginning to understand. ‘‘ How should | 
know, having never tasted of your lips ?”’ 

‘«Surely,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘’ tis a thing 
soon proven.’’ 

He needed no more coaxing, but bent 
and kissed her. 

‘‘And now, Sefior, which is the 
sweeter ?’’ 

He smacked his lips reflectively ; then 
laughing, ‘‘ the red wine of Matanzas,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is not half so sweet as the lips of 
Carmencita. They are deleecious.’’ 

And he kissed her again. 

All this did not escape the two Ameri- 
cans. 

‘«Carmencita hev got another sucker a 
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nibblin’ at her hook,”’ said Shorty Dobbs 
to his companion. 

‘*Na, ’tis more like a whale he is,’’ re- 
plied MacKenzie. ‘‘ He’s fearsome big for 
sic a leetle fisher-lass. Ye know, Shorty, 
what happened to Jonah.” 

Wherewith they both started down the 
street arm in arm, and singing, 


‘¢Oh Jonah went a fishin’, 
For to catch a whale, 
But the whale, he swallowed Jonah, 
And thereby hangs a tale.’’ 


Back of the ‘‘ Early Morning’’ there is 
a delightful bit of old garden, which had 
once been a part of the Cathedral grounds. 
There was an old fountain, no longer in 
repair, and a stone bench under a pome- 
granate tree. Near by was an image of 
the Virgin, green with age, on whose breast 
two birds had built their nest. When the 
birds had first built, Don Gabriel had 
wished to tear down the nest, but Car- 
mencita had begged her father to let it 
stay. So it had remained, and each year 
the birds had brought forth their brood 
safely on the sheltering bosom of the stone 
Virgin. 

It was into this delightful old garden 
that Bentley came the next day to meet 
Carmencita. It was during the hour of 
the Siesta, when, as Don Gabriel used to 
say, all Mexico slept except Americans and 
mosquitoes. She brought her guitar and 
sang to him, not the coarse songs she sang 
in the cantina, but old Spanish ballads 
with endless verses and foolish little love 
songs. Bentley sat beside her, rolling in- 
numerable cigarettes, and making love to 
her between the verses. And when she 
tired of singing, she too lighted a cigarette 
and they blew smoke in one another’s face, 
kissing each other in the clouds which en- 
veloped them. ‘They were very happy, 
sitting there on the stone bench, under the 
pomegranate tree. 

Meanwhile Don Gabriel slept, or cursed 
the mosquitoes for disturbing him. Had 
he known what was going on in his garden, 
he might have cursed the American as 
well. 

After that, Bentley came often to the old 
garden back of the ‘‘ Early Morning,’’ and 
at the end of the summer Carmencita had 
promised to be his wife. They were to be 
married at Christmas time. 

It was on an afternoon late in August 
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that Bentley, coming into the garden, found 
Carmencita bending over the old fountain. 
He approached her unawares, and, looking 
over her shoulder, into the water, mis- 
quoted :— 


‘«Thy mirror says thy face is fair, 
And well I know thy mirror tells thee true.”’ 


** Ah, how pretty,’’ she said, attempting 
to laugh. ‘Then she became downcast. 
‘¢But the mirror speaks falsely this time, 
my dear, for see, my eyes are red with 
weeping.”’ 

‘*Then you are trying to see if your 
tears will not turn to pearls as in the song 
of the mermaid you sang to me yester- 
day.”’ 

But she only shook her head. ‘‘ How 
can you jest so?’’ she asked reproachfully, 
‘¢T but stooped to bathe my eyes.”’ 

He took her in his arms. ‘Tell me,’’ 
he said, ‘‘what has happened to change 
my little Felicia into my Lady Dolores.’’ 

‘*Ah, my dear, I am very unhappy. 
One of my birds has broken awing. You 
know, it lived with its mate on the breast 
of the Virgin, and although I have prayed 
her to save it, I fear it will die. And to 
think that but yesterday it could fly so high 
and sing—ah, so sweetly. And now it 
can but lie on the ground and flutter its 
poor wing. And that is not all, my dear. 
Tis an evil omen; I feel it. ‘The Virgin 
would never let it be hurt were it not for a 
warning.’’ She began totremble. ‘‘ My 
dear,’’ she said, ‘‘I am afraid.’’ 

Bentley pressed her to him and kissed 
away the tears, calling her all the endear- 
ing names he could think of, and when she 
had calmed herself a little, he asked "her 
to sing ‘‘Carmela.”” It was his favorite 
song and she always liked to sing it for 
him, After a while she forgot all her fears 
and laughed and chatted as merrily as 
ever. But after he had left her that aiter- 
noon she went to look at the crippled bird 
in the soft nest she had made for it on the 
ground, and a little sigh escaped her. 
‘¢ The Virgin would never let it be hurt 
were it not for a warning,’’ she said. 

Bentley had scarcely reached his hotel 
when an Indian boy crossed the court-yard 
holding a yellow envelope in his hand. 

‘*Una telegrama para el Sefior,’’ he 
said, 

It was a telegram from his uncle an- 
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nouncing his father’s death and urging his 
return home at once, 

‘The next day he started for the United 
States. _Carmencita watched him from the 
top of the trail until he disappeared in the 
valley below. He had promised to be 
back before Christmas. ‘‘ After all, it was 
only a few months.’’ 

Carmencita walked slowly back to the 
cantina. But first she went into the gar- 
den to see the little bird with the broken 
wing. It was dead. 

Bentley’s letters came regularly and 
Carmencita always took them out to the 
garden to read them under the pomegran- 
ate tree. ‘They were the first letters she 
had ever received. How she cherished 
them! But Christmas time came and went 
and Bentley had not returned. Then for 
a month Carmencita came empty-handed 
from the postoffice. Then a letter came 
and that was the last. Carmencita took it 
out to the garden and there, seated on the 
stone bench, she read it through. 

‘<The time I spent in Mexico,’’ it ran, 
‘‘is like a pleasant dream. I sometimes 
wished I had never wakened. I confess 
you had me bewitched. The wine I 
drank at the ‘Early Morning’; was it 
wine or was it a potion? After I drank of 
it, I remember I went into an enchanted 
garden, and there I saw a beautiful fairy 
sitting on a stone bench, who played a 
guitar and smoked cigarettes. I looked 
about me, and what I had once thought 
were mountains were only heaps of sand. 
Then I woke up. I see things differently 
now; from the American point of view, so 
to speak, in which neither love nor witch- 
craft plays an important part. What we 
had intended, of course, can never be. 
The mountains are no longer heaps of 
sand. Nevertheless, my little summer in 
Arcadia shall always be a sweet remem- 
brance to me.”’ 

As Carmencita read, her face paled, and 
when she had finished it she let it fall into 
her lap and stared at the ground in front 
of her. She knew she was hurt, dread- 
fully hurt, but as yet she felt no pain. 
But it would come, she knew it would 
come. She waited for it. The breeze 
lifted the letter from her lap and it fluttered 
to the ground. She looked at it and 
smiled pitifully. ‘‘ Poor little letter,’’ she 
said. ‘*So small a thing to carry so much 
of pain.’’ 


And then as the full realization of her 
sorrow came upon her and she felt the dull 
unending heart-ache, she cried out in 
her grief, and ran and threw herself at the 
foot of the stone Virgin. ‘Oh, Merciful 
Mother of Jesus,’’ she cried, ‘‘let me 
die, let me die like the bird with the 
broken wing.’’ 


That evening there was a dance in 
Loreta. The long hall was dimly lighted 
with smoking lamps hung about the wall. 
In one corner the orchestra, composed of 
a violin and a guitar, were trying to make 
themselves heard above the shuffling of 
many feet. ‘There were American miners 
in flannel shirts with their hair still wet 
from the brush. ‘There were the dark- 
skinned Mexicans in their elaborate, tight 
fitting trousers. There were the shapeless 
forms of the Mexican mountain women. 
And flitting about among them, like a bird 
on the wing, was Carmencita. 

After the first paroxysms of grief had 
passed, her pride had come to her aid. 
She was the daughter of Gabriel Rodriquez, 
and had the proud blood of Spain in her 
veins. No one must know that she had 
been slighted by an American. So she 
had dressed and come to the dance, and 
now she laughed and chatted and no one 
knew that her heart was heavy within her 
—no one except her old nurse, who sat in 
one corner and watched her with anxious 
eyes. She had found her at the Statue of 
the Virgin that afternoon. 

After a time Carmencita was asked to 
sing. Laughingly she took the guitar that 
was proffered her and lightly touched 
the strings. ‘‘ What is your pleasure, my 
friends ?’’ she asked merrily. 

‘«Sing ‘Carmela’,’’ suggested some 
one. It was a woman’s voice. Carmen- 
cita was startled. It was the song that 
Bentley liked so well. A second she hes- 
itated. It was his favorite, but she would 
sing it—she would show them that she did 
not care, that she was not afraid. Then 
with brave eyes fixed on the opposite wall, 
and with lips that always smiled, she sang 
the words of the foolish little song:— 


‘« Perla preciosa de mis amores, 
Que son las flores junto de ti? 
Yo las contemplo una por una, 
Y no hay ninguna iguali a ti. 


Everybody was listening. They had all 
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heard Carmencita sing before, but never 
like this. ‘There was an uncomfortable 
quiet in the room, as soft and piercing 
sweet came the words:— 


‘« Recuerda, Carmen encantadora, 
A toda hora siempre de mi—” 


Then something arose in the throat of 
Carmencita which choked her further utter- 
ance. Her voice broke. Quick as 
thought, but not too quick to escape de- 
tection, she snapped one of the cords of 
the guitar. 

‘¢Lastima !’’ she exclaimed. ‘See, I 
have broken a string. Is it not unfortu- 
nate, Sefiors, and the song but half com- 
pleted ?”’ 

A woman laughed spitefully. It was the 
same woman who had asked her to sing 
‘‘Carmela.’’ Carmencita laid her guitar 
on the chair beside her and stood up. She 
was very pale. 

‘*T cannot sing any more for you to- 
night, my friends,’’ she said. ‘It is late, 
and Iam not well. Itis the heat. Another 
time and I will sing for you all the songs I 
know—all except ‘Carmela’,’’ she fal- 
tered. ‘‘ Do not ask me to sing that—’ tis 
such a foolish little song,’’ and she smiled 
pitifully. Then calling her old nurse to 
her, she bade them good night. 

At the door two Americans stood aside 
to let her pass. ‘* The cussed sucker hev 
quit his nibbling at Carmencita’s hook,’’ 
said Shorty Dobbs sadly to his companion. 

‘¢ Aye, the whale were too big for sic a 
tiny fisher lass,’’ replied MacKenzie, and 
swore softly to himself. 


It was again a hot day in August. Ten 
years had passed since Carmencita had 
said good-by to her American lover. She 
had never married. Her father had died 
and she no longer acted as barmaid; there 
was another girl behind the bar at the 
‘« Early Morning.’’ Carmencita only came 
in when it pleased her, to speak to her old 
friends. 

Dr. Hartman looked worried as he en- 
tered the cantina and asked the girl to call 
her mistress. He sat down at his accus- 
tomed table in the corner with a frown on 
his usually pleasant face. He had a deli- 
cate mission to perform, and he knew not 
how to go about it. He looked up as she 
came across the room. ‘Ten years had 
changed her but little. Her eyes were 
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soft, a little sad perhaps, but beautiful, 
and her teeth were as white as the orange 
blossoms in the patio. She was still a very 
beautiful woman. 

‘¢ Buenos dias, Sefior Doctor,’’ she said 
giving him her hand. ‘‘How did you 
pass the siesta, it was so warm?’’ 

‘* Very well, thank you, I dreamed of 
you.’’ 

‘¢Sefior, you are too old to be so silly. 
It is only permitted to the young to be so 
foolish. But listen, I have a new wine 
which I wish you to try; it came but yes- 
terday.’’ Sheturned round. ‘‘ Juanita,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ bring the Sefior Doctor some 
of the new wine of Oswego.’’ And when 
it was brought, ‘‘I have been told, Juan- 
ita,’’ she said, still addressing the girl, 
‘that if there is anything that the doctor 
loves more than a case of fever or a broken 
bone, ’tis a glass of good wine.’’ 

‘¢ Or a beautiful woman,’’ supplemented 
the doctor. 

Carmencita affected not tohear. ‘‘ And 
what is more, Juanita, I have heard it said 
that he was a connoisseur and a most ex- 
cellent judge. ”’ 

‘* Of beauty,’’ said the doctor. 

But apparently Carmencita had not 
heard. She had taken the glass from the 
tray and was holding it up to the light. 
‘«Ts it not pretty ?’’ she asked. 

‘¢ Lovely,’’ said the doctor, but he was 


looking at her eyes instead of at the glass. 


‘¢Such a beautiful color,’’ she mused as 
she turned the glass so that the sunlight 
might fall upon it, making it look like 


melted rubies. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the doctor, thoughtfully, 
whose eyes were not on the glass. ‘*A 
beautiful color, indeed, yet one hard to 
describe. Sometimes I think it is brown, 
and at other times, black, and then again, 
I would swear it was violet.” 

Carmencita sat the glass down on the 
table. ‘*Tell me, Sefior, what is the 
trouble. When you jest so badly I know 
there is something wrong.’’ 

‘‘ There is something wrong,’’ the doc- 
tor replied, gravely. ‘‘ It concerns a friend 
of yours. He met with an accident.’’ 

‘*A friend of mine?’’ she asked. 
‘¢Who?” 

‘‘His name is Bentley,’’ said the Doc- 
tor, turning away his eyes. He expected 
a scene, which he dreaded. ‘There was 
none. He looked at the woman again. 
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Her face was a little pale, perhaps, but 
that was all. 

‘<Bentley,’’ she repeated, thoughtfully. 
‘Ah yes, [remember now. You say he 
was hurt, Sefior?’’ Her tone only im- 
plied casual interest. 

The Doctor stared at her for a minute, 
then continued, anxious to finish what he 
had so dreaded to begin. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, 
‘«he was found only a mile or two from 
town. He had evidently mistaken the 
trail and followed one of the cow-paths. 
In attempting to turn round his horse had 
fallen with him.’’ The Doctor was watch- 
ing her face, intently. ‘* He wishes to 
see you, Carmencita.”’ 

Her eyes narrowed to mere slits, out of 
which the fire seemed to leap, but her 
voice was quite calm. ‘‘It is so warm,’”’ 
she complained. ‘*Do not ask me to 
visit the sick to-day, Sefior. Perhaps to- 
morrow,—but no, to-morrow is a saint’s 
day and I must help the children sing a 
mass, and the next day—’’ 

‘¢ There will be no next day,’’ broke in 
the doctor, impatiently. ‘‘ He can scarcely 
live more than two or three hours.’’ He 
turned his head away. ‘‘And may the 
Lord forgive ine this one falsehood,’’ he 
said to himself. 

The color went from Carmencita’s face. 
For a moment she sat perfectly still. Then 
she got up. ‘‘I will go with you, Sefior 
Doctor,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘ Come, let us 
make haste.”’ 

Together and without many words they 
went to the doctor’s home where Bentley 
had been taken after the accident. The 
doctor showed her the room, then waited 
outside. 

It was true Bentley was a very sick man, 
but it had not taken the doctor long to 
discover that it was not the broken bones 
that were causing all the trouble. Little 
by little he learned the whole story: how 
his father had died, how he had returned 
home and found his mother prostrated 
with grief, how he, the only son, was left 
to look after his invalid mother. He had 
kept his engagement-a secret at first ; 
then when his mother became stronger, he 
told her of his plans to marry Carmencita 
Rodriquez. She would not listen to it. 
He persisted. She begged him to put the 
girl out of his thoughts. He refused. 
Then she became ill and he promised to 
give her up. So he had written her that 


last letter. He could not ask her to wait 
for him, for he did not know when he 
would be free. He knew his mother 
would never relent. So he, in his letter, 
treated the matter lightly. He thought 
she would forget him. He even hoped he 
might forget her. But he could not. Ten 
years passed and his mother died. Then 
he wrote again to Carmencita. The letter 
was returned unopened. Was she dead? 
Was she married? Or was she merely in- 
different? He came to find out. And 
now he knew that she was neither dead 
nor married. ‘Then it must be that she 
did not care for him any longer. Jt was 
this thought that was making him grow 
weaker when he should be getting stronger. 
And so the Doctor had undertaken his 
mission to the ‘* Early Morning’’ in search 
of arestorative not in his medicine chest. 
And he had not come away empty-handed. 

Now he went and looked in at the open 
door of the room which Bentley occupied. 
Carmencita was seated on the bed bending 
over the sick man and holding his hand. 
They did not see the Doctor at the door. 

‘«T wonder if she will forgive me for de- 
ceiving her,’’ he asked himself. Then he 
went quietly down stairs. In the hall he 
met Maria, his housekeeper, on her knees 
scrubbing the stone door-step. 

‘« Maria,’’ he said, ‘‘I have just told a 
lie. Is it wrong to lie, Maria?” 

‘‘Undoubtedly, Sefior,’’ she — said 
gravely. ‘It is a grievous sin.’’ 

‘*But I have lied for a good cause,’’ 
pleaded the Doctor. ‘‘ Surely it is not 
wrong to lie when it brings happiness ?’’ 

‘‘ Nothing justifies a lie, Sefior. It is 
an odious thing.’’ The righteous Maria 
was becoming indignant. The Doctor 
looked down on her, slightly amused. 

‘*Well I’ll be damned,’’ he muttered. 

‘« Most assuredly, Sefior.’’ 

‘*No, I’ll be damned if I will,’’ ex- 
claimed the Doctor. Then he calmed 
himself. ‘Listen, Maria,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
is my firm belief that it is better to tell a 
bushel of lies than to cause a peck of 
trouble.” He smiled at the shocked 
face of his servant, then stepped over the 
door-step into the garden. 

But Maria dropped her brush, her hands 
flew to her breast, her uplifted eyes were 
tight shut, while her lips muttered, inar- 
ticulately. She was praying for the soul 
of her master. 
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S GO-CARTS 


A Tale of Business and Babies 


By H. S. 
WITH A DRAWING 


HE proprietor of the Brown- 
ville Bargain House re- 
garded his buyer, Mr. 
Pickle, with a malignant eye. 

‘Now, however, Pickle,’’ 

SSSR he was inquiring for perhaps 
the tenth time, ‘‘ did you come to lay in 
such a almighty stock of them go-carts and 
baby-kerridges ?’’ 

The subject had long ago become a 
touchy one with Mr. Pickle. ‘* How could 
I figure on just such and such a number of 
babies ?’’ he demanded, exasperated. ‘‘I 
ain’t no mind-reader, and I say it ain’t in 
reason to ask it.’’ 

‘*What do I pay you big wages for 
then—wages that eats up all my profit, 
and leaves me needy? I’d a been easy on 
you if it was only two_or three sticking by 
us, bu/—”’ he paused eloquently. ‘‘ Dick, 
go down stairs and count up careful them 
go-carts that Mr. Pickle so kindly laid in 
for us.”’ 

Dick did not move from the stack of 
tin-pails he was, at least nominally, dust- 
ing. ‘‘There’s eleven of ’em,’’ he assert- 
ed, in the manner of a member of the firm, 
‘¢T was countin’ of ’em for Mr. Pick this 
morning.’’ 

Mr. Pickle frowned at this betrayal ot 
confidence. ‘‘We can move ’em easy 
enough with a special sale,’’ he said 
hastily. ‘‘ Cut the price kind of tempting, 
get up an ad, and we can clean ’em out in 
half an hour,’’ 

Mr. Bingley cut a moderate-sized quid 
from a very large plug indeed, tilted his 
chair still further back against the battered 
desk, rested his foot delicately upon the 
glass show-case, and ruminated. 

‘‘The only thing to do with them go- 
carts of yourn, Pickle,’’ he said at length, 
as though he were the author of the idea, 
‘*1s to make a special of ’em. Eleven 
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left, and the baby-carriage season dead 
and buried! Kindly get up something 
tasty in the way of a dodger, and we'll 
talk later about who stands the cost of the 
printing. ’’ 

Mr. Pickle retired to the far end of the 
counter, and stuck the pen-holder into his 
fast thinning hair. It was his fancy to 
strike this attitude when in meditative 


vein. After an hour Dick was dispatched 
to the Luge office, with the glowing copy. 
Late that afternoon the Bugle boy (who 


was, however, no bugler) brought up the 
completed job, with bill. It was an ele- 
gant dodger, all red ink and heavy-faced 


type. Mr. Pickle read himself in print 
with conscious pride, and even the habit- 
ually unappreciative Mr. Bingley could 
find no word of criticism. 

TREMENDOUS DRIVE IN GO-CARTS!!! 

Go! Go! Go! 
Our Go-Carts must go, and go they must. 

Immense Stock of Go-Carts, Perambulators, 


and Baby-Carriages Slaughtered 
To-Morrow. 

ALL FOR BROWNVILLE'S CITIZENS: 
WE KEEP BACK NOTHING. 
Reason; We Need the Room for ou 
$10,000 HOLIDAY STOCK!!! 

Buy whether you need one NOW or not 
Look to the future. 

Sale begins at 8 sharp, to-morrow 


, 


BROWNVILLE BARGAIN HOUSE. 


Dick was then bidden to take to the 
street, and thrust one or more dodgers 
into every palm, willing or unwilling, that 
swung across his line of vision. ‘This 
mission, he afterwards swore, was faithfully 
discharged. 

Nobody came to the sale, however. The 
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hours wore away, and Brownville went 


about its business. Little the town ap- 
peared to reckon that up at the Bargain 
House, go-cart prices were waiting to have 
their throats cut. At about eleven o’clock, 
Mr. Bingley addressed Mr. Pickle with a 
voice full of sarcasm. 

‘*’Pears like the public won’t have ’em 
at any price,’’ he said bitterly. ‘‘If we 
was to offer to give the whole lot away, and 
throw in a velocipede and a sojer suit, 
there wouldn’t be no takers. Brownville 
has taken a kind of a hate for them carts, 
and they ain’t no good for nothing but fire- 
wood.,’’ 

‘*There’s ways and ways of selling 
stuff,’’ rejoined Mr. Pickle, at length. 
‘«Some sells best by a sale, and some sells 
best by other ways. I been in the busi- 
ness twenty-three years, and I ought to 
know. ”” 

‘*What’s your idea now?’’ inquired 
Mr. Bingley. 

‘¢ Human nature zs human nature,”’’ said 
Mr. Pickle, philosophically. ‘* People is 
people everywhere. I been studyin’ ’em 
twenty-three years, going about my busi- 
ness. They hates trouble, and they hates 
to take trouble. ”’ 

‘*Go on,’’ said Mr. Bingley, interest- 
edly. 

‘Oh, I’m going on,’’ retorted Mr. 
Pickle. ‘‘If we was to deliver these go- 
carts, now, about the town, misunder- 
standing they was ordered—neat, elegant 
articles like them—people would be liable 
to keep ’em, just to save explaining it was 
all a mistake. Not all would, mebbe, but 
here and there we’d catch one, and in the 
town we’d easy get eleven.’’ 

‘* It might be worked,’’ said Mr. Bing- 
ley, thoughtfully. ‘It might put the no- 
tion into the heads of some that reely 
needs go-carts.’’ 

Mr. Pickle started up _ triumphantly. 
‘*Where’s Dick ?’’ 

**It might be worked,’’ repeated Mr. 
Bingley, ‘‘ but mighty tactful. I wouldn’t 
trust a delicate job like that to Dick—him 
no better than a child. The only reel 
diplomat in the establishment is—yourself, 
Pickle.’’ 

Mr. Pickle started. ‘I ain’t no errand 
boy,” he stated, positively. 


‘“‘l’m aware of that, Pickle. You’re 


only a unfortunit buyer of go-carts. Of 
go-carts that don’t go—not they.’’ 


Mr. Pickle was cut tothe heart. Deeply 
regretting his boomerang-like suggestion, 
but seeing no way of avoiding the issue, he 
took his hat from the nail, stepped to the 
rear of the store where the carriages had 
been drawn up in solid phalanx for easy 
inspection during the sale, selected one of 
catholic style and price, and wheeled it un- 
happily toward the door. 

‘* Don’t you bring that ’ere thing back, 
Pickle,’’ Mr. Bingley called after him, ‘‘ if 
you have to throw it away. And all the 
time you go strolling along, taking the 
nice, cool air, I want you to be saying over 
and over: ‘If I had only—ONLY—put 
that money into tumblers.’ ’’ 

Mr. Pickle was too depressed to make 
any reply. A bachelor of long standing, 
he faced his prospective promenade with a 
feeling of real uneasiness, Sure enough, he 
had scarcely walked a block when a friend 
halted in front of him and blocked the way. 

‘“‘Well, Pick! That’s a good one! 
What you doin’ withat ’ere kid?’’ 

‘‘What kid?’’ demanded Mr. Pickle, 
cautiously. 

‘*What kid? Any kid. 
that ’ere carriage.’’ 

‘«There ain’t no kid in it. Can’t you 
see? I’m delivering it to a customer, ex- 
pecting it every minute. I ain’t got time 
to talk.’’ 

‘‘What customer?’’ his friend called 
after him. 

Mr. Pickle, who had not quite settled 
this point, ignored the question. Finally, 
after some deliberation, and a good deal of 
walking back and forth before the gate, he 
turned into the neat bricked walk of the 
Tattle residence. Mrs. ‘Tattle herself 
opened the door for him, with face some- 
what flushed from the heat of the Tattle 
cook-stove. 

‘¢Good-mornin’, m’m,” observed Mr. 
Pickle, affecting the sprightly. ‘‘ Hope 
you are well, m’m. I’ve brought up your 
go-cart, m’m.’’ 

‘* What go-cart ?’’ she asked, surprised. 

‘¢Your’s, m’m. The one your husband 
picked out for you at the sale, this morn- 
ing. And a tip-top choice he made, the 
very pick of the lot, at a reely ridickerlous 
figure. ’’ 

‘¢What! Ed back and me not know it!” 

It was now Mr. Pickle’s turn to be aston- 
ished. ‘*Ed back? Back from where ?’’ 

‘¢ Back from Smithsburg. He was over 
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‘The very pick of the lot, at a reely redickerlous figure.”’ 


there all week, seeing his mother.’’ 

Mr. Pickle hesitated. ‘I won’t say 
positive it was Ed,’’ he admitted, guard- 
edly. ‘‘I c’n only say that in the excite- 
ment of the sale and everything, we took 
him for Ed. But what with the crowds 
and all, o’ course we might have made a 
mistake.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mrs. Tattle, finally, ‘<I 
ain’t no use for a go-cart, anyway. So I’ll 
thank you kindly to wheel it back to the 
store, and gimme credit. And this after- 
noon, I'll step down and get some tumblers 
and a mouth-organ, and some things I 
reely need up to what Ed give you for the 
go-cart.”’ 

Mr. Pickle saw at a glance that this 
would never do. ‘‘ Come to think of it,’’ 
he said, laughing a little nervously, ‘ that 
man warn’t Ed at all. I c’n see now, 
looking back, that he was different. He 
had a kind of a droopy look to his shoulder 
that Ed never had. Thinking it over, he 
was a different looking man altogether.’’ 

With a feeling that he had known all 
along just how it would be, Mr. Pickle 
made his escape as best he might, and 


proceeded on his unhappy ramble. He 
tramped street after street, ringing strange 
bells by the score. Though more than 
ready to deliver the goods, he everywhere 
encountered opposition, now vituperative, 
now jocose. Finally, late in the afternoon, 
he at last succeeded in abandoning the 
cart, under a good deal of protest, with an 
unknown family down a side street. 
Having done this, Mr. Pickle felt that 
he could now face the carping Mr. Bingley 
with an unflinching eye. Conscious that 
he was well worthy of some internal refresh- 
ment, he stopped at Sam’s, and absorbed 
several schooners with friends whom he 
found there on the same pleasant mission. 
He reached Brownville’s leading bazaar, a 
half hour later, in a far more genial frame 
of mind than had been his that morning. 
So briskly did he push open the door 
that he stumbled over, and barked his 
shins painfully upon, some heavy object 
that had been set just inside the door. 
It now rolled slightly away from him. 
Looking at it more closely, Mr. Pickle 
perceived that it was a go-cart. About 
its general nature and design there 
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was indeed something deadly familiar. 

Mr. Bingley, who was leaning over the 
counter, regarding his lieutenant silently, 
at length spoke. 

‘«Oh, it’s z¢, all right,’’ he said wither- 
ingly. ‘*They won’t have it at no price. 
Hired a special messenger, so’s to get the 
danged thing off the premises right away. 
And what may your next brilliant idee be, 
Mister Pickle?”’ 

Mr. Pickle had only one idea at that 
miscrable moment, and that was a feeling 
of dumb, brooding pain. He removed his 
hat, and mopped his head dully with a 
darksome handkerchief. 

‘Where 7s all the babies gone to?” he 
asked, of the universe. 

‘*Mebbe,”’ said Mr. Bingley, the next 
day, ‘*you’d now have no objections to 
my operatin’ a trifling plan of my own, 
Mr. Pickle.’’ 

Mr. Pickle admitted that he would not. 

‘« The way to get the retail trade,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Bingley, ‘‘is to put your finger 
on the demand, and let them partickler 
people know what you got. D’ye get a 
glimmer of an idee? The foundation of 
the baby-carriage trade, Mr. Pickle, is the 
human baby. The go-cart business would 
be non-existent without there was infants 
born into the world. The notion is—just 
to find out where there’s a new baby, and 
hustle around and sell ’em a carriage while 
they ain’t fit to think on account of the 
gratification and all. In a word, Mr. 
Pickle, to make the motto of this house 
henceforward ; ‘ Follow the Stork!’ ’’ 

The ingenuity and feasibility of this plan 
Mr. Pickle at once perceived, but he in- 
stinctively shrank from the part which he 
foresaw that he was destined to play in it. 
He did not meet Mr. Bingley’s eye. ‘I 
think it would be a’most—indelicate,’’ he 
announced, 

‘* Indelicate!’’ almost screamed Mr. 
Bingley. ‘‘Don’t you go a-indelicatin’ 
me. When you think about them—hate- 
ful go-carts, you’d ought to want to be 
indelicate. Now you get to work right 
away collecting materials for working on 
the minds of young fathers, and don’t give 
me no more of that foolishness. I'll make 
it my business to study through the tejus 
paper, locatin’ babies, doing everything to 
make things easy and pleasant for you as 
usual.’’ 

Mr. Bingley, of course, was the proprie- 


tor, and what he said naturally went. He 
now retired to his desk and eagerly 
searched for new arrivals in the columns of 
the Bugle, leaving Mr. Pickle to his own 
morose reflection. 

Mr. Bingley’s plan was put into opera- 
tion at the earliest opportunity, and proved 
to be all he had dared hope for it. His 
system, like everything truly great, was 
simplicity itself. When, in his now rigor- 
ous perusal of the daily paper, he ran 
across an item bearing on the subject in 
hand, he jotted down the address on a bit 
of paper for Mr. Pickle. The latter gentle- 
man would then mount his bicycle with a 
full equipment of circulars, catalogues, 
prices and small talk, and go after the in- 
dicated trade. Often before the proud 
father had realized it, the wily Mr. Pickle, 
by pleasant flattery and skilful exploitation 
of reduced prices and easy pay-terms, 
had landed the order. 

For a month the perambulator business 
boomed in the Bargain House. Cart after 
cart, speeded by looks and words of real 
thanksgiving, rolled out of the door, under 
the manipulation of the willing Dick, to 
return no more. Then apathy suddenly 
settled upon the trade. One week, two 
weeks, passed without a single sale. In 
vain did Mr. Bingley pore and re-pore 
over the eye-racking print of the Bugle. 
It looked as if the stork, that fickle bird 
whose itinerary he had fondly fancied to 
follow, had quietly flitted away to other 
climes. Relations between Messrs. Pickle 
and Bingley were again noticeably strained. 

‘« Dick,’’ said Mr. Bingley, entering the 
store one morning, ‘‘go count them go- 
carts,”’ 

‘‘There’s three of them,” said Dick. 
‘«T was countin’ of ’em for Mr. Pick this 
morning.’’ 

‘Three left!’ sighed Mr. Bingley. 
‘‘And nobody wants ’em at half the 
price.’’ 

He picked up the Bugle, but not with 
his old, hopeful spirit. He knew in ad- 
vance nowadays that nothing would come 
of it. Roving his eye over the first page, 
he suddenly halted with a cry of amaze- 
ment. Mr. Pickle, seeing his chief open- 
mouthed, with staring eyes glued to the 
page, sprinted towards him. 

‘*Read that, Mr. Pickle,’’ he ordered 
excitedly. ‘‘ And think of them three go- 
carts setting downstairs just a-waiting for 
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to carry babies, and be thankful you’ve 

got a boss to keep his eyes open and his 

brain a-working to protect your interests. ’’ 
Mr. Pickle read :-— 


‘‘The many friends of Will Reddy, the 
popular and genial brakeman on the P. Q. 
and R. R. R., will be pleased to learn that he 
became last night the father of three bouncing 
boys. Mother and triplets are doing well.” 


‘« Triplets !’’ cried Mr. Pickle. 

‘“It looks like a stroke of Providence,” 
said Mr. Bingley devoutly. 

‘¢ There’d ought to be a likely chance to 
sell a go-cart in that quarter,’’ suggested 
Mr. Pickle, pleased to be again on speak- 
ing terms. 

‘A! A go-cart! Are you feelin’ in- 
disposed, Mr. Pickle, or am I correct in 
assuming that it’s customary to have a car- 
riage for each individual infant ?’’ 

‘¢ Triplets,’’ said Mr. Pickle, ‘‘ goes in 
one carriage.’’ 

‘‘How if they was big triplets? It 
wouldn’t be possible. You can see it 
wouldn't.’’ Seeing Mr. Pickle still uncon- 
vinced, he added, irritated: ‘‘I can tell 
you how to prove you ain’t right. Call up 
the horspital and ask the doc.’’ 

‘‘T ain’t going to do no such ridicker- 
lous thing,’’ said Mr. Pickle. ; 

‘¢Then I will,’’ said Mr. Bingley very 
haughtily. Applying the receiver to his 
left ear, he spoke as follows: ‘‘’Three-one- 
four. Hello! St. Mary’s Horspital? That 
you, doc? This is Bingley. Bingley. 
You know—Jim Bingley, down at the Bar- 
gain House. Yes. How are you, doc? 
{ only wanted just to have a little talk 
with you. No, not a walk. I didn’t 
say a walk. I said fa/k. Yes, a little 
talk. About triplets. ‘Triplets, I said 
—three of a kind! A little talk about 
triplets. No, I ain’t got ’em. Not yet, 
that is Ha! Ha! About their car- 
riages. About the number of their car- 


riages. No, I mean the quantity of 
carriages they take. We was having a little 
dispute—just arguing it over. I say they 
takes three, and Pickle he says one. What? 
’Pends on the size of the triplets, hey? 
And the carriage? There ain’t no fixed 
rule, then. Some does one thing and 
some another, hey? All right. Thank 
you, doc. Much obliged.’’ 

Mr. Bingley rehung the receiver and 
faced Mr. Pickle energetically. ‘‘ There 
ain’t no fixed rule,” he explained. ‘‘ The 
doc just told me. Well, I’m going to fix 
one. They goes in three, do you under 
stand, Mr. Pickle? Now, roll out your 
wheel and gather up your packet 0’ cir- 
clers and hike down the pike quick, afore 
Will gets away. And you lay it on strong 
—do you hear me?.-that it wouldn’t be 
safe—fine little fellows like them—to be 
squoze into one little mite of a carriage.’’ 

After Mr. Pickle’s departure, Mr. Bing- 
ley determined to take an optimistic view 
of the situation, had the three carriages 
brought out and made ready for instant 
delivery. They had been setting about 
collecting dust and chance knocks for some 
months now, and began to show plainly the 
ravages of time. With rag and duster, 
Dick worked carefully over them under the 
proprietor’s own direction, improving them 
so greatly that they were unanimously ad 
mitted to be better than new. 

Mr. Bingley then drew his chair well 
into the front door, that he might catch 
Mr. Pickle’s tidings at the earliest possible 
moment. After an hour that trusted gen 
tleman suddenly pedalled into view, dis 
mounted at the curb, and strode buoyantly 
into the store. 

**Well?’’ cried Mr. 
bursting with anxiety. 

**1 done it all right,’’ said Mr. Pickle, 
his rather ragged face oozing exultation no 
less than perspiration. ‘‘ ‘They was extry 
large triplets, and I done it easy.’’ 


Bingley, 


‘ 
nearly 
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XII—PERSONAL 


aN proportion as every organ 
of the human body is free to 
perform its own functions, 
unimpeded by any other, 
the body is perfectly healthy 
and vigorous ; and, in pro- 
portion as every organ of the body is re- 
ceiving its proper support from every other, 
the body as a whole is vigorous, and in the 
full use of its powers. 

These are two self-evident axioms, and, 
if we think of them quietly for a little while, 
they will lead us to a clear realization of 
true personal independence. 

The lungs cannot do the work of the 
heart, but must do their own work, inde- 
pendently and freely; and yet, if the 
lungs should suddenly say to themselves : 

‘*This is all nonsense,—our depending 
upon the heart in this way ; we must be 
independent! It is weak to depend 
upon the other organs of the body!”’ 
And if they should repel the blood 
which the heart pumped into them, with 
the idea that they could manage the body 
by themselves, and were not going to be 
weakly dependent upon the heart, the 
stomach, or any other organ,—if the lungs 
should insist upon taking this independent 
stand, they would very soon stop breath- 
ing, the heart would stop beating, the 
stomach would stop digesting, and the 
body would die. Or, suppose that the 
heart should refuse to supply the lungs 
with the blood necessary to provide oxy- 
gen ; the same fatal result would of course 
follow. Or, even let us imagine all the 
organs of the body agreeing that it is weak 
to be dependent, and asserting their inde- 
pendence of each other. At the very in- 
stant that such an agreement was carried 
into effect, the body would perish. 

Then, on the other hand,—-to reverse 
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the illustration,—if the lungs should feel 
that they could help the heart’s work, by 
attending to the circulation of the blood, 
if the heart should insist that it could in- 
hale and exhale better than the lungs, and 
should neglect its own work in order to 
advise and assist the lungs in the breath- 
ing, the machinery of the body would be 
in sad confusion for a time, and would 
very soon cease altogether. 

This imaginary want of real independence 
in the working of the different organs of 
the body can be illustrated by the actual 
action of the muscles. How often we see 
a man working with his mouth while 
writing, when he should be only using his 
hands ; or, working uselessly with his left 
hand, when what he has to do only needs 
the right! How often we see people try 
ing to listen with their arms and shoulders! 
Such illustrations might be multiplied in- 
definitely, and, in all cases, the false sym- 
pathy of contraction in the parts of the 
body which are not needed for the work in 
hand comes from a wrong dependence,— 
from the fact that the parts of the body 
that are not needed, are officiously de- 
pendent upon those that are properly act- 
ive, instead of minding their own affairs, 
and saving energy for their own work. 

The wholesome working of the human 
organism is so perfect in its analogy to the 
healthy relations of members of a commu- 
nity, that no reader should pass it by with- 
out very careful thought. 

John says :— 

‘*T am not going to be dependent upon 
any man. I am going to live my own life, 
in my own way, as I expect other men to 
live theirs. If they will leave me alone, I 
will leave them alone,’’ and John flatters 
himself that he is asserting his own strength 
of personality, that he is emphasizing his 

































individuality. The truth is, that John is 
warping himself every day by his weak de- 
pendence upon his own prejudices. He is 
unwilling to look fairly at another man’s 
opinion, for fear of being dependent upon 
it. He is not only warping himself by his 
‘*independence,’’ which is puffed up with 
the false appearance of strength, but he is 
robbing his fellow men; for he cannot 
refuse to receive from others without put- 
ting it out of his own power to give to oth- 
ers. Real giving and receiving must be 
reciprocal in spirit, and absolutely de- 
pendent upon each other. 

It is a curious and a sad study to watch 
the growing slavery of such ‘‘independ- 
ent’ people. 

James, on the other hand, thinks he 
cannot do anything without asking another 
man’s advice, or getting another man’s 
help ; sometimes it is always the same man, 
sometimes it is one of twenty different 
men. Andso, James is steadily losing the 
power of looking life in the face, and of 
judging for himself whether or not to take 
the advice of others from a rational princi- 
ple, and of his own free will, and he is 
gradually becoming a parasite,—an animal 
which finally loses all its organs from lack 
of use, so that only its stomach remains,— 
and has, of course, no intelligence at all. 
The examples of such men as James are 
much more numerous than might be sup- 
posed. We seldom see them in such flabby 
dependence upon the will of an individual 
as would make them conspicuous, but they 
are about us every day, and in large num- 
bers, in their weak dependence upon pub- 
lic opinion,—their bondage to the desire 
that other men should think well of them. 
The human parasites that are daily feeding 
on social recognition are unconsciously in 
the process of losing their individuality and 
their intelligence ; and it would be a sad 
surprise to them if they could see them- 
selves clearly as they really are. 

Public opinion is a necessary and true 
protection to the world as it is, because, 
if it were not for public opinion, many 
men and women would dare to be more 
wicked than they are. But that is no rea- 
son why intelligent men should order their 
lives on certain lines just because their 
neighbors do,—just because it is the cus- 
tom. If the custom is a good custom, it 
can be followed intelligently, and because 
we recognize it as good, but it should not 
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be followed only because our neighbors 
follow it. Then, if our neighbors follow 
the custom for the same intelligent reason, 
it will bring us and them into free and 
happy sympathy. 

Neither should a man hesitate to do 
right, positively and fearlessly, in the face 
of the public assertion that he is doing 
wrong. He should, of course, look him- 
self over many times to be sure that he is 
doing right, according to his own best 
light, and he should be willing to change 
his course of action just as fearlessly if he 
finds he has made a mistake ; but, having 
once decided, he will respect public opinion 
much more truly by acting quietly against 
it with an open mind, than he would if he 
refused to do right, because he was afraid 
of what others would think of him. 
To defy carelessly the opinion of others 
is false independence, and has in it the 
elements of fear, however fearless it may 
seem; but to respectfully ignore it for the 
sake of what is true, and good, and useful, 
is sure to enlarge the public heart and to 
help it eventually to a clearer charity. 
Individual dependence and individual in- 
dependence are absolutely necessary to a 
well-adjusted balance. It is just as nec- 
essary to the individual men of a commu- 
nity as to the individual organs of the 
body. 

It is not uncommon for a person to 
say :— 

‘«T must give up so and so,—I must not 
see so much of him,—I am getting so de- 
pendent upon him.’’ 

If the apparent dependence on a friend 
is due to the fact that he has valuable 
principles to teach, which may take time to 
learn, but which lead in the end, to greater 
freedom, then to give up such compan- 
ionship out_of regard for the criticism of 
others would, of course, be weakness and 
folly itself. It is often our lot to incur the 
severest blame for the very weaknesses 
which we have most entirely overcome. 

Many people will say:— 

‘‘I should rather be independently 
wrong than dependently right,’’ and others 
will admire them for the assertion. But 
the truth is, that whenever one is wrong 
one is necessarily dependent, either upon 
man or devil; but it is impossible to be 
dependently right, excepting for the com- 
paratively short time that we may need for 
a definite, useful purpose. If a man is 
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right in his mental and moral attitude 
merely because his friend is right, and not 
because he wants the right himself, it will 
only be a matter of time before his prop is 
taken away and he will fall back into his 
own moral weakness. Of course, a man 
can begin to be right because his friend is 
right;—but it is because there is something 
in him which responds to the good in his 
friend. Strong men are true to their 
friendships and convictions, in spite of ap- 
pearances and the clamor of their critics. 

True independence is never afraid of 
appearing dependent; and true dependence 
leads always to the most perfect independ- 
ence. 

We cannot really enjoy our own freedom 
without the growing desire and power to 
help other people to theirs. Our own love 
of independence will bring with it an equal 
love for the independence of our neighbor; 
and our own love of true dependence— 
that is, of receiving wise help from any one 
through whom it may be sent—will give us 
an equal love for giving help wherever it 
will be welcome. Our respect for our own 
independence will make it impossible that 
we should insist upon trying to give help 
to others where it is not wanted; and our 
own respect for true dependence will give 
us a loving charity, a true respect for those 
who are necessarily and temporarily de- 
pendent, and teach us to help them to 
their true balance. 

We should learn to keep a margin of 
reserve for ourselves, and to give the same 
margin to others. Not to come too near, 
but to be far enough away from every one 
to give us a true perspective. There is a 
sort of familiarity that arises sometimes be- 
tween friends, or even mere acquaintances, 
which closes the door to true friendship or 
to real acquaintance. It does not bring 
people near to one another, but keeps them 
apart. It is as if men thought that they 
could be better friends by bumping their 
heads together. 

Our freedom comes in realizing that all 
the energy of life should come primarily 
from a love of principles and not of persons, 


excepting as persons relate to principles. 
If one man finds another living on princi- 
ples that are higher than his own, it means 
strength and freedom for him to cling to 
his friend until he has learned to under- 
stand and live on those principles himself. 
Then, if he finds his own power for useful- 
ness and his own enjoyment of life in- 
creased by his friendship, it would indeed 
be weak of him to refuse such companion- 
ship from fear of being dependent. ‘The 
surest and strongest basis of freedom in 
friendship is a common devotion to the 
same fundamental principles of life; and 
this insures reciprocal usefulness as well as 
personal independence. We must remem- 
ber that the very worst and weakest de- 
pendence is not a dependence upon per- 
sons, but upon a sin,—whether the sin be 
fear of public opinion or some other more 
or less serious form of bondage. 

The only true independence is in obedi- 
ence to law, and if, to gain the habit of 
such obedience, we need a helping hand, 
it is truly independent for us to take it. 

We all came into the world alone, ana 
we must go out of the world alone, ana 


yet we are exquisitely and beautifully 


dependent upon one another. 

A great German philosopher has said 
that there should be as much space be- 
tween the atoms of the body, in relation to 
its size, as there is between the stars in 
relation to the size of the universe,—and 
yet every star is dependent upon every 
other star,—as every atom in the body is 
dependent upon every other atom for its 
true life and action. This principle of 
balance in the macrocosm and the micro- 
cosm is equally applicable to any commu- 
nity of people, whether large or small. 
The quiet study and appreciation of it will 
enable us to realize the strength of free 
dependence and dependent freedom in the 
relation of persons to one another. The 
more truly we can help one another in 
freedom toward the dependence upon law, 
which is the axis of the universe, the more 
wholesome and perfect will be all our 
human relations. 
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FRANK 


The Man Directly Responsible for the Safety of Three 





HELE 


Hundred 


and Twenty-five Million People 


By Burton 


America to-day. The era 
of individual competition is 
closed. ‘The growth of 
great corporations, of trusts 
influential families with sons 





and of 
and relations who must be provided for, 
—all this has practically ended the poor 


man’s chance. Astor, Vanderbilt, Mackay, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie,—there is no partic- 
ular encouragement in these careers for 
young men now, for under present condi- 
tions there could be no duplication of their 
success. 

That’s the theory, now for the facts. 
You find them in the cases of the men who 
are forging ahead to-day. A conspicuous 
instance comes from New York. On Octo- 
ber 27th was opened the finest system of 
underground transit in the world. _ Its cost 
was thirty-five million dollars, and it will 
carry some one hundred and twenty-five 
million passengers a year. Its manage- 
ment evidently called for a man of excep- 
tional talent; and, ordinarily, the place 
would have seemed a difficult one to fill. 
The selection, however, proved no serious 
problem. In all the employees of the In- 
terborough Company, one, Mr. Frank 


J. Hendrick 


Hedley, was unmistakably indicated for the 
place. In making him general manager, 
with full charge of the operation of all the 
elevated and subway lines, Mr. August Bel- 
mont violated the rules referred to above. 
Mr. Hedley was not a poor relation, nei- 
ther was he backed by important social 
connections. In fact he was entirely with 
out influential friends, except such as he 
had made by twenty years’ hard devotion 
to his work. His only qualifications were 
his knowledge of railroading, his technical 
information in several branches of enginegr- 
ing, his mastery of detail, his skill in 
handling men, his forceful but unassuming 
personality and his honest enthusiasm for 
toil. Twenty years ago, indeed, the pres 
ent executive head of the Interborough 
Railroad was a machinist, at two dollars 
and forty cents a day, in the Erie Railroad 
shops in Jersey City. His career strikingly 
resembles that of his only rival in the same 
field,—Herbert H. Vreeland, now 
the President of the New York City Rail- 


whi , 


way Company controlling all the surface 
lines, was, a few years ago, a common 
laborer on the Long Island Railroad. 
Thus, whether you ride on the sub- 


surface, surface or elevated railroads in 
New York to-day, you must place your 
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self in the hands of a self-made man. 

How did Mr. Hedley accomplish this 
remarkable feat? The man who has had 
this old-fashioned American career is only 
forty-two years of age and an Englishman 
by birth. In England he received his 
common school education, and learned his 
machinist’s trade. He reached the land 
of opportunity in 1882. When he arrived 
at Castle Garden his only capital was a 
little spare baggage, a few shillings, and an 
intense longing for a job—which, as already 
said, he obtained in the shop of the Erie 
Railroad. It seemed a humble beginning, 
but it gave Hedley a good start towards 
his goal. 

For from the first he had a definite pur- 
pose in view. For generations his family 
had been associated with railroading; and 
an important place in the railroad world he 
determined to have. His first obstacle 
was the lack of a scientific education. Un- 
like many workmen, he did not despise the 
theoretical side of his work; but early dis- 
covered that detailed knowledge was essen- 
tial to success. In the evenings, therefore, 
while his associates collected in the Jersey 
City bar rooms to discuss the tyranny of 
capital and the impossibility of getting on 
in the world, Hedley, fortified by many 
bulky volumes, pored over certain abstruse 
questions of mechanics and engineering. 
Later he became enrolled at a Cooper 
Union night school. Regularly every night 
for four years, after ten hours’ hard labor 
in the machine shop, Hedley dropped his 
tools and jumper, clad himself in citizen’s 
clothes, and crossed the ferry to the old 
brown stone building at the Bowery and 
Third Avenue. When he finished there 
was little about machinery that he did not 
understand. 

Soon afterward he left Jersey City and 
took a position with the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railroad. Here he again devoted 
himself to mastering detail ; and in a year 
or two the elevated system, already the 
most intricate rapid transit line in the 
country, ceased to be a mystery. In five 
years the Kings County road in Brooklyn 
made a successful bid for his services and 
he became its master mechanic. From 
there his fame penetrated to Chicago. 
Charles T. Yerkes began his traction ex- 
ploits in the early nineties, and asked 
Hedley’s co-operation on the practical 
side. By this time there had been re- 


markable developments in the traction 
line ; electricity suddenly supplanted horses 
and cables and steam. Hedley, a prac- 
tical railroad man and an expert mechan- 
ical engineer, found that an almost over- 
night revolution in traction had made him 
a back number. An entirely new branch, 
electrical engineering, must be learned if 
further progress was to be made. There 
was no Cooper Union in Chicago, and so 
Hedley was forced to his books and a pri- 
vate tutor. For five years he thus spent 
all his evenings and became one of the 
most learned electrical engineers of his 
day. ‘Thus he was thoroughly equipped 
for the very work Mr. Yerkes wished 
done. In making these wholesale changes 
of motive power Hedley was a pioneer. 
The Lake Street Elevated Railroad, under 
his supervision, was the first overhead sys- 
tem to discard the locomotive for the third 
rail. He superintended the building of 
other elevated lines ; and was given charge 
of their operation. About three years 
ago he was called back to New York and 
made Superintendent of the Manhattan 
Elevated road. His work since then has 
been arduous. The growth of New York 
had taxed the elevated system almost to 
the breaking point. The new spirit which 
has come over the Manhattan in the last 
three years, has been frequently commented 
on. Few people know, however, that it 
was Mr. Hedley who injected the new life 
into this body of death. 

Thus it was that Frank Hedley was the 
one man in the United States superbly 
equipped for the operation of the Subway. 
He was a practical workman and an edu- 
cated mechanical and electrical engineer of 
abundantly tested ability in handling new 
transportation problems. No man in the 
world has so many human lives in charge. 
The elevated railroads carry some two 
hundred million passengers a year. The 
estimated capacity of the Subway is one 
hundred and twenty-five millions. The 
direct responsibility for the safety of these 
three hundred and twenty-five million 
people rests upon Mr. Hedley. If there 
are accidents, such as that in the Paris 
underground, he will be held to blame. 
Most men would turn gray at the very 
thought of this responsibility. The Sub- 
way manager, however, carries it lightly. 
Individually he has solved the thousands 
of problems incidental to opening the road ; 
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Frank fedley. 


man in nivol of the great Subway just opened in New York City 


has assigned to his twelve thousand subor- 
dinates—engineers, superintendents,* mo- 
tormen, guards, ticket sellers, ticket chop- 
pers and what not—their appointed tasks ; 
has co-ordinated all branches into a 
any fuss, or any outward manifestation that 
he was doing the unusual. More than 
this he is a broad-minded man ; is inter- 


smoothly running organism ;—all without 


ested in other things than sul 
emerged from the ranks of w 
and left most of his native ro 
hind; and, among other tl 
excellent English. According 
papers his salary is twenty-fi 
dollars a year. ‘Thus he has 
find with the competitive system 
established in the United States. 
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Winthrop Murray Crane. 


THE NEW SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


By ,Charles Ferris Gettemy 


HE appearance of Winthrop 
Murray Crane in the Senate 
of the United States as the 
successor of the late George 
Frisbie Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, typifies the chang- 
i ing spirit of the times,—the spirit that 

i fi exalts the man of deeds above the man of 

* mere precept, that prefers that the plans 

for running the great business of the gov- 
ernment shall be laid down by the man of 
affairs and not, exclusively at least, by the 

4) man of the study. For Senator Crane is 
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not a bookman. He is probably as unfa- 
miliar with the great currents of world his- 
tory as his illustrious predecessor was at 
home among them. Nor can he, as could 
that other captain of industry, who was 
also without much book-learning, the late 
Senator Hanna, make a good speech. 

‘The new Senator did not make an ap- 
pearance in politics until 1892, when he 
was chosen a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention, and also the Massa- 
chusetts member of the National Commit 
tee. In 1896 he was again a delegate-at 
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THE NEW SENATOR F 


large to the Republican National Conven- 
tion at St. Louis, and it was his quiet but 
firm insistence on that occasion that the 
Massachusetts delegation must be enter- 
tained without distinction of color, that 
compelled, greatly to his chagrin, the 
keeper of the hotel where the delegation 
had engaged its quarters to furnish a negro 
delegate from Boston with accommodations. 
In the fall of the same year Mr. Crane was 
nominated and elected Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, serving in that capacity for three 
terms, when he was elected Governor; and 
he was re-elected in 1900 and 1go1r by 
large majorities. 

During his three campaigns for the gov- 
ernorship Mr. Crane did not make a 
political speech nor write a political docu- 
ment. His first inaugural address was the 
shortest ever penned in Massachusetts— at 
any rate in recent years—and, like suc- 
ceeding ones, was absolutely devoid of 
rhetoric or any attempt at literary quality, 
except utmost simplicity and directness of 
statement. It was a business man’s 
straightforward presentation of the finan- 
cial condition of the State, which the new 
Governor conceived to be such as to call 
loudly for retrenchment, and a demand for 
certain other long-needed reforms. No 
greater testimony to the man’s power of 
achieving results could be cited than the 
fact that every one of these and subsequent 
recommendations were placed upon the 
statute book, though it was inevitable that 
State boards and departments should pro- 
test when they saw themselves stripped of 
time-honored prerogatives. 

One might search the record of Gov- 
ernor Crane’s official acts and examine his 
addresses and messages to the legislature 
in vain for a clue that would indicate to 
what political party he bore allegiance. 
Criticism and disagreement there were, of 
course, but they were not partisan 
criticisms, and the Democratic press ex- 
tolled some of his deeds even more 
heartily than the organs of his own party. 
Yet he is pre-eminently the one man in 
Massachusetts whose privately uttered word 
is almost equivalent to law in the councils 
of the Republican party, and to whose 
suggestions and advice Senator Lodge and 
all others defer. He is not given to inter- 
posing in small affairs nor to dictating nom- 
inations for the sake of showing his power; 
but in important matters of policy, in the 
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direction of campaigns where it is desirable 
that the guiding force be not seen and ad 
vertised to the world, and in the handling 
of delicate questions his counsel is in- 
variably sought and is as_ invariably 
given with wisdom. 

The foundations of Mr. Crane’s wealth 
were laid by his grandfather and father, in 
the making of paper, in the little Berkshire 
town of Dalton. For a hundred years the 
Cranes did a paying business. But the 
real prosperity of the establishment dates 
from the advent into its active management 
twenty-five years ago of the young man 
who has just been made a United States 


Senator. Born April 23, 1853, he was sent 
to Williston Academy, at Easthampton, and, 
at the age of seventeen, entered the paper 


mills, donning overalls and learning every 
detail of the business. 

In 1879, Mr. Crane became convinced 
that a newly-discovered process of running 


silk threads through paper could be utilized 
to advantage in the making of paper money, 
since it would increase the difficulties of 


successful counterfeiting. He made a trip 
to Washington in the hope of impressing 
upon the treasury officials the value of the 
invention, and, after weeks of discouraging, 
but also of persistent endeavor, he finally 
succeeded in making a contract which the 
Cranes have had ever since. ‘The mills at 
Dalton now make all the paper used by the 
Government in the printing of the cur 


rency, and every United States bond is 
printed upon Crane paper. ‘The paper- 
making industry is, however, but one 
source of Senator Crane’s wealt 

The Crane brothers hold to-day the 
largest block of stock in the American, Bell 
‘Telephone Company, the senator being 
actively interested as a director. Mr. 


Crane alsq has holdings in other large cor 
porations and banking instituti 


But, Senator Crane has other and finer 
traits of character than are involved in the 
mere possession of the money ng tal 
ent. By his modest life and generous, 
human heart, he has secured retained 
the affection of the people he represents. 
Senator Crane, while deficient certain 
classic and forensic qualificat for the 
office laid down by Massac] tts tradi 
tions, will bring to it what Senator Hoar 
lacked, —a resourcefulness in dealing with 
men, and an ability to bring about the ac- 


complishment of visible results 
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$ i the American people, the putting in 
the saddle of a new Canadian Gov- 
__ ernor-General, who is likely to prove a 
wise statesman, is of much importance, for 
the people of the republic desire that their 
relations with the young nation of the North 
shall be of the most amiable character. 
The political head of Canada in this new 
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Earl Grey. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA 


By Cy Warman 


era is the magnetic Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a 
splendid type of French-Canadian man- 
hood, who not only possesses the confi- 
dence of his compatriots in Quebec Prov- 
ince, but enjoys to a marvelous extent the 
warm approbation of the people in every 
section of the Dominion. As for Earl Grey, 
the new diplomatic chief of the Canadian 
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Countess Grey. 


executive, he is an untried man so far as the 
Dominion is concerned, for when he sets 
foot on Canadian soil next month it will be 
for the first time ; but he is nevertheless a 
statesman of considerable experience. He 
is Sir Albert Henry George Grey, Viscount 
Howick and Baron Grey of Howick, 
Northumberland, and a Baronet, as well 
as His Majesty’s lieutenant and cusfos rot- 
ulorum, Northumberland. From this de- 
scription it will be gathered that the new 
Viceroy of Canadaisan Englishman, and it is 
interesting to note that he succeeds the Earl] 
of Minto, who is a Scottish laird, with a seat 


just over the line from the nort 


rn English 
county of which Earl Grey w t the head 


for a number of years. 


The family of Grey is of g intiquity 
in the north of England. W | that the 
first nobleman of that name Sir John 
Grey, a native of North Ber ho was 
aman of much prominence | sh life 
as early as 1372. Succeeding erations 
of the House of Grey took tive part 
in the making of English h ry as states- 
men—one was the Reform Bill Premier in 
1832—as church dignitaries warriors 
and as confidants of kings and queens. ‘The 
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first earl of the name was Sir Charles Grey, 
K. B., who was a general in the British 
force which was sent to battle with the 
American colonies in the War of Inde- 
pendence, and for services then rendered, 
as well as for his meritorious record as a 
commanding officer in the succeeding war 
with the French Republic, he was elevated 
to the peerage in 1801, and five years after- 
wards he was advanced to a viscountcy 
and earldom. 

Additional interest is lent to the career 
of the new Canadian Governor-General 
from the fact that he spent his boyhood 
days in the Royal Palace of Windsor, where 
he was a playmate of princes and prin- 
cesses. He was born on the 28th of 
November, 1851, so that he is in the 
prime of life. His father was the second 
son of the second Earl Grey, and was a 
general of some standing in the British 
army, who was chosen by the late Prince 
Consort to be his private secretary. Sub- 
sequently he was commanded by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria to act as her 
equerry and private secretary. ‘Thus it was 
that the new Governor-General spent his 
boyhood days in the royal palaces, in which 
also his mother was a member of the Royal 
Order of Victoria and Albert and an extra 
bedchamber woman of her late majesty. 

The new Governor-General was edu- 
cated at the great English public school of 
Harrow and ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he was senior in Law and History 
Tripos in 1873, and of which he is an M. 
A.and L. L. M. From 1880 to 1885 he was 
a member of the British House of Com- 
mons for South Northumberland, and the 
following year he represented the Tyneside 
division. In 1894, his uncle having died 
without issue, he succeeded to the family 
estates of seventeen thousand acres, with 
the splendid mansion of Howick House, 
Lesbury, the arms of which, are a lion 
rampant and the crest, a scaling ladder. 

Earl Grey went out to South Africa, 
where he had speculative interests, in 1896, 
and was for two years Administrator of 
Rhodesia. His government proved most 
satisfactory at a critical time in the history 
of that territory. Since 1898, he has 
been a director of the British South Africa 
Company. In certain quarters he has been 
credited with somewhat strong military and 
advanced imperialistic tendencies, but if he 
wi'l take counsel with Lord Minto he may 


probably learn that, however popular that 
kind of doctrine might be in a semi-crown 
colony, like Rhodesia, the great mass of 
Canadians are opposed to it. 

After all, the chief functions of the Gov- 
ernor-General are of a social character. 
He simply represents the British sovereign 
in Canada. He may advise his Cabinet, 
he may freely ask for explanations ; but, 
like the King in Great Britain, if he is to 
act constitutionally, he must follow the 
advice of Ministers having the confidence 
of Parliament. 

To enable him to maintain an establish- 
ment in accordance with the dignity of his 
office, Canada provides her Governor- 
General with a residence and fifty thousand 
dollars a year, which is as much as the 
President of the United States is paid. 
This salary is the only contribution which 
Canada makes to the support of imperial 
institutions. I am informed, however, 
that, though Canada pays for the staff of 
secretaries and other officers required by 
the Governor-General, and though it places 
at his disposal a special palace car in which to 
travel, no recent incumbent of the office 
has been able to make ends meet, and 
each has in turn been out of pocket from 
fifteen thousand to twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. ‘The reason is, that the 
social demands are too great for the in- 
come. ‘The Governor-General’s retinue 
embraces between forty and fifty servants 
and the expense of giving entertainments 
at the capital, and at leading centers of 
population, is heavy. 

Earl Grey was married on June 9, 1877, 
to Alice, third daughter of Robert Staynor 
Holford, M. P., of Westonbirt, County 
Gloucester, and Dorchester House, Park 
Lane, London. ‘Their only son and heir, 
Viscount Howick, follows the profession of 
arms, like so many of his ancestors, and is 
an officer of the First Life Guards. ‘The 
eldest daughter, Victoria Sybil, for whom, 
by the way, the late Queen Victoria stood 
sponsor, is married and settled in England, 
and the remaining daughters, Sybil Evelyn 
Alice and Lilian Winifred, will accompany 
their parents to Canada. 

The Countess of Grey is a typical En- 
glish nobleman’s wife. She has always 
quietly and unostentatiously aided her hus- 
band in whatever duties he has been called 
to undertake, and has interested herself in 
promoting social and charitable work. 
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Savage 


A STRICTLY AMERICAN MANAGER 


By A. E. 


CoV See ENRY W. SAVAGE 
“(a occupies an unique posi 
tion among the theatrical 
managers of America. In 
the first place, he is an 
American theatrical man 
ager, born in New Hampshire and grad 
uated from Harvard, a classmate of Presi 
dent Roosevelt. His ancestors fought for 
American independence, and his father fell 
defending the Union. Mr. Savage him- 
self wears in his buttonhole the red, white 
and blue rosette, and preaches by practise 
that America and Americans should be 






Thomas 
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the first considerations of a itrical man 


ager in this country, that plays about Amer 
ica by Americans should produced 
before all others, and that grand opera 
should be sung here in the English tongue. 

His second claim to uniqueness is his 
success in two widely differing fields of 
management, the dramatic and the operatic. 


As a dramatic manager, Mr. Savage has 
nine attractions on the stage, including 
George Ade’s ‘‘ The College Widow ’’ and 
‘The County Chairman,’’ Mr. Ade’s 
three musical comedies, and ‘‘ The Prince 
of Pilsen’’ and ‘*’The Yankee Consul.’’ 
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He also controls theaters in New York and 
Chicago. As an operatic manager, or im- 
pressario, only Heinrich Conried bulks 
larger in this country. Mr. Savage has 
had a large company on tour for some 
years in a repertoire of grand opera sung 
entirely in English, at moderate prices, and 
he has still further invaded this field this 
winter by making the first production on 
any stage, in English, of the mystical 
‘* Parsifal,’’? thus storming the very citadel 
of what Philip Hale calls ‘* Beyreuth Bar- 
numism,’’ and capturing its prize attrac- 
tion. 

His career explains in no small degree 
why many people look to him to lead this 
country out of the wilderness of British 
dramas and French adaptations into the 
promised land of the Great American Play. 
He fitted for Harvard at the famous old 
Boston Latin School, earning his way by 
working in a drug store afternoons, where 
he kept his Virgil under the soda fountain. 
During his college vacations he turned his 
hand to surveying and building. ‘Then he 
went into the real estate business in Bos- 
ton, gradually becoming one of the leading 
men in his line in the city. 

Nine years ago Mr. Savage built the 
Castle Square ‘Theater in Boston, It did 
not pay. He inquired into the causes, de- 
cided that he could do better than the local 
manager, took hold himself, and organized 
the Castle Square Opera Company, which 
sang chiefly opera comique. ‘This was at 
once a success, and gradually Mr. Savage 
extended its field, sent it to other cities, 
and finally to New York. 

At this time the failure of Abbey, Schoef- 
fel & Grau had left the Metropolitan 
Opera House without a tenant, and Mr. 
Savage ambitiously took his company into 
that great auditorium and attempted to give 
a season of grand opera in English. ‘The 
attempt failed; his company was not first 
class, nor was fashionable New York ready 
for grand opera in English under any con 
ditions perhaps. But he was not discour 
aged, Still nursing his dream, already 
formed, of grand opera sung here ultimate- 
ly in English with native born singers, he 
went on improving his road company and 
branching out at the same time into the 
field of musical comedy, then into that of 
the legitimate drama. 


Mr. Savage keeps a grasp on every de 


tail of his vast enterprises. When, the 
night before ‘*‘ The College Widow ’’ was 
produced, it was discovered that the foot 
ball bleachers were too high, he ordered 
loads of lumber, pulled off his coat and 
became a builder again. ‘The new bleach- 
ers were completed on time. When he 
first saw the transformation scenes in ‘* Par- 
sifal’? run across the stage by hand, with 
some difficulty in keeping the relative rates 
of speed adjusted, Mr. Savage invented a 
graduated drum-head to carry them over 
by machinery with mathematical precision. 
In one rehearsal twenty-five years of Bey- 
reuth stage management were thus im- 
proved upon. 

Mr. Savage’s ambition to bring out Amer- 
ican plays and develop native _ play- 
wrights, and his reasons for confidence in 
his efforts, are praiseworthy and based on 
sound judgment of men and finance, as 
well, ‘There is nothing quixotic about 
his patriotism. 

We are eighty millions of people, and we 
are reputed to have the keenest sense of 
humor in the world. We laugh at our- 
selves and our own foibles as readily as at 
our neighbors. Under these circumstances, 
it is fair that our comedies should be 
written by those among us who are keen 
enough to appreciate our little weaknesses, 
whether in the abstract or the concrete, 
rather than that we should depend upon 
German farces whose main claim to humor 
consists in soda-water bottles and umbrel- 
las, or French comedies which have to be 
emasculated to fit them for family use. 

In the matter of interpretation, too, 
American actors and actresses are more at 
home in American characters ; they can 
play with more subtlety, finish and truth. 
The appeal of the stage will be worthier, 
because truer; the effect of the play 
greater, because more life-like. The best 
in art must always be born of intimate 
knowledge, and the ultimate example of 
plays and playing in America must eventu- 
ally come from native sources, 

This Mr. Savage realizes, and, to the 
advancement of the native drama, he is 
working, not, of course, without a shrewd 
sense that the American play is a good 
business proposition, and doubtless with 
better chances of success because he is a 
good business man whose capital keeps step 
with his ambitions. 
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IN THE HONEST WOODS 


By Holman F. Day 


WITH A DRAWING AS FRONTISPIECE TO THIS MAGAZINE BY PHILIP R. G¢ 


\ODWIN 


This remarkable story seems to the Editors so essentially right-minded that it is pub- 
lished .n spite of natural objections rising from the possibility of perverting the writer s 
attitude into one of criticism toward our most respected profession. 


jejus horseback the party 
divided and the Reverend 
Doctor Ransom Wallace 

F went away by himself. 

as=48 Doctor Wallace enjoyed sol- 
itude on his hunting trips. To be sure, 
the Jo Mary section was new in his experi- 
ence, but he had informed a rather skep- 
tical guide that ‘‘there was no losing 
him.’’ 

‘<T have a sort of innate sense of local- 
ity,’’ boasted he blandly, yet with smooth 
obstinacy, to his friends. ‘‘ You keep the 
guide and I will steal away by myself. 
Don’t mind me. I'll show up at the camp 
for tea.”’ 

Doctor Wallace called his solitary tramps 
‘«revels with Nature.’’ The hunting com- 
panions who knew him well hinted that he 
liked to ‘‘shake the crowd,’’ because he 
was a skilful hunter and abominated the 
tagging along of twig-cracking bunglers. 
It was certainly worthy of remark that 
Doctor Wallace always shot his ‘‘ quota of 
game’’ promptly and privately, as favorite 
members of his fashionable congregation 
could annually testify. 

When the last murmurings of voices had 
died away behind him in the forest aisles, 
Doctor Wallace gleefully brandished his 
rifle like a dumb-bell, snuffed the crisp 
mellowness of the autumn woods and gur- 
gled. 

‘¢ Ah, it’s good to be alive—and alone!’’ 

Ten hours later it wasn’t as good to be 
alone. It was dark. The wind volleyed 
down the rocky valley and the spruces 
‘*boo-ed’’ lonesomely. Doctor Wallace 
arose from his knees, but not from de- 
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votions. He had been trying to blow 
into life the little blaze his last match had 
ignited in the painfully collected pile of 
dry-kye. But the wind had puffed against 
him victoriously. It had blackened his 
face, scorched his eyebrows and singed his 
neat puffs of side-whiskers, and finally, 
aided by a wet drizzle, had doused the last 
flicker of blaze. Doctor Wallace looked 
away into the mystic gloom, harked to the 
weird voices of the woods, and sat down 
and groaned between his shiverings. 

He was lost—lost! 

As he sat and discontentedly plipped 
apart his fingers, pitchy from his clamber- 
ing of sentinel trees, he pondered remorse- 
fully that all his misfortune had come from 
leaving the straight and narrow path of 
the horseback. A broad and easy way 
leading to the valley had tempted him 
astray. He reflected with mournful wist- 
fulness that his experience would make 
admirable illustration for a sermon. But 
would he ever stand again before his urban 
congregation? Solemn thought! Lost 
men were like lost needles in that wilder- 
ness. He,~tattered and scratched and 
unkempt and aching after his mad scam- 
perings in his lost man’s panic, had he 
ever been well-garbed and calm and 
eloquent in a pulpit? This cowering 
wretch, shivering under the great trees, 
seemed to be some one else. 

Then, growing philosophic, he reflected 
more bitterly that he had not always in this 
life kept on through the difficulties of the 
high and narrow path. Away back there 
in the old days he had gone down into the 
valley. He had since made himself believe 
sometimes that he was back on the heights 
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again, but now, face to face with himself, 
and with elemental and naked Nature talk- 
ing its truths about him, he realized the 
futility of his self-deception. 

A loon on some far mountain-locked 
pond halleloo-ed its almost human cry like 
a wail of regret. And nearer still a black 
bear barked in threatening staccato. The 
trees voiced melancholy rebuke that his 
soul in its new sensitiveness translated for 
him. Nature’s loneliness in the sunshine 
had always been a welcome release from 
the life in which he moved with almost 
the artificiality of an actor. Not that 
the Reverend Doctor Ransom Wallace was 
a corrupt man. His daily life—since— 
had been clean. But he himself knew that 
his manners, his comings and goings at 
home, with the gaze of the world on him, 
even the bland and unctuous intonations of 
his voice, were part of the assumption that 
a city pastor must carry to his r6le. 

In his canvas coat, bob-tailed to a lux- 
urious degree, in his knickerbockers, with 
his rifle slung into the hollow of his arm 
and the glory of sunlit outdoors about him, 
he was again himself, the actor behind the 
scenes, relaxing the spiritual and physical 
muscles that ached—allowing himself the 
rare delight of hating the squirming mob 
of city schemers for a day—unpastoral in- 
dulgence, but none the less comforting. 
But now, with the sun gone, the night 
brooding, the coid numbing his body and 
fear chilling his soul, he met himself—and 
hated himself. And he put aside all spe- 
cious excuses, and knew why ! 

When at last the dawn came—he watch- 
ing toward what his somewhat obstinate 
judgment declared to be east—the sun as 
though in malicious jest rose through 
watery clouds in the south-west. 

For a half hour Doctor Wallace sat there 
on his hillock and with mental fractiousness 
tried to browbeat the sun into egregious 
error. When the doctor had reluctantly ad- 
mitted to himself that the luminary probably 
knew its business, he found that under the 
new conditions east or west or south meant 
nothing helpful for him. Points of com- 
pass suggested nothing. All the world 
seemed ske-wowed. He got up and stag- 
gered away into the woods, impelled to 
keep on his wanderings, firing his rifle oc- 
casionally, harkening breathlessly for a 
reply, sustained only by the dim hope that 
somewhere in those vast tracts were other 


human beings to whom chance might lead 
him. 

Late that afternoon, spent and tortured 
by hunger, he came across a small streain 
roaring in zigzag course through a deep 
gully. He numbly realized that the brook 
might lead to a lake, and there might be 
acamp on the lake. 

Just as the dusk deepened he dragged 
his feet out upon the moist and mossy level 
of a pond’s shore. A prayer of thanks- 
giving—the most honest prayer that ever 
burst from the lips of the Reverend Doctor 
Wallace—greeted the sight of a small log 
cabin across the cove. 

A trail of smoke from the funnel tossed 
across the little clearing on the breeze, and 
the glimmer of an out-doors cook fire 
winked cheerily through the trees. 
When a voice answered his shout and a 
canoe came bobbing across the cove, the 
clergyman sat down on a convenient tussock 
and wept weakly, the tears trailing through 
the soot on his face. The man in the 
canoe was roughly garbed and unshaven, 
and the man on the shore was a miserable 
spectacle, but each with the masonry of 
the huntsman, recognized the other as 
city-bred. 

Ten minutes later Doctor Wallace was 
telling his story in the camp to two sympa- 
thizing New Yorkers. Outside, the guide 
was stooping his grizzled head over the 
spider and the teapot steaming on the 
coals. The frizzle of meat sounded pleas- 
antly appetizing and the odor ot bacon was 
wafted to the nostrils of a clergyman who 
had never before in his life fully realized 
that hunger can so wholly dominate spir- 
ituality. He made the mental resolution 
that thereafter he would entertain more 
compassion for hungry people in the cities. 
He even found himself framing the intro- 
duction to a sermon on the subject—and 
then the guide brought in the pannikins 
and set the food on the rough table. 

At first the clergyman, occupied with 
his eager story and enjoying the savor of 
the arriving dishes, did nothing but glance 
idly at the man who pad-padded here and 
there so lightly in his moccasins. And 
the low camp had many shadows. But 
when the guide moved the lamp from its 
shelf to the table and quietly announced 
that the meal was ready, Doctor Wallace 
raised his careless gaze to the brown face 
that appeared for a moment in the yellow 
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flare. He had been rising with hungry 
alacrity. He fell back upon the ‘‘deacon- 
seat’’ and sat clutching its edge. The 
man looked at him a moment and quietly 
went out, saying at the door:— 

‘*‘T am going to fry some more meat. 
Pull up, gentlemen, while the supper is 
hot.’’ There was not a quiver in the low, 
even voice. 

‘¢ ]—I think my hunger must have made 
me a bit faint,’’ the clergyman stammered 
to the alarmed hosts who were questioning 
him solicitously. He stared apprehensively 
through the camp’s little window as though 
he feared some ruse behind those placid 
words of the guide. The grizzled head 
was bent over the fire again. 

After Doctor Wallace had staggered to 
his bench at table he noted that the New 
Yorkers, made aware by his early self- 
introduction that he was a minister, were 
waiting decorously for grace. Conscious 
now whose hands had prepared the food 
that awaited his blessing and his starved 
appetite, the perfunctory words almost 
choked him. ‘Then he ate without sense 
of taste, face blanched, hands shaking and 
gulping the gobbets of deer’s flesh with a 
hungry avidity that had no relish. 

Once the guide came in with newly fried 
meat. The clergyman felt his gray hair 
bristle from neck to crown at sound of the 
moccasin’s soft thud behind him. The 
man quietly poured a pannikin of tea from 
the pot on the table, carried it out of doors 
and through the little window the reverend 
guest saw him eating beside the fire. 

Doctor Wallace declined tobacco. The 
sportsmen puffed their pipes comfortably 
and buzzed conversation with the languid 
calm of those enjoying digestion. The 
quiet man in moccasins cleared the table, 
soused the pans at the pond’s side and re- 
plenished his fire from time to time. Doc- 
tor Wallace, clasping and unclasping his 
fat fingers, watched him with side-long 
glances and endeavored to continue his 
chat, but his inapposite replies, his em- 
barrassment, his incoherency at least be- 
came apparent even to their rather careless 
attention. 

‘< Why, Jim,’’ cried one, ‘ here is Doc- 
tor Wallace, dead tired, and we not put- 
ting him to bed where he belongs. Two 
weeks here have given us woods’ manners 
in earnest,’’ he observed jocosely. ‘‘ Now, 
sir, to your bunk, and a dreamless—’’ 
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The guide had stepped into the low 
doorway. 

‘* Excuse me, Mr. Manning, and you, 
Mr. Ballou,’’ he said courteously, ‘for 
interrupting the party. But I have a little 
business with this visiting gentleman here, 
and he will oblige me if he will step out- 
side.’’ He had the low, soft voice of the 
veteran woodsman. Forest dwellers never 
speak loudly. 

Dr. Wallace half rose, choked with an 
audible rattle, and sat down. The New 
York men stared a bit, for even in the un- 
conventional woods such a request from a 
guide was not usual. 

‘*What is it, Tom ?’’ one of them de- 
manded. 

** This gentleman knows,’’ the man re- 
plied quietly. <‘‘It is something that we 
need to talk over alone—with all respect to 
you and Mr. Ballou.’’ 

With mystification wrinkling their faces, 
the hosts turned to the clergyman. Per- 
spiration was beaded on his forehead. His 
lips moved wordlessly. He raked his 
trembling fingers through his whisker tufts. 
As he did not speak, Manning said 
brusquely. 

‘* Doctor Wallace is tired and played out 
to-night, Tom. Whatever your business 
is it must wait till morning. After a good 
sleep he—’’ 

‘‘T beg your pardon, Mr. Manning, but 
my business cannot wait, and as for sleep- 
ing, this man cannot sleep under my roof, 
humble as it is. This is my roof, you un 
derstand, the only one I have. He has 
slept under my roof before and—’’ The 
man broke off, for his voice was growing 
hard. He concluded in his ordinary re- 
pressed voice, ‘It’s all a matter between 
us two. Will you step outside, sir ?’’ 

‘*¢ |—I don’t think I will,’’ stuttered the 
doctor, after‘a despairing glance at his new 
friends. 

‘Say, look here, Tom,’’ blurted Man 
ning, ‘‘ Ballou and I have been coming 
here a good many years, and I never knew 
you to rear up and butt in after this fash- 
ion before. You’d better go out by the 
pond and cool off. Doctor Wallace will 
probably give you a few moments in the 
morning for your—your business.’’ ‘The 
New Yorker spoke with the acerbity of one 
rebuking the presumption of an inferior. 

‘*Will you come out?” persisted the 
guide gazing straight at the clergyman. 
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The man’s eyes flamed now in the dusk. 

‘*No,’’ gasped Dr. Wallace. 

Manning and Ballou, with an angry 
grunt in unison, started toward the impor- 
tunate woodsman. But he straightened 
his shoulders, bent by many years of duffle 
toting, and faced them unflinchingly. 

‘Don’t touch me,’’ he said, and there 
was a grim menace in his low tones that 
checked them more effectually than a shout 
or an oath could have done. ‘*Mr. Man- 
ning and you, Mr. Ballou, I call you to 
witness that [ have given this man the 
chance to talk our business privately. It 
is for his good as well as for my own pride 
and peace of mind that I have asked it. I 
still say he must talk with me. Will you 
come outside, sir?’’ His calm persistence 
in the same query began to seem dark and 
ominous. 

‘¢No,’? mumbled the clergyman, hud- 
dling with the obstinacy of a trapped crea- 
ture. He shuddered as he looked into the 
blackness framed at the door. He edged 
toward the light on the table. 

‘«Then I appeal to you as gentlemen 
I have known in these woods year by year 
for a long time,’’ said the guide, turning 
to his employers. He realized how his 
presumption must have angered them. 
‘You have never before seen in me any- 
thing except patience and courtesy, have 
you? Thank you, sirs. I don’t blame 
you for the stand you are taking against 
me now, but it is because you do not 
know. I would not have told you, but a 
coward forces me. When I was three 
years married and just getting together our 
first little home—awful poor, sirs—we 
thought to help out on housekeeping ex- 
pense by taking a boarder, my wife and I. 
He was a theological student. And—well, 
sirs, all there is to tell, he ‘took my wife 
away from me—my wife, gentlemen—’’ 
For the first time in their knowledge of him 
Manning and Ballou heard Tom Ballard’s 
voice break into a cry, a wail of sudden 
woe. ‘* All I was working and struggling 
for on God’s earth, Took her away—I 
never saw her again. That’sall! Inever 
saw her again—and the bonds that I was fool 
enough to think God tied they cut asunder, 
and I knew nothing of it until it had been 
done. The goddess of the lawyers may be 
blind, gentlemen, but those with long lad- 
ders may whisper in her ear. And this,’’ 
he swept his hand around his little cabin 


—*‘‘ this is all I’ve got fora home, and you 
know how many years I’ve been here. 
Shut your eyes, you gentlemen, and think 
of your own. And that’s why I want to 
talk to this man privately.—God forgive 
me for saying so much here, but I had to, 
to make you understand. Will you come, 
sir?’ His voice in the query had the 
same calm, ominous evenness. 

‘* No, I will not,” screamed the clergy- 
man. Physical exhaustion accentuated his 
natural timidity. This remorseless insist- 
ence was maddening. 

‘¢ You'd better wait, Tom,’’ urged Man- 
ning, stammering in his sudden agitation. 
This unveiling of a tragedy shocked him. 
This stern call to the night outside made 
him apprehensive of consequences. ‘‘In 
the morning—’’ 

**T cannot sleep,’’ broke in Ballard, 
‘‘and he shall not sleep until we talk. 
You two have known me. I am not a 
thug. Iam not an assassin. I am not a 
butcher of sheep. But I say to you—and 
all here take warning—that man must now 
this night go out with me and talk with me 
man fashion on my ground, under God’s 
stars and in God’s open, where he is not a 
frocked parson nor I a moccasined guide, 
but just two men with business to settle. 
Rans Wallace, walk out.’’ 

He reached behind him, lifted a rifle 
that had been standing against the log 
wall, swung it into the hollow of his arm, 
stepped to one side and grimly waited near 
the door. ‘The New York men stared at 
each other, blinking in their uncertainty, 
and were silent. 

Doctor Wallace broke the hush. He 
hastened toward his hosts, his hands out- 
spread in the gesture of ingenuousness fa- 
miliar to him. 

‘‘T am aclergyman,’’ he panted. ‘‘I 
cannot talk with that man. I fear he means 
to murder me. I cannot fight with him. I 
am aclergyman.”’ He iterated the plea 
as though it were convincing argument. 
‘ec Beant , 

‘“‘Is he telling the truth?’’ asked 
Ballou. 

‘*It was the mistake of my youth,” the 
doctor stammered ; ‘‘ an error of the heart, 
a—I loved her very much. It is Mrs. 
Wallace of whom we are speaking,’’ he 
added with a pitiful attempt at dignity. 
‘« After she got her divorce I married her. 
We loved each other very much, and being 
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young I—But I have expiated in daily 
prayer and constant repentance and in 
penitential sackcloth. Don’t you see, 
gentlemen, that it will do no good for me 
to go out with him? ”’ 

The New Yorkers were grave and silent. 
They looked on the guide’s face, hard as 
carved wood, and on this stuttering cow- 
ard, vibrating his arms as he appealed to 
them, 

‘And there is much that you do not 
understand,’’ went on the doctor with an 
eagerness almost maudlin. ‘‘ Her longing 
for a higher and better life—her seeking 
for intellectual companionship and her—’’ 

‘¢T am waiting, Rans Wallace,’’ broke 
in Ballard. 

The doctor came closer to his hosts. 
His teeth chattered. ‘‘ I amaclergyman,’’ 
he began again in tones which he endeav- 
ored to make confidential. 

‘«Tt appears to me that you were a man 
before that,’’ interrupted Ballou with grim 
significance. Doctor Wallace stared at 
the faces of his new friends and seemed to 
read hostility there. There was bluff sin- 
cerity as well. 

‘You don’t mean to let this man force 
me out into the woods, do you?’’ he 
gasped. His paltering was becoming te- 
dious and piteous. ‘* We—we three are 
men of the city—of the world together— 
I look to you—”’ 

Manning gave a grunt that seemed to 
resent this grouping. 

‘We are in the woods now,”’’ he said. 
**We’re on the level of Nature where a 
man sizes things differently in spite of him- 
self. I’ve known Tom Ballard a good 
many years. I never saw yellow in him, 
My opinion is only that of a layman, par- 
son, but as long as the white tie and frock 
coat are off you just now you’d better be 
merely plain man and settle your man’s 
business in private. Ballou and I don’t 
care to listen or to meddle. Really, we 
don’ t.’’ 

The frankness of the elemental was in 
the hearts of the twain. The sympathy of 
the woods had stripped away their urban 
prejudices and artificial affinities. The 
man at the door seemed for the moment 
the superior of the man who cowered. 

‘But I—’’ began the clergyman pas- 
sionately. 

‘¢ Don’t make us say it,’’ interrupted 
Ballou coldly. ‘* He’s waiting for you.’’ 
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He and Manning turned their backs. 

Stung to desperation, a flush replacing 
his pallor, the Reverend Doctor Wallace 
stumbled toward the door. 

‘*Here’s your rifle,’’ said Ballard, 
poking the weapon into the minister’s un- 
willing grasp. ‘‘ You'd better take it along, 
for you won’t be coming back this way.’’ 

When they were outside, the guide lifted 
a canoe that was overturned on the shore, 
dropped it like a feather upon the water 
and waved his hand. 

‘< Take the bow paddle,’’ he said. The 
minister sagged his shaking bulk under the 
forward thwart. Ballard carefully stood 
his own rifle beside him in the stern and 
pushed away. ‘The canoe slipped into the 
shadows as it clove its noiseless way up the 
lake along the tree-bordered shore. 

Ballou and Manning slept after a time, 
but it was only nervous rest that the soft 
clatter of pans outside startled into alarmed 
wakefulness. The dawn was there wide- 
eyed, the early catbirds were yawling. 

The guide was moving about through 
the volleying smoke from the newly kindled 
fire. He greeted them quietly when they 
came out and placidly kept on at his work. 
The food that he set before them went 
down chokingly and their tea pannikins 
wavered in their grasp, but with true 
woods’ reserve they respected his calm 
reticence. 

However, when they had lighted their 
pipes and ventured a few limping attempts 
at general conversation, he came and stood 
leaning against a tree near them. 

For a while he whittled at a chip and 
gazed thoughtfully down at the woods’ car- 
pet of pine needles. ‘Then he clicked his 
big knife shut and looked them straighf in 
the face. 

‘< It’s bad business, all of it, gentlemen,” 
he began, ‘sorrowful business, and I’m 
ashamed that you have been troubled with 
it—when all the rest of your stay had been 
so pleasant. I wouldn’t say anything more 
to bother you with my affairs, but I'd sort 
of hate to have you go away not knowing 
just how it was settled. For we’ve been 
good friends, and—and I'll kind of look 
for you next year as usual.’’ 

Both men tried to say something, but he 
checked their embarrassed stammerings. 

‘¢Oh, I know! You wouldn’t want to 
come if you thought that—well, so you see 
I’ve got to square myself, but it will never 
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be mentioned by me again, Mr. Ballou and 
Mr. Manning, if you’ll only let yourselves 
be bothered a minute now. You were 
men tome last night. I'll never forget it.’’ 
His voice shook. ‘‘ You put me where a 
man belongs. You put a man into my 
hands without aye, yes or no. It’s all bad 
business, though. You see, when I mar- 
ried her she was only sixteen, and I was a 
hostler and her folks weren’t willing. I 
shouldn’t ’a’ done it. I was wrong. I 
had to nail burlap in a horse stall to make 
a place for us to live. Awful, wasn’t it? 
And she used to wake in the night and say 
that a bright spirit seemed to be calling to 
her to come to better things. She wasn’t 
forme. And I don’t have to tell you the 
rest. And it hurts me. I was most to 
blame, I reckon. But I’m human, gentle- 
men, and when I saw him last night, and 
saw what he was, and remembered what I 
have had to be, my—my,”’ he choked, 
walked away and then came back. His 
voice was calm again. ‘‘You put him in 
my hands. I ain’t going to bother you 
with what I thought I’d do. Sometimes 
a man isn’t responsible for what he thinks 
or does, is he? I took him down the 
lake, and there wasn’t anything said. His 
back was towards me. He shivered all the 
time. There are crust hunters that can 
snow-shoe up to a slumping deer and cut 
its throat while the creature looks up and 
bleats and rolls those great eyes. Did you 
ever hear of Tom Ballard doing that ?’’ 

He threw up his arms and stood before 
them, straightening his pack-bowed shoul- 
ders. His paddle-calloused hands vibrated. 
He was evidently about to burst into pas- 
sionate speech, but once more the iron self- 
restraint of the woods. closed his square 
jaws resolutely. To the astonishment of 
both men, who were hanging breathlessly 
on his words, he abruptly changed the 
subject and said with a half smile:— 

‘‘Mr. Ballou, I reckon I can’t send 
those fresh-water pearls out by you to your 
friend, the jeweler.’’ 

‘Why, Tom,’’ cried Ballou, his mind 
for the moment jarred off the tragedy, 
‘¢ you can clean up nigh a thousand dollars 
if I take them.’’. 

‘*Maybe so, Mr. Ballou, but they’re 
gone on ahead. He said she’d never got 
done sorrowing over the way she'd used 
me. I'd hate to have to stay here alone, 
as I do, thinking of a woman grieving all 


the time over what’s past and done for. 
So I told him how many years and how 
many bushels of clams those pearls stood 
for, and I’ve been pondering that she’ll 
know that such a present to her means for- 
giveness and good will for what little of life 
that’s left to us.’’ 

The New Yorkers were on their feet 
gasping at him. 

**You mean—,’’ they began in unison. 

‘*T mean I took him across the carry to 
the Pamedumcook shore, waited till the 
first streak o’ light, lent him my rowboat, 
and started him across to his own camp. 
That seemed to be the only way. I looked 
at him and he looked at me there when we 
could see each other, and it came to me 
that ’twas a bigger thing than I had 
thought—this meeting of the man I had 
been hankering to meet, even though I had 
him face to face, just as I wanted him, 
after all the years I have been alone and 
pondering on it. ’Twas too big for me— 
the problem. And I said so to him when 
I pushed the boat off the shore, and J 
said, too, ‘I ain’t one of those that hold 
God’s commission to meddle.’ But I’d 
forgot then that he is a minister, and I’m 
afraid he’ llthink I meant to twit him. For 
he bowed his head and rowed off. But I 
didn’t mean it that way. And it’s all be- 
tween us right here, ain’t it, Mr. Ballou 
and Mr. Manning? Ministers are an ex- 
ample to them that sit under them and look 
to them, and women have tender feelings. 
I should feel bad to have you speak of it 
outside.’’ 

Tears ran down Ballou’s sun-reddened 
nose. ‘*Tom,’’ he said with futile at- 
tempt to make his voice bluff, ‘‘ you don’t 
look it outside, but inside you’ve devel- 
oped symptoms of being a saint.’’ 

‘*No,’’ returned the guide humbly, ‘‘a 
saint would not have kneeled there in the 
alders when he rowed away, jacked a shell 
into the chamber and taken aim the whilet 
he growled, ‘Damn ye, I can’t let ye go!’ 
No, that wasn’t saint-like. Why, gentle- 
men, if I hadn’t had the sense to ram that 
rifle-butt down into the lake and hold it 
there, I’d have bored him as I would a 
buck deer.” 

‘«T insist, old Tom Ballard, that you’re 
one of God’s elect,’’ choked Manning, 
blinking back his tears. 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t say such things 
—and I knowing what’s inside me all the 
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time,’’ pleaded the guide ingenuously. 
‘‘If anything I did was square, it’s only 
that the old woods, the great, wide, hon- 
est, open woods, have been talking to me 
all these years, Mr. Manning and Mr. Bal- 
lou. I’ve been alone with them a long 
time, and it’s done me a mighty heap of 
good. And to-day I’m hot and bitter and 
swearing and cursing inside—wishing now 


that I’d put a forty-four between those 
whisker tufts—sorry I let him go. I’m an 
awful man, gentlemen, inside me. _ I figure 
*twas only accident I let him go, after all. 
But if you’ ll hunt alone to-day, I reckon I’! 
go out and let the woods talk to me—the 
big, generous, soothing, crooning, honest 
woods. And then I’ll come back all right 
to-night, gentlemen,—all right to-night!’’ 


PETER POTTER: BUSINESS 
PRIVATEER 


The Case of the Senator’s Daughter 


By Henry M. Hyde 


WITH DRAWINGS BY W. J. ENRIGHT 


mgOHN WILSON was the 

@ name on the card which old 
black Tom laid on his mas- 
ter’s desk. It bore no de- 
scriptive title, and it needed 
none. Peter Potter knew 
Wilson for the keenest and most successful 
organizer and manipulator in the whole 
field of high finance—a fine, aristocratic, 
masterly man, who had raised the gold 
brick industry to the level of a fine art 
—who had scientifically hoodwinked two 
whole nations, who used other great finan- 
ciers as pawns in the game. 

Peter Potter was sensible of the com- 
pliment to his powers, which was expressed 
in this first call of the hitherto entirely 
self-sufficient Wilson. 

‘* T’ve come to you for advice, Mr. Pot- 
ter,’? said Wilson a moment later. He 
was sitting in a chair which Peter had 
placed so that the light from the open win- 
dow fell full on the face of his caller, while 
he himself sat with his back to the light. 

‘¢T don’t sell advice, Mr. Wilson. I 
don’t take a case unless my client is willing 
to put it absolutely into my hands, without 
reserve and without question.’’ 





There was silence tor a moment, while 
the two men fought a battle with their 
eyes. Finally Wilson spoke :— 

‘¢On that basis, then. All the fran- 
chises of the Consolidated Street Car Com- 
panies expire in 1910. I intend to dispose 
of all my interests in this field. I can’t 
get my price for them unless the franchises 
are extended. It is necessary that the 
legislature give me the right to occupy the 
streets of the city for an additional fifty 
years. ’’ 

‘¢ The legislature adjourns in ten days,”’ 
said Peter Potter. ‘‘ No traction legisla- 
tion has beeh introduced up to this time.’’ 

‘*T’ve not been idle. Here’s a copy 
of house bill four thousand and twenty-six. 
It is an omnibus bill, carrying a lot of 
minor amendments to traction legislation 
throughout the state. When the bill was 
printed for distribution among the mem- 
bers of the legislature, before its first read- 
ing, one of its paragraphs was omitted— 
through an unfortunate typographical 
error.’’ 

There was not even the shadow of a 
smile on John Wilson’s face as he spoke. 

‘‘The omitted paragraph reads as fol- 
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lows: ‘ It is further enacted that the fig- 
ures 1o in line seven, paragraph thirty-five, 
of the act entitled ‘‘ An act authorizing 
the construction of a horse and dummy rail- 
roads in the city of Chicago,’’ etc., passed 
in 1860, be stricken out and that the fig- 
ures 60 be inserted in their place.’ ’’ 

‘‘T see,’’ said Peter Potter, ‘‘ that will 
give your franchises fifty years more life.’’ 

‘< Exactly. Of course, the omission of 
this paragraph was almost immediately dis- 
covered by the clerk of the house. He 
had it corrected at once, and new and 
complete copies of the bill printed and 
distributed. But the bill was a long and 
complicated one, and, unfortunately, after 
the members of the legislature had once 
carefully read the bill in the mutilated 
form in which it first reached them, they 
could hardly be expected to give an equal- 
ly careful reading to the corrected copies, 
especially since the clerk did not feel it 
necessary to call their attention to the fact 
that the first copies were not complete. 
Consequently the bill passed its second 
reading without any notice being taken of 
the change. It comes up for final passage 
in the Senate on a week from next Friday 
—the day set for the final adjournment of 
the legislature. ’’ 

‘*The Governor?’’ questioned Peter 
Potter. 

‘*Will sign the bill the minute it is 
passed!’’ 

‘* Possible reconsideration and repeal ?’’ 

‘« That has been provided for. A New 
York syndicate will take title to all my 
holdings of stock and bonds the minute the 
bill becomes a law. ‘Twenty millions of 
dollars are involved.’’ 

‘« The plan is worthy of you, sir.’’ 

‘*T fancied so. It avoids a lot of nasty 
publicity and scandal. It involves dealing 
with a few men instead of with enough to 
make up a safe majority of the legislature. 
It is less expensive—though that is a 
minor consideration. But it has its faults 
—else I should not be here.’’ 

Wilson stopped and waited, but Peter 
Potter said nothing. He was sitting, with 
half closed eyes, his chin resting on his 
right hand, one foot twisted about the leg 
of the chair. 

‘« The scheme had leaked out,’’ went on 
Wilson. ‘* The addition of the missing 
paragraph has been discovered. Unless 
something is done we shall be defeated— 


the paragraph in which we are interested 
will be stricken from the bill before it is 
passed.’’ 

‘* Nothing has been printed about the 
discovery ?”’ 

‘*Not yet. It was made by Wilkins, 
Springfield correspondent of the Herald. 
When his sharp eyes fell on the little joker 
in the bill he said nothing, but took the 
first train to Chicago to consult with his 
chief. Together they have arranged a 
clever coup. 

**You know old Senator Hartshorn? 
He has been taken into the plot—and he 
alone. He’s too rich to be interested in a 
financial proposition. He’s too ambitious 
for political preferment to be reached by 
any other influence that I know of. He 
expects to go to the United States Senate 
next year—he’s the Herald's candidate 
for the place. 

‘**Qur bill comes up for final passage— 
as I tell you—on a week from next Friday. 
It has been made the special order of 
business for two o’clock on the afternoon 
of that day. 

‘* Neither the Hera/d nor Hartshorn is 
to say a word about the discovery until the 
bill is called up. Then corrected copies, 
containing the missing paragraph in black 
type, are to be distributed, and old Harts- 
horn is to get up in his seat and rip the 
thing to pieces. You know him and you 
know what the effect of his speech will be. 
If he stammered and stuttered—instead of 
being the most effective speaker in the 
Senate—it would still be just the same. 
The boys in the combine will be so sore at 
us for trying to deceive them that they will 
vote solidly against the bill in a spasm of 
affected virtue. 

‘Then the next morning the Herald 
will come out with a broadside showing 
how it has ‘saved the streets for the peo- 
ple,’ and, a few months later, old man 
Hartshorn will go to the Senate on a tidal 
wave of popular favor. 

‘*T want you to make it impossible for 
either Hartshorn or young Wilkins to be in 
the Senate chamber when our bill comes 
up.’”’ 

Peter Potter rose to his feet and stood 
looking out of the open window over the 
black jungle of roofs to the blue lake in the 
distance, He was slowly rocking back and 
forth from heels to toes. 

‘What have you done?’’ he asked. 
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‘Nothing. I have carefully considered 
every plan which occurred to me. Money 
won’t do ; personal influence, social influ- 
ence—they won’t any of them reach him. 
But I tell you something must be done. 
It’s a desperate case. I’ve even thought 
—you remember Dr. Cronin, Potter. 
Twenty millions is a lot of money.’’ 

‘* Assassination is a little out of my line, 
Wilson,’’ said Peter Potter. ‘‘How did 
you find out what you’ ve been telling me ?’’ 

‘‘ Young Wilkins told his wife of his dis- 
covery and of the plan for upsetting us ; 
she told her mother; she, in turn—lI’ve 
my own ways of getting important informa- 
tion,” 

‘It’s fortunate you’ve done nothing. 
I have no liking for repair work on botched 
jobs.’’ 

‘Then you will undertake—’’ 

‘*T will undertake nothing. I will do 
what I can on certain conditions. In 
the first place youu must go to New 
York and stay there until the fight 
is over. You must keep what you 
have told me an absolute secret. You 
must take your informant east with 
you and keep him under your eye. 
If the fact that you have knowledge 
of the intended //era/d-Hartshorn 
coup leaks out I shall hold you re- 
sponsible for it. And —win or lose— 
my fee shall be five per cent. of the 
amount involved—which will be one 
million dollars. Preliminary to every- 
thing else I shall ask you to deposit 
that sum to my credit in the Twen- 
tieth National Bank.’’ 

The man whose pickings are the 
great cities of two continents hesi- 
tated only a minute. In the game he 
played a million dollars was no more 
than a white chip. 

‘¢ The matter is absolutely in your 
hands, Potter,’’ he said finally. ‘I 
shall leave for New York to-night.’’ 

That evening after dinner in his 
apartment on the North Side, Peter 
Potter sat down with his scrap books 
and read everything which had been 
printed about Senator Hartshorn and 
his career. 

Born the son of a farm-laborer, he 
had been first a farm-hand himself; 
then a country school teacher, self- 
educated ; a lawyer in a small village ; 
county attorney ; county judge ; the 
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leader of the bar in all the southern end of 
the State. 

He had earned large fees, and, aided by 
his wife, a hard-working and thrifty coun- 
try woman, he had saved and invested his 
money. Judged by country standards he 
was a very rich man. 

He had served two terms in the lower 
house of the State Legislature. ‘There his 
eloquence, his force and his blunt honesty 
had attracted wider attention. He, him- 
self, had been inoculated with the virus 
of senatorial ambition. His wife had died. 
There was left of his family only one 
daughter, a girl of twenty 

Three years before he had moved to 
Chicago and bought a house on the North 
side in a district which had immediately 
sent him to represent it in the State Senate. 
His ambition to become a United States 
Senator had long been favored by the 








‘Banzai!’ cried Peter Potter. 
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Herald, the leading organ of his party in 
the State. 

He was rich, aggressively honest, blunt, 
straightforward, not to be reached by any 
of the influences which move most men. 
It was a hard problem. 

Peter Potter closed his books and sat 
staring into space out of the window. His 
pipe went out in his mouth. Presently he 
called to Yama San, his Japanese butler, 
and said something to him in his native 
language. ‘The little brown man smiled in 
a pleased and knowing way. 

Quickly he pulled the curtains on the 
library windows and lit a little red-shaded 
lamp. ‘Then he threw open the doors of 
a low, carved teak-wood, Japanese cabi- 
net, which stood in one corner of the 
room. The cabinet was divided by shelves 
into three compartments. On the top 
shelf stood some scores of little manikins, 
carved ivory and wooden dolls ; below, on 
little pegs, hung a great collection of tiny 
garments ; the lowest shelf was filled with 
curious mechanical toys. 

Yama San lifted a stool or low table, 
with a flat, black top, and put it down close 
to the front of the cabinet. Then he sat 
down, cross-legged, on the floor in front 
of the open doors, and looked over his 
shouider at his master. 

Peter Potter spoke a few words in Japan- 
ese. The butler smiled knowingly and 
took from the upper shelf a manikin with 
brown, wrinkled face and white chin-beard. 
With deft fingers he quickly clothed the 
little figure, tossing its thick mane of white 
hair into careless waves, thrusting its right 
hand into the bosom of the black frock- 
coat, and raising the left arm in a high 
gesture. Then he stood the completed 
creation on the top of the stool. 

‘¢The statesman,’’ said Peter Potter, 
with an ironical inclination of the head. 
He added a sentence in Japanese. A 
moment later the butler stood a second 
figure beside the first. It represented a 
young girl, smiling and carrying a crimson 
umbrella over her head. 

‘“‘The  statesman’s 
Peter bowing once more. 

Half a dozen other figures were quickly 
dressed and put on the stage. Last of all 
was a manikin representing a young man 
dressed in the height of fashion. The 
Japanese placed it in the attitude of lifting 
its hat to the girl 


daughter,’’ said 
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‘*The Smart Set and the Beautiful 
Daughter of the Incorruptible Statesman,’’ 
said Peter Potter, and closed his eyes. 

Yama San, looking over his shoulder, 
saw that his master’s eyes were shut. 
With a quick motion he reached to the 
lower shelf of the cabinet and took from it 
an automobile. There was the look of a 
spoiled child on his face. He wound the 
spring which controlled the operation of 
the little machine, put the girl and the 
young man on the seat, and started the 
thing running on the top of the stool. 

Peter Potter opened his eyes and, with 
a look of annoyance on his face, started to 
speak to the half frightened Japanese. 
Then, suddenly, he stopped short. 

The automobile, running in widening 
circles, had reached the edge of the stool 
and fell thence to the floor with an omi- 
nous buzzing of wheels. 

** Banzai!’’ cried Peter Potter springing 
to his feet. 

The Japanese, who had started to pick 
up the wreck, looked up smiling at his 
master. 

‘¢That will do,” said Peter 
** You may put the things away.’’ 

Next morning early he called Clarence 
Darling to his office. Young Darling was 
aman of good family and fine social con- 
nections. For ten years or more he had 
been a professional society man. Just 
how he made a living was a mystery to all 
but the initiated. 

‘< Clarence,’’ said Peter Potter, ‘‘I’vea 
little job for you, if you have nothing im- 
portant on hand for the next ten days. If 
you follow instructions, it will mean five 
thousand dollars to you.’’ 

The matter was quickly arranged. That 
night Clarence Darling took a train for a 
city within twenty miles of the State capi- 
tal. With him went a new forty horse- 
power touring car. On the following day 
at noon he drew up his car in front of the 
Leland Hotel in Springfield. He had his 
machine taken care of, walked into the 
hotel office and looked over the register. 
After dinner that evening he sent up his 
card to Miss Mabel Hartshorn, who was 
living at the hotel with her father during 
the session of the legislature. 

Darling—who went everywhere—had 
casually met the senator’s daughter at one 
or two unimportant houses in Chicago. 
She was pleased and flattered that he— 
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who had the key which unlocked all the 
great stone castles on the Lake Shore 
Drive,—should remember her. He ex- 
plained that he had reached Springfield 
that morning in his touring car, and could 
not resist the wish to see her again before 
he resumed his trip. When he bade Miss 
Hartshorn good-by that evening he had 
made an engagement to take her for a ride 
in his car next day. 

Old Senator Hartshorn had never met 
the young idler before. He knew him by 
reputation as a member of the smart set 
and shared his daughter’s evident pleasure 
in receiving such fastidious attention. He 
welcomed Darling cor- 
dially and gave a flat- 
tered consent to the 
proposed ride. 

The automobile ex- 
cursion was a delight- 
ful one—at least to 
Miss Hartshorn. Dar- 
ling knew well how to 
be fascinating to a young 
girl who was hungry for 
attention. 

‘I shall continue 
my trip to-morrow, Miss 
Mabel,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
I’ll be back in Spring- 
field again on my way 
home next Thursday. 
On Friday—if you'll 
go—lI’ll take you on a 
long ride in the coun- 
try.’’ 

The girl promised, 
and there was a ring of 
keenest pleasure in her 
voice when she told her 
father that Clarence 
Darling was coming back to seek her the 
next week. 

As for Darling, on the following morning 
he ran his car back to the town at which 
he had originally left the train, and from 
there sent a telegram to an address pre- 
viously arranged with Peter Potter. 

‘¢ Machine working beautifully,’’ he 
wired. ‘‘ Everything properly set.’’ 

On receipt of that message Peter Potter 
took the train for New York to give his 
final instructions to John Wilson, the presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Street Car Com- 
panies, 

‘If we succeed in checkmating the 








‘* Where did Senator Hartshorn go?” trated on 


Herald and Hartshorn,”’ he said, ‘‘there 
will be an awful howl. The minute the 
bill is signed you must do something to 
make it binding. You and the syndicate 
had better both send trusted representatives 
to Springfield. They can be stationed in 
the governor’s office, and, acting on their 
joint telegraphic approval of the bill, the 
syndicate can take title to your securities 
and pay over the money. The completion 
of this transaction, in which the extension 
of time granted by the bill is the most im- 
portant consideration, will make the subse- 
quent repeal of the bill difficult, if not im- 
possible. The courts will protect the inter- 
ests of the innocent 
third party in the trans- 
action—which is the 
syndicate.’’ 

At eleven o’clock on 
the morning of the Fri- 
day when the /era/d- 
Hartshorn coup was to 
be sprung, Clarence 
Darling trundled his big 
machine up to the Le- 
land hotel and went in 
to remind Miss Harts- 
horn of her engagement 
to ride with him. He 
found her ready and 
waiting. But, first, he 
accepted an invitation 
to eat luncheon with the 
old man and his daugh- 
ter. 

Senator Hartshorn 
was absent-minded and 
distraught. All his fa- 
culties were copcen- 
the great ex- 

posure he was to make 
that afternoon at two o’clock. Shortly 
after one o’clock Miss Mabel and Dar- 
ling left the hotel in the big motor car. 

At half past one o’clock the Senate was 
called to order. At the same moment a 
stranger drove up the hill and hitched a 
big white horse, harnessed to a light 
buggy, to a post directly in front of the 
grand stairway leading up to the main en- 
trance of the capitol. 

Inside the Senate chamber the air was 
tense. The members seemed to feel the 
imminence of a coming sensation. Only 
Senator Hartshorn sat cool and determined 
in his place, grimly waiting the call of 























‘““Swiftly along the level Salem road.”’ 


house bill 4026. Up at the reporter’s 
desks young Wilkins squirmed with pain- 
fully suppressed excitement. His eyes 
glistened with anticipation and a bright 
spot glowed on each cheek. The big clock 
over the high platform of the Lieutenant 
Governor marked five minutes of the ap- 
pointed hour—two o’ clock. 

Suddenly a little page hurried down the 
aisle and stopped at the desk of Senator 
Hartshorn. He whispered excitedly to 
the old man. Senators sitting close by 
heard the boy say ‘‘ Your daughter’’ and 
**both of ’em badly hurt.’’ Then, with- 
out stopping to ask permission, Senator 
Hartshorn sprang up and almost ran up the 
aisle to an ante-room. Wilkins saw him 
go and sprang to his feet, a cry of warning 
trembling on his lips. 

In the ante-room Senator Hartshorn lift- 
ed the receiver of the telephone to his ear. 

‘**Hello,’’ he cried, excitedly. ‘‘ This 
is Senator Hartshorn.’’ 

‘«This is the Jackson farm, eight miles 
out on the Salem road,’’ sounded a clear 
voice. ‘An automobile went into the 
ditch here a few minutes ago. There was 
aman and a woman in it. Both of ’em 
are badly hurt. Your daughter is—’’ 

**T’ll be there with a doctor in a few 
minutes,’’ broke in the old man, agony in 
his voice. Without stopping to visit the 
cloak room Senator Hartshorn rushed out 
into the corridor and down the wide marble 
steps. At the bottom—as by special favor 
of Providence—a big white horse was 
fastened. The old man untied the animal, 
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jumped into the light buggy and lashed 
the horse into a gallop down the steep hill. 

Wilkins waited for a moment at his desk 
in the Senate chamber. Down below 
the sing-song voice of the clerk of the 
Senate began to read house bill 4026. 
There was not an instant to lose. Wilkins 
jumped over the railing which cut off the 
reporters’ desks from the floor of the Sen- 
ate and rushed wildly down the aisle. 

‘«Where did Senator Hartshorn go?’’ 
he shrieked at a frightened page. 

‘«In there to the telephone room,’’ was 
the answer. 

He found the receiver still hanging down 
as the old man had dropped it. 

‘*Hello!’’ he shrieked, and waited for 
an answer. ‘There was no response. He 
rushed across to the coat room. 

‘¢Senator Hartshorn hasn’t been here,’’ 
said the attendant. ‘‘There’s his hat and 
coat.”’ 

Visions of abduction—of possible mur- 
der—came into the excited mind of Wil- 
kins. He ran breathlessly down the stairs 
into the big basement of the building. 

‘¢Senator Hartshorn !’’ he called. 

He opened the door of the first room at 
the foot of the stairs and rushed in. The 
door closed behind him with a sharp click. 
When he tried it again he found it locked 
on the outside. 

Senator Hartshorn drove like mad down 
Capitol Hill and turned his frantic horse 
into Sangamon street. He saw Dr. Em- 
mons standing at the foot of the stairs 
which lead up to his office. 
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‘“©Get in!’’ he cried. ‘I'll tell you on ‘«'They was a stranger come running 
the way.”’ in and asked to use our phone,’’ said the 
But the doctor insisted on first getting farmer. ‘‘I guess it looked pretty nasty at 
his emergency satchel. That delayed mat- first. Must be quite a relief to you, sir.’’ 


ters only a moment. Quickly the white 
horse was running swiftly out along the 
level Salem road. In half an hour the 
white buildings of the Jackson farm came 
into sight. The farmer and his family 
heard the sound of hurrying hoofs and 
came running out to the road. 

‘‘Where are they?” cried 
Hartshorn. 

‘*They wan’t hurt, after 
mered the farmer. 

‘‘The automobile ran into the ditch 
here and the people was throwed out, but 
they never even got scratched. They 
went on in a few minutes.”’ 

‘¢ The telephone ?’’ gasped Hartshorn, 
white and trembling with the reaction. 


Senator 


all,’’ stam- 


‘* By God!’’ broke out Senator Harts- 

horn, suddenly, springing from the buggy. 
‘I want to use your phone myself! ”’ 

He hurried into the house, called the 
capitol, and presently got the Senate ante- 
room on the wire. 

‘« The legislature has adjourned without 
day,’’ said the voice at the other end of 
the wire. ‘* Everybody’s gone.’’ 

‘¢ Don’t tell me,’’ said Peter Potter to 
himself, when he heard that the Wilson 
deal had been consummated, ‘‘ don’t tell 
me that the automobile is only a pleasure 
vehicle !’’ 

That evening he gave Yama, 
ese butler, 


bills. 
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two thousand dollars in crisp 
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A Novel of the Northwest 


By Ralph 


Author of ‘‘The Sky Pilo 
CHAPTER XII 


N an instant Shock sprang 
into the fray. With a single 
jerk he tore Smiley from his 
victim and flung him on 
the floor. Reaching for the 
stranger, who was choking 
the Kid, be caught his wrist and gave it a 
slight turn. With a yell of pain, the 
stranger turned upon him and aimed a 
blow at Shock’s face. Catching the blow 
on his arm, Shock seized his assailant by 
the shoulder, jerked him clear off his feet, 
and flung him far into the corner of the 
room. At this the policeman immediately 

gave back, 

For a few seconds the Kid stood swaying 
unsteadily. Then after he recovered his 
breath he turned to Shock and said: ‘I 
hardly expected to feel grateful to 
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—CONTINUED 


you, but I assure you I appreciate your 
timely help.’’ 

Then turning to the others, and regain- 
ing his wonted smile and easy manner, he 
continued: ‘‘Gentlemen, you are some- 
what insistent in your hospitality. It is 
always instructive, and sometimes pleasant 
to extend our knowledge of our friends, 
and now let me say that a more black- 
guardly lot of thieves I have never met, 
and if this gentleman, who has dropped in 
so opportunely, will kindly stand at my 
back for a few minutes, I shall be delighted 
to make good my words by slapping your 
faces.’ The Kid’s 
gentle, even sweet. 


tone wv low and 


‘‘Mr. Macfarren, your venerable beard 
prevents me. Simmons, your general slimi- 
ness protects you, but as for you, Inspec- 
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tor Haynes, it gives me great pleasure to 
express my opinion of you thus—’’ His 
open hand flashed out as he spoke, and 
caught Haynes on he cheek a stinging 
blow. 

With an oath the Inspector jerked out 
his pistol and sprang at him. ‘‘I arrest 
you, sir, in the name of the Queen. Move 
your hand and you are a dead man.’’ 

‘*So be you, Mr. Inspector,’’ drawled 
a quiet voice in the door. 

Shock turned, and to his unspeakable 
amazement, saw his sick friend standing 
with his gun covering the Inspector. 

‘¢ One step back, please, Mr. Inspector. 
Quick! This trigger goes mighty easy. 
Now, right wheel!’’ The Inspector hesi- 
tated a second. ‘‘Quick!’’ cried Ike 
sharply. ‘‘ Don’t you fool too long obey- 
in’ orders. I ain’t used to it. I’m here 
exercisin’ a public function, preventin’ 
murder, in short, and I’ll drop you in your 
tracks if you don’t move at the next word. 
You hear me? Now then, back up to 
that table and put down that gun. Correct. 
Very nice indeed.’’ 

Ike stepped to the table, took up the 
pistol, and returned to his place at the 
door saying :— 

‘«Say, boss, this prayer meetin’s over. 
Let’s go home.”’ 

‘¢ Not until the Inspector says so,’’ said 
the Kid, who had recovered himself, and 
was now quite sober. ‘‘ He has the word 
now, Ikey, so don’t interfere.’? Then, 
turning to the Inspector he continued in a 
voice of gentle consideration. ‘‘There is 
something onyour cheek, Inspector Haynes. 
You have not observed it. Allow me to 
point it out to you.”’ 

He moved forward as he spoke, but 
Shock interposed. 

‘«T think that is enough, Mr. Stanton,” 
he said. ‘‘ Let the matter drop now.” 

‘*Mr. Macgregor, you are a stranger. 
In this country, in a matter of this kind 
we never allow interference. ” 

‘‘And yet,’’ said Shock, in a voice 
equally quiet, ‘‘interference is not un- 
welcome at times.’’ 

‘*What you say is quite true,’’ replied 
the boy, ‘‘ and, as I have said, I am not 
ungrateful for your timely assistance.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, I was thinking of Ike, ’’ said Shock 
hurriedly. ‘‘ But surely you will let this 
matter drop now.”’ 

‘¢ Drop !’’ roared the Inspector, ‘‘ blank 
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your impudence!. He has called me a 
thief, and he has slapped my face while 
doing my duty. I will have the lot of you 
arrested for interference with justice. And 
as for you, Stanton, we shall settle this 
again.’’ 

So saying, the Inspector made for the 
door. 

‘*Now Ikey,’’ said the Kid, coolly, 
‘¢stand aside, for there is a cur here that 
nad the audacity to throttle me.’’ 

With these words he sprang past Shock, 
seized the stranger by the throat, cuffed 
him with his open hand, and dragging him 
to the door, sent him forth with a parting 
kick and an imprecation. rf 

‘* Now, Macfarren,’’ he said, turning to 
that gentleman, who still sat by the table, 
‘*you have some money not belonging to 
you. Put it on the table.’’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Mac- 
farren hastily poured forth from his pocket 
poker chips, gold pieces and bills. 

**T assure you, Mr. Stanton,’’ he hur- 
ried to say, ‘‘I was simply holding them 
till the—ah—trouble should be over.”’ 

‘*That was most kind,’’ replied Stan- 
ton. ‘‘I have no very clear remembrance, 
but I was under the impression that it was 
your suggestion to lock the door.’’ As he 
spoke he swept the money into his pocket. 
‘*You were unfortunate in your company, 
Mr. Macfarren. Come on, Ike. We are 
done with this gang. Lucky I was not 
quite slewed, or my creditors would have 
been in mourning to-morrow. Mr. Mac- 
gregor, where do you put up?’’ 

‘*He’s with me to-night,’’ said Ike, 
‘and a mighty fortunate circumstance it 
was for us all. This here business had got 
beyond my capabilities.’’ 

Without further conversation they made 
their way through the dark streets till they 
reached Ike’s shack. The doctor lay still 
asleep in the corner. 

‘He kidnapped him,’’ was Ike’s ex- 
planation to the Kid, nodding his head 
toward Shock. ‘‘So I'd advise that you 
hitch on to the preacher here for a period. 
Give him the job of windin’ you up.’’ 

For some time Shock sat in silence, 
looking at the fire. His heart was sore. 


He felt his helplessness. 

‘* Well, guess we'd better turn in,’’ sug- 
gested Ike. ‘‘Can you two bunk together? 
That bed ’Il hold you both, I guess,’’ 

‘* Not this time,’’? said Shock firmly. 
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‘¢T am thankful enough for shelter, with- 
out taking a man’s bed. Besides,’’ he 
added, suddenly remembering, ‘‘ Ike needs 
his bed to-night, after his sick turn.’’ 

‘““Yes, by Jove! By the way,’’ ex- 
claimed Stanton, ‘‘ what happened, Ike ?’’ 

‘¢ A sudden and unexpected predisposi- 
tion which takes me now and then,’’ turn- 
ing his back upon Shock and solemnly 
winking at the Kid, ‘‘ but I recover just as 
quickly, and when I do I’m asslick as ever 
and slicker. These here turns work off a 
lot of bad blood, I guess. All the same, 
boss,”’ Ike went on, ‘‘ you want to keep an 
eye on that outfit. They'll get even.’’ 

‘¢ They cannot hurt me, Ike,’’ said the 
Kid lightly, ‘‘and I think they will be 
afraid to try. But Mr. Macgregor here has 
gotintotrouble. Is not Macfarren a church 
warden, or something, in your church ?” 

‘‘He is a manager, I think,” said 
Shock. ‘‘ Pretty much the same thing.’’ 

‘Well, he is a man to look out for. I 
can get along without him, but you cannot, 
can you? I mean he can hurt you.’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Shock quietly, ‘‘ he cannot 
hurt me. The only man that can hurt me 
is myself. No other mancan. And be- 
sides,” he added, pulling a little Bible out 
of his pocket, ‘‘I have a Keeper, as Ike 
said.’’ 

As Shock opened the little Bible he be- 
came conscious of a sense of mastery. His 
opportunity had come. 

*¢ Listen to this,’’ he said, and he read 
in a voice of assured conviction:— 

‘¢ The Lord is thy keeper. 

‘©The Lord shall keep thee from all evil. 

‘* He shall keep thy soul. ° 

‘« The Lord shall keep thy going out and 
thy coming in. 


‘‘From this time forth and _forever- 
more.’’ 

He closed the book and put it in his 
pocket. 


‘¢ No,” he said, ‘*no man can hurt me.”’ 
Then, turning to Ike, he said quietly, ‘I 
always say my prayers. My mother started 
me twenty-five years ago, and I have never 
seen any reason to quit.’’ 

While his tone was gentle and his manner 
simple, there was almost a challenge in his 
eyes. The fair face of young Stanton 
flushed through the tan. 

‘You do your mother honor,’’ he said 
with quiet dignity. 

‘*T say,’’ said Ike slowly, ‘‘if you kin 
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do it just as well convenient, perhaps you’d 
say ’em out. Wouldn’t do us no harm, 
eh, Kiddie ?”’ 

** No, I should be pleased.’ 

‘¢ Thank you,’’ said Shock. ‘Then fora 
moment he stood looking first at Ike's 
grave face, and then at the Kid, out of 
whose blue eyes all the gay, reckless defi- 
ance had vanished. 

So the three kneeled together in Ike’s 
shack, each wondering how it had come 
about that it should seem so natural and 
easy for him to be in that attitude. 

In a voice steady and controlled, Shock 
made his prayer. Humility and gratitude 
for all that had been done for him in his 
life, an overwhelming sense of need for the 
life demanded in this God-forgetting coun- 
try, and a great love and compassion for 
the two men with whom he had so strange- 
ly been brought into such close relation, 
swelled in his heart and vibrated through 
his prayer. 

[ke’s face never lost its impassive grav- 
ity. Whatever may have been his feelings 
he gave no sign of emotion. But the lad 
that kneeled on the other side of Shock 
pressed his face down hard into his hands, 
while his frame shook with choking, silent 
sobs. All that was holiest and tenderest 
in his past came crowding in upon him, in 
sad and terrible contrast to his present. 

Immediately after the Shock 
slipped out of the shack. 

**T say, boss,’’ said Ike as he poked the 
fire, ‘‘ he’s a winner, ain’t he? Guess he 
hits the sky all right, when he gets onto 
his knees. By the livin’ gimmini! when 
that feller gits a-goin’ he raises consider- 
able of a promotion. ’”’ : 

‘*Commotion, Ikey,’’ said the Kid 
gently. ‘‘ Yes, I believe he hits the sky 
—and he says he needs a Keeper.’ 

‘‘ Well,’’’said Ike solemnly, ‘‘I have a 
lingerin’ suspicion that you’re correct, but 
if he needs a Keeper, what about us ?”’ 


pray er 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE PRESIDENT OF GUY'S, LONDON 


Dr. Burton was never quite clear as to 
how he had found himself in the early 
morning on the Loon Lake trail, with a 
man whom he had never seen before. In- 
deed, he did not come to a clear con- 
sciousness of his sayings and doings until 
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he found himself seated at a most comfort- 
able breakfast in the house of the Old 
Prospector, with this same strange gentle- 
man sitting opposite him. 

With the Old Prospector’s case, inflam- 
matory rheumatism, with a complication of 
pneumonia, he had little difficulty. He 
left some medicine, ordered nourishing 
food, perfect rest and quiet, and was about 
to depart. 

‘*How soon shall I be up, doctor?’’ 
inquired the Old Prospector. 

‘*T wouldn’t worry.’’ 

‘©A week?” 

‘*A week! If you are on your legs in 
a month you may be thankful.’’ 

‘* Doctor,’’ said the Old Prospector in 
a tone of quiet resolution, ‘‘it is vitally 
important that I should be on my journey 
sooner than a month. My business admits 
of no delay.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the doctor in his cour- 
teous, gentle tone, ‘‘if you move you will 
likely die.’’ 

‘«T shall certainly die if I do not.’’ 

For once the Prospector broke through 
his wonted philosophic calm. His voice 
trembled, and his eyes glittered in his ex- 
citement. 

‘‘Well, well,’’ said the doctor sooth- 
ingly, noting these symptoms, ‘‘wait a 
week or so. Follow the directions care- 
fully, and we shall see.’’ 

Leaving the Old Prospector’s shack, 
Shock conducted the doctor to the little 
room at the back of the stopping-place, 
where little Patsy lay. At the door they 
were met by the mother, vociferous with 
lamentations, prayers, blessings and en- 
treaties. Within the room, seated beside 
the bed, was Carroll, gloomy and taciturn. 

The doctor drew back the blind and let 
in the morning light. It showed poor 
little Patsy, pale and wasted, his angelic 
face surrounded with a golden aureole of 
yellow curls that floated across the white 
pillow. The doctor was startled and 
moved. 

‘¢What is this?’’ he.cried. ‘‘ What is 
the matter ?’”’ 

‘Just an accident, doctor,’’ said Mrs. 
Carroll, volubly. ‘It was a blow he got.’’ 

‘¢T struck him wid a chair,’’ said Car- 
roll, bitterly. 

‘‘Whisht, now, darlin’. You’re not to 
be blamin’ yourself at all, at all. Sure, 
you didn’t mane to do it. And what’s a 


bit of discoosion between men? The little 
Patsy, the brave little heart that he is, run 
in to help his dad, so he did!’’ And 
Mrs, Carroll continued with a description, 
which became more and more incoherent 
and more and more broken with sobs. 

**Tt’s a wonder he didn’t kill him,’’ 
said the doctor. 

‘* Arrah, ye may say it. But they do 
be tellin’ me that his riverence there 
beyant, he stood in under the blow. God 
bless his sowl! It’s a hairo he is,—a 
hairo !”’ 

‘* But how did you get into the row ?”’ 
asked the doctor turning to Shock. 

‘* And ye may ask,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Carroll. ‘It’s all av that squirmin’ little 
worm of a Frenchman. May the divil fly 
away wid him! I’m not sayin’ but Carroll 
there is quick with his tongue, and betimes 
with his hands, too—the high spirit that 
he has!—but sure, it’s a tinder heart he 
carries inside av him if they’d lave him 
be.’’ 

The doctor had been proceeding with 
his examination. Then he stood for some 
moments looking down upon the little, 
white face, so wasted, so beautiful. He 
shook his head sorrowfully. 

‘¢ Ah, doctor, darlin’ !’’ burst out Mrs. 
Carroll. ‘‘ Don’t say the wurrd! Don’t 
say the wurrd !” 

At this Carroll lifted his head and inquired 
briefly, ‘* Will he get better, doctor ?’’ 

‘*He has a chance. He has a slight 
chance.’’ And with a look at Shock he 
left the room. 

‘‘It is a case for trephining, I fear,’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘A clear case. It is 
the only chance he has, and it ought to be 
done at once.’’ 

‘*You mean to-day ?’’ asked Shock. 

‘*Yes, to-day. But—’’ The doctor 
hesitated. ‘‘I am not ready.’’ 

‘*T could get your instruments and any- 
thing else you might order,’’ said Shock 
eagerly. 

‘No, it is not that,’ said the doctor. 
‘“‘The truth is, I have not the nerve. 
Nice confession to make, isn’t it? Look 
at that hand.’’ 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and 
Shock saw that not only the hand, but the 
whole arm, indeed the whole gaunt frame 
of the doctor was all in a tremble. Shock 
hastened to turn his attention in a happier 
direction. 
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‘You have performed this operation 
before ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, frequently in the old country, 
once or twice here. I have seen some 
practise, sir,’’ said the doctor straightening 
himself up. ‘‘ But there it is,” holding 
out again his shaking hand. 

‘¢Well,’’ said Shock, ‘‘ we must wait till 
—till everything is ready.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the doctor. ‘* Not before 
three days would I dare to touch a knife. 
In three days, sir, I shall return bringing 
all the appliances necessary, and in the in- 
terval the time wil] not be entirely lost. 
We shall take every means to tone the boy 
up. By the way, I suppose there is some 
one in the village with sufficient nerve to 
render assistance ?”’ 

‘“*I do not know. ‘There is only one 
man in this country whom I can think of 
as being reliable for an affair of this kind. 
Do you happen to know of the cowboy, 
[ke ?”’ 

‘* The very man,’’ said the doctor. 

And so it came in three days that the 
doctor returned, clean, steady and fit for 
his work, with Ike, Shock and the Kid 
on hand as his assistants.’’ 

‘*] asked the doctor if I might come 
along,’’ said the latter, explaining his pres 
ence, ‘‘and though he did not encourage 
me, here I am.’’ 

‘We will make him nurse, or outside 
guard,’’ said Shock. ‘‘ We will give him 
full charge of the family.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ replied the doctor, in his gentle, 
professional voice, ‘‘the family. Let them 
be removed to some distance. The house 
must be kept entirely quiet, entirely quiet.”’ 

But in Carroll they met an unexpected 
difficulty. 

‘* Not a fut of me will I lave,’’ he an- 
nounced, and from this position was im 


- movable. 


‘*Let us say no more at present,” 
said the doctor quietly to his assistants. 
‘* There are various methods of removing 
an obstruction. I have found various 
methods.’’ 

And so the Kid, with Mrs. Carroll, 
Tim, Nora, Eileen, Jimmie and little 
Michael, set off for Jumping Rock at the 
lake. After the procession had formed, 
however, another difficulty arose. Michael 
refused point blank to go, and, on being 
urged, threw himself down upon the ground 
and kicked and yelled vociferously. 
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‘«Indade, there’s no use of tryin’ tc 
make him do what he don’t want,’ saic 
his mother with a conviction born of long 
experience of Michael’s tempers and ways 

The procession halted, the Kid looking 
helpless and foolish. In vain he offerec 
his watch, his pistol with the charge 
drawn. 

In his desperation he was on the point 
of proceeding to extreme measures when 4 
voice, singularly sweet and musical, sound 
ed behind him. 

‘** Perhaps I can help,”’ it said. 

The Kid swung round, hat inhand. If; 
was Marion, the Old Prospector’s daugt 
ter. 


? 


*¢T shall be profoundly thankful. Ane 
for that matter, doubtless, he will, too, fo: 
I had come to the conclusion that the sit 


uation demanded a change of tactics.’’ 

The girl sat down beside Michael, anc 
lifting him to her knee began to be 
guile him from his present misery wit 
promises of songs, and snatches of tales 
till finally his interest was diverted, his 
curiosity excited, and at length Michae: 
was persuaded to join the company witl 
smiling expectation of good things to come 

‘*T wish you would confide to me the 
secret of your power, Miss—’’ said the 
Kid, with a most courteous bow. 

‘*T am Marion Mowbray,’’ she 
simply. 

‘*Miss Mowbray,’’ continued the Kid 


Salt 


‘IT know your father very well, and,’’— 
looking into the girl’s eyes, so very piercings 
and so black, —‘‘I should like te 


very 
know his daughter, too.’’ 

But Marion devoted herself chiefly t 
Michael, giving such attention as she coujé 


to the older and more active and more 
venturous Eileen and Jimmie, and the Ki¢ 
found his duties to Mrs. Carroll, Tim, anc 
Nora so engrossing that he had little time 
to bestow any attention upon the girl. 
Meantime, in the back room of the 


Stopping-Place, Dr. Burton was making hia 
preparations for a very critical operation 
All his movements were marked by a swifi 
dexterity and an attention to detail tha 
gave Shock the impression that here was < 
man not only a master of his art, but, for 
the time being at least, master of himself 
Shock was to be the assistant in cl.tef, 
being expected to take charge of the in 
struments, and to take part, if necessary 
in the actual operation. Ike was instructed 
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to be in readiness with a basin, sponge 
and anything else that might be demanded. 

‘* We shail not give you much to do,’’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘ but what you have to do 
must be done promptly and well. Now, 
then,’’ he continued, lifting his scissors 
with a flourish which did not fail to impress 
Carroll, who was seated near by, ‘‘ we shall 
proceed.’’ 

‘* Will it hurt, doctor?’’ groaned Car- 
roll, gazing upon the row of instruments 
with fascinated eyes. 

‘* Before we are finished it is quite possi- 
ble the patient may be conscious of nervous 
disturbance, accompanied by sensations 
more or less painful.’’ 

‘Will it hurt, blank you!’’ replied 
Carroll, whose hoarse voice showed the 
intensity of his repressed emotion. 

‘« Mr. Carroll, we must be calm. We 
must be entirely calm,’’ observed the 
doctor. ‘* Now,’’ continuing his mono- 
logue, ‘‘ we shall remove the hair from the 
field of operation. Cleanliness in an opera- 
tion of this kind is of prime importance, 
Then we shall bathe with this weak so- 
lution of carbolic,—three per cent. will 
be quite sufficient, quite sufficient,—the 
injured parts and the surrounding area, and 
then we shall examine the extent of the 
wound. If the dura mater be penetrated, 
and the arachnoid cavity be opened, then 
there will be in all probability a very con- 
siderable extravasation of blood, and by 
this time, doubtless, serious inflammation 
of all the surrounding tissues. The aper- 
ture being very small, and the depression 
somewhat extensive, it will be necessary to 
remove,—to saw out, in short,—a portion 
of the skull,’’ lifting up a fierce looking 
instrument. 

Carroll groaned. 

** Let me out !’’ he whispered hoarsely, 
rising and feeling his way with outstretched 
hand to the door. ‘I can’t stand this 
bloody divil !’’ 

Ike opened the door, while Shock sprang 
to support the groping man. 

‘*Lave me be!’’ he said fiercely, with 
a curse, and, pushing Shock back, he 
stumbled out. 

‘*Ah,’’ said the doctor, with evident 
satisfaction, ‘‘ there are various methods 
of removing obstructions, as I have said. 
We shall now no longer delay.’’ And he 
proceeded to clip away the golden curls 
from about the wound. ‘‘These,’’ he 


said, holding them up in his fingers and 
looking at them admiringly, ‘‘we had 
better preserve. These beautiful locks 
may be priceless to the mother, priceless 
indeed. Poor, bonnie laddie! Now we 
shall prepare, we shall aseptically prepare, 
the whole field of operation. A sponge,— 
that’s it. That will do. Now, let us 
examine the extent of the injury,’’ feeling 
with dexterous fingers about the edge of 
the slight wound, and over all the depressed 
surface. 

‘*Ah! as I feared. The internal table 
is widely comminuted, and there is possibly 
injury to the dura mater. We qnust ex- 
cise a small portion of the bone. The 
scalpel, please.’’ Then, after laying back 
with a few swift, dexterous movements, the 
scalp from about the wounded parts: 
‘The saw. Yes, the saw. The removal 
of a section,’’ he continued, in his gentle 
monotone, beginning to saw, ‘‘ will allow 
examination of the internal table. A 
sponge, please. ‘Thank you. And if the 
dura mater—’ Here the stillness of 
the room was broken by a sound from Ike. 
The doctor glanced at him. 

‘« This is a very simple part of the opera- 
tion,’’ he explained, ‘‘a very simple part, 
indeed, and attended with absolutely no 
pain. A sponge, please. Thank you. 
Now the forceps. Yes.’’ 

He snipped off a section of the bone. 
Ike winced. 

‘*Ah, as I feared. There is considera- 
ble comminution and extravasation. Yes, 
and owing to the long delay, and doubtless 
to the wet applications which the uninitia- 
ted invariably apply, pus. Now, the car- 
bolic solution,’’ to Ike, who was standing 
with white face and set teeth. 

‘*You are doing remarkably well,’’ said 
the doctor, encouragingly to him, ‘‘re- 
markably well. ‘To a novice this at times 
presents a shocking aspect. Now we shall 
attack this depression. The elevator, 
please. No, the elevator. Mr. Macgregor. 
There it lies. Yes. Now gently, gently. 
Just hold that in position,’’ offering 
Shock the end of the instrument which he 
was using as a lever to raise the depressed 
portion of the skull. ‘‘ The other scalpel, 
please. Now, a slight pressure. Gently, 
gently. We must be extremely careful of 
the edges. No, that will not do. Then 
we must have recourse to the trephine.’’ 

He lifted the instrument as he spoke, 
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and gazed at it with every mark of affec- 
tion. 

‘« This is one of the most beautiful of all 
the instruments of modern surgery. A 
lovely instrument, a lovely instrument, in- 


deed. Let us 


secure our firm surface. 
That seems satisfactory,’’ beginning to 
bore. 


This was too much for Ike. He hastily 
set down the basin and sponge on a chair, 
then straightened up in a vain effort to re- 
gain mastery of himself. 

‘¢Ah,’’ said the doctor. ‘Poor Ike! 
The spirit is willing, but the sympathetic 
nerve is evidently seriously disturbed, 
thereby affecting the dasal motor, and 
will likely produce complete syncope. 
Lay him down on his back immediately.’’ 

‘“No,” said Ike, ‘‘I ain’t no good. 
I’m going out.’’ 

‘‘ Now,’”’ said the doctor, calmly, when 
Shock and he had been left alone, ‘‘I 
hope there will be no more interruption. 
We must proceed with the trephining. 
Ah, beautiful, beautiful !’’ his quick mov- 
ing, deft fingers keeping pace with his 
monologue. 

‘¢ There now,”’ after a few minutes’ work 
with the trephine, ‘‘the depression is 
lifted. We shall soon be finished.’’ 

With supple, firm fingers he sewed the 
scalp, dressed the wound, and was done. 

‘« Thank God!”’ said Shock with a long 
breath. ‘‘ Will he live ?’’ 

‘It is a question now of strength and 
vitality. If the inflammation is not too 
widely extended, the child may recover. 
Young life is very tenacious.’’ 

The doctor washed his hands, wiped his 
instruments, put them carefully away in 
their case, and sat down. 

‘* Doctor,’’ said Shock, ‘‘ that is a great 
work. Even to a layman that operation 
seems wonderful.’’ 

Under the stimulus of his professional 
work the doctor’s face, which but two days 
before had been soft and flabby, seemed 
to have taken on a firmer, harder appear- 
ance, and his whole manner, which had 
been shuffling and slovenly, had become 
alert and self-reliant. 

‘*A man who can do that, doctor, can 
do great things.’ 

A shadow fell on his face. The look of 
keen intelligence became clouded. His 
very frame lost its erect poise, and seemed 
to fall together. His professional air of 
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jaunty cheerfulness forsook him. He hud- 
dled himself down into his chair, put his 
face in his hands and shuddered. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ he said, lifting up his 
face, ‘‘it is quite useless, quite 

‘* No,’’ said Shock eagerly, ‘‘ do not say 
that. Surely the Almighty God—’’ 

The doctor put up his hand. 

‘* T know all you would say. 


opeless.”’ 


How often 





have I heard it! The fault is not with 
the Almighty, but with myself. I am 
still honest with myself, and yet—’’ 
Here he paused for some moments. ‘‘I 
have tried—and I have failed. I ama 
wreck. I have prayed—prayed with tears 
and groans. I have done my best. But 


’ 


I am beyond help.’ 
For a full minute Shock stoox 
sadly at the noble head, the fac 
red, the huddling form. 
‘¢ Dr. Burton,’’ said Shock, with the 
air of a man who has formed a purpose 
‘* you are not telling the truth, sir.” 


1 gazing 


sO mar 


The doctor looked up with a flash of in 
dignation in his eyes. 

‘*You are misrepresenting facts in twc 
important particulars. You have just said 
that you have done your best, and that you 
are beyond all help. The simple truth is 


you have neither done your best, nor are 
you beyond help.’’ 
*¢ Beyond help!’ 


’ cried the doctor, start 


ing up and beginning to pace the floor 
casting aside his usual gentle manner 
‘* You use plain speech, sir, but your evi 
dent sincerity forbids resentment. If you 


knew my history you would agree with me 


that I state the simple truth when I declare 
that I am beyond help.. You see before 
you, sir, the sometime President of the 


Faculty of Guy’s, London, a man with a 
reputation second to none in the Metropo 
lis. But netther reputation, nor fortune, 
nor friends could avail to save me from this 


curse. I came to this country in despera 
tion. It was a prohibition country. Cursed 
be those who perpetrated that fraud upon 
the British public! If London be bad, 
this country, with its isolation, its monot- 


ony of life, and this damnable permit sys- 


tem, is a thousand times worse. I came 
to this God-forsaken, homeless country 
with some hope of recovery in my heart. 
That hope has long since vanished. I am 


now beyond all help.’’ 
‘¢No,’’ said Shock in a quiet, firm voice, 
‘¢you have told me nothing to prove that 
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you are beyond help. In fact,’’ he con- 
tinued almost brusquely, ‘‘ no man of sense 
and honesty has aright to saythat. Yes,’’ 
he continued in answer to the doctor's 
astonished look, ‘‘ salvation, as it is called, 
is a matter of common sense and honesty.’’ 

‘““Oh, Lord God Almighty !’’ said the 
doctor, throwing up his hands in the in- 
tensity of his emotion. ‘‘ You almost make 
me think there is some hope.” 

‘* Don’t be a fool, doctor,’’ said Shock in 
a matter of fact voice. ‘* You are going to 
recover your manhood and your reputation. 
I know it. But, as I said before, remem- 
ber I expect common sense and honesty.” 

‘¢Common sense and honesty,’’ said 
the doctor asif to himself. ‘‘ No religion.’’ 

‘¢ There you are,’’ said Shock. ‘‘I did 
not say that. I did say common sense 
and honesty. But now, do go and find 
poor Carroll. He will be in agony.’’ 

‘¢QOh, a little of it won’t hurt him. He 
is rather an undeveloped specimen,’’ said 
the doctor, resuming his professional tone. 

In a few minutes he returned with Car- 
roll, whose face was contorted with his 
efforts to seem calm. 

‘* Tell me,’’ he said to Shock. ‘* Will 
the lad live ?’’ 

‘‘The operation is entirely successful, 
thanks to the skill of Dr. Burton there.’’ 

‘* Will he live ?’’ said Carroll to the doc- 
tor in a husky tone. 

‘* Well, he has a chance—a chance now 
which before he had not; and if he does, 
you owe it to Mr. Macgregor there.’’ 

‘* And if he doesn’t, I shall owe that to 
him,’’ hissed Carroll through his clenched 
teeth. 

For this Shock had no reply. 

‘*Carroll,’’ said the doctor, with a stern 
deliberation, ‘‘I have always known you 
to be a bully, but never before that you 
were a brute. This man saved your child’s 
life at very considerable danger to his 
own. And a second time: if the child 
recovers, he has saved his life, for had the 
operation not been performed to-day your 
child would have died, and you would 
have been arrested for manslaughter.’’ 

‘‘ Doctor,’’ said Carroll, turning upon 
him, and standing nervous and shaking, 
‘‘it is that man or me. The country won’t 
hold us both.’’ 

‘*Dad.’’ The weak voice seemed to 
pierce through Carroll’s growls like a shaft 
of light through a dark room. 





Carroll dropped on his knees by the 
bedside in a rush of tears. 

‘«Ah, Patsy, my Patsy! Is it your own 
voice I’m hearin’ ?”’ 

‘*Dad, darlin’, ye didn’t mane it, did 
ye, dad ?’’ 

‘What, Patsy ?’’ 

‘**To hit me.”’ 

‘*Ah, may God forgive me! but it’s 
meself would sooner die than strike ye.’’ 

The little lad drew a deep breath of 
content. 

‘*And the big man,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
put out his hand over me. Ye didn’t hurt 
him, dad, did ye?’’ 

‘* No, no, Patsy, darlin’,’’ said the big 
Irishman, burying his face in the pillow. 
‘* Speak to your dad again wid your lovely 
voice.’’ 

‘* Now, Carroll,’’ said the doctor, in a 
stern whisper. ‘‘ That isenough. Nota 
word more. Do you want to kill your 
child ?”’ 

Carroll, at once with a tremendous 
effort, grew still, stroking the white hand 
he held in his, and kissing the golden 
curls that streamed across the pillow, 
whispering over and over, ‘‘ Patsy, dar- 
lin’ !’’ till the doctor, hardened as he was 
to scenes like this, was forced to steal out 
from the room and leave them together. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE OLD PROSPECTOR'’S AWAKING 


For six weeks the Old Prospector lay 
fretting his life away in his shack. Not so 
ill as to be in danger. The pneumonia had 
almost disappeared and the rheumatism had 
subsided, but yet such grave symptoms 
remained as made the doctor forbid his 
setting forth upon his annual quest of the 
Lost River. In those days his chief com- 
fort was Shock, whose old habit of sharing 
his experiences in imagination with those 
who could not share them in reality, re- 
lieved for the Old Prospector many a 
monotonous hour. 

But Shock’s days, and most of his 
nights, even, were spent upon the trail 
rounding up ‘‘ strays and mavericks,’’ as 
Ike siid, searching out the lonely bachelor 
shacks, and lonelier homes where women 
dwelt whose husbands’ days were spent on 
the range, and whose nearest neighbor 
might be eight or ten miles away, bringing 
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a touch of the outer world, and leaving a 
gleam of the light that he carried in his 
own sunny, honest face. 

Another result of Shock’s work became 
apparent in the gradual development of 
Loon Lake, or, ‘‘ The Lake,’’ as it was 
most frequently named, into a center of 
social life. In the first place, a school had 
been established, in which Marion had 
been installed as teacher, and once the 
children came to the village it was easier 
for the parents to find their way thither. 

Every week, too, the Kid and Ike found 
occasion to visit the lake and call for 
Shock, who made his home, for the most 
part, with the Old Prospector. Every week, 
too, the doctor would appear to pay a visit 
to his patients ; but, indeed, in some way 
or other, the doctor was being constantly 
employed on cases discovered by Shock. 
The Macnamara’s baby with the club-foot, 
Scrub Kettle’s girl with the spinal trouble ; 
Lawrence Delamere, the handsome young 
English lad up in ‘‘ The Pass,’’ whose leg, 
injured in a mine accident, never would 
heal till the doctor had scraped the bone, 
—these and many others owed their sound- 
ness to Shock’s prospecting powers and to 
the doctor’s skill. 

‘Dig ’em up, doon’t he?’ said Ike, 
one Sunday, when the second flat of Jim 
Ross’s store was filled with men and 
women, who, though they had lived in the 
country for from two to twenty years, were 
still for the most part strangers to each 
other. ‘‘ Digs ’em up like the boys digs 
the badgers. Got to come out of their 
holes when he gits after ’em.’’ 

‘¢Dat’s so,’’ said Perault, who had be- 
come an ardent follower of Shock’s. 
**Dat’s so. All same lak ole boss.’’ 

‘* Prospector, eh?’’ said Ike. 

‘‘Qui. Prospector sure enough, by gar!’’ 
replied Perault, with the emphasis of a 
man who has stumbled upon a great find ; 
and the name came at once to be recog- 
nized as so eminently suitable that from 
that time forth it stuck, and all the more 
that before many weeks there was none to 
dispute the title with him. 

All this time the Old Prospector fretted 
and wasted with an inward fever that 
baffled the doctor’s skill, and but for the 
visits of his friends and their constant 
assurances that next week would see him 
fit, the old man would have succumbed. 

‘« It’s my opinion,’’ said Ike, who, with 
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the Kid, had made a habit of dropping in 
for a visit to the sick man, ‘‘it’s my 


opinion that it ain’t either that rheumatism 
nor that there pewmonia,’’—Ike had once 
glanced at the doctor’s label, which dis- 
tinguished the pneumonia medicine from 
that prescribed for rheumatism. ‘<< It ain’t 
either the rheumatism nor that there pew- 
monia,’’ he repeated, ‘‘ that’s a-killin’ 
him. ’’ 

‘* What then do you think it is, Ike?’’ 
said the doctor, to whom Ike had been 
confiding this opinion. 

‘It’s ‘rettin’; frettin’ 
and the Lost River. 
he’s chased that 
a-chasin’ it.’’ 

‘Well, he'll certainly die if he starts 
after it in his present condition.’’ 

‘« Maybe so, doctor. I wouldn’t inter 
dict any opinion of yours. But I reckon 
he’d die a mighty sight easier.’ 

‘‘Well, Ike, my boy,’’ said the doctor, 
in his gentle voice, ‘‘perhaps you are 
right, perhaps you’re right. The sugges 
tion is worth considering.’’ 

And the result seemed to justify Ike’s 
opinion, for, from the day that the doctor 
fixed the time for the Old Prospector’s de 
parture the fever abated, his philosophic 
calm returned, he became daily stronger, 
and daily more cheerful and courageous, 
and, though he was troubled still with 4 
cough, he departed one bright day, with 
Perault, in high spirits. 

‘*] shall remember you all,’’ he cried, 
waving his hand gaily in farewell. ‘‘ Doc 
tor, I shall build you a hospital where 
your skill will have opportunity and scope 
Mr. Macgregor, your heart will be de 
lighted with that church-manse-schoo! 
building of yours.’’ This was Shock’s pet 
scheme for the present. ‘‘To all of you 
suitable rewards. This time I see success. 
Farewell.’’ 


after the trail 
For thirteen years 
river, and he’ll die 


After he had turned away he reined 
back his pony and addressed Shock again 
‘Mr. Macgregor,’’ he said, with almost 
solemn earnestness, ‘‘I give my daughter 
into your charge. I am sure you will 


watch over her. She will be comfortable 
with Josie, and she will be safe under your 
care.’’ 

His spirit of enthusiastic confidence 
caught all the crowd standing by, so that 
they gave him a hearty cheer in farewell. 

‘Did not say what he would give us, 
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eh, Carroll?’’ said Crawley, who, with 
Carroll, stood at the back of the crowd. 

‘¢ Blanked old fool !’’ growled Carroll. 

«« And yet, he has a marvelous instinct for 
mines,’’ said Crawley, ‘‘ and this time he 
has got something more than usual in his 
head, I believe. He has been particularly 
secretive. I could not get anything out 
of him. Guess he means to euchre us out 
of our share of anything big, partner.’’ 

The days that followed the Old Pros- 
pector’s departure were lonely enough for 
his daughter. It was well for her that she 
had her school, which she transferred now 
to her father’s house, for, though Shock 
occupied the inner room, he was very little 
at home. 

About three weeks after tne Old Pros- 
pector’s departure a half-breed, on a cay- 
use wet and leg-weary, appeared at the 
Loon Lake Stopping Place, asking for the 
preacher. 

‘« Blanked if I know!"’ growled Carroll. 
‘¢ Off on some fool hunt or other.’’ 

‘© Ask Ike there,’’ said Crawley, who 
was sitting on the stoop. ‘* You beloong 
to his flock, don’t you, Ike? Elder, ain’t 
you ?’”’ 

‘* His flock ?’’ echoed Ike. ‘*Wouldn’t 
mind if Idid. 1’d be sure of my company, 
which I can’t always be almost anywhere 
else. Wantin’ the preacher, eh ?” turning 
to the half-breed. 

‘« Letter from de old man.”’ 

‘Well, the preacher isn’t here. It 
must be important,’’ continued Crawley. 
‘*T suppose I might as well open it, espe- 
cially as it is likely it will be something 
about outfit. Eh, Carroll ?’’ 

He was about to tear the letter open 
when Ike interposed. 

‘‘Hold up there. It strikes me you’re 
a little rapid in your conclusions. Let’s 
have a look at the letter.’’ 

Crawley very unwillingly gave it up. 

‘One of his friends,’’ read Ike with 
some difficulty. ‘‘ You count yourself in 
there, do you ?”’ to Crawley. ‘* You’d be 
mighty lucky if he agreed with you on that 
there point. Now I judge this ought to 
go to the preacher or, if he ain't rour }, 
to the young lady.’’ 

So saying, Ike, without another glance 
at the disappointed Crawley, strode away 
with the letter to find Marion. 

He found her busy in the school. She 
read the letter, looked at Ike with white 


face and wide-open eyes, read it a second 
time, and said, ‘‘He wants Mr. Mac- 
gregor, quick—and me. He is ill. Oh, 
Ike !’’ she cried suddenly, ‘he is ill, and 
Mr. Macgregor is away.” 

‘* Where did he go ?’’ said Ike shortly. 

‘*T heard him say to Willow Creek, to 
the Martins. The doctor is with him.’’ 

‘*The Martins, eh? Why, that’s only 
eight miles, I reckon. Well, git yourself 
ready and your horse. I'll be back in an 
hour and a half.’’ 

In an hour and a half, true to his word, 
Ike was back with Shock and the doctor. 
Before another half hour had gone past 
they were all on the trail, Marion riding 
her pony, Shock and the doctor in the 
buckboard, and Crawley driving Carroll’s 
wagon, loaned at Crawley’s suggestion, in 
which, besides mattress and bedding, were 
saddles for use when the trail should for- 
bid wheels. 

After long hesitation, Ike decided that 
he ought not to join the party. 

‘«That there Crawley,’’ he argued to 
himself, ‘‘ain’t to be trusted, especially 
when he’s goin’ round lookin’ like a blank 
hyena. But I guess I'll have to let him 
go and git back to the ranch.’’ And so, 
with an uneasy feeling, Ike watched them 
set off. 

Half way back to the ranch he met his 
boss. 

‘* Hello, Ike,’’ saluted the Kid gaily. 
‘‘You’re needing a powder. Off your 
feed, eh ?’’ 

‘Well, do you know,’’ said Ike, 
watching the Kid keenly with his half-shut 
eyes, ‘‘there’s been a great mix-up at the 
Lake there. A breed, half dead with the 
saddle, came from the Old Prospector 
askin’ for the preacher. Guess the old 
chap’s about quittin’ the trail.’’ 

The Kid’s hand tightened on the reins. 
‘‘Hit him there, I reckon,’’ grunted Ike 
to himself, but the other paid no atten- 
tion. ‘So,’’ continued Ike, ‘‘ they’ ve all 
gone off.’’ 

“Who ?”’ 

‘‘Why,the hulltown, seemingly. There’s 
the preacher, and the doctor, and that 
there Crawley with Carroll’s wagon outfit.’’ 

‘‘What the deuce are you talking 
about ?’’ inquired the Kid. ‘* What has 
Crawley got to do with this ?’’ 

‘«Why,”’’ said Ike in a surprised tone, 
‘dunno, onless he’s a friend of the old 
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man’s. 
together, seemingly. 
pany for the gal.’’ 

‘‘The girl! Steady there, Swallow,’’ 
to his mare, for Swallow had given a sud- 
den spring. ‘‘ What girl ?’’ demanded the 
Kid. ‘Why don’t you talk sense? You 
didn’t say anything about a girl.’’ 

‘‘Why, didn’t I mention about that 
gal? Well, I’m gettin’ forgetful. Why, 
what gal do you think? ‘They ain’t grow- 
in’ on rose bushes or old willows round 
here, so far as I’ve seen.’’ 

‘¢Oh, blank you for an idiot!’’ said the 
Kid wrathfully. ‘‘ Do you mean that the 
—Miss Mowbray has gone off with the 
rest?’’ In spite of his splendid self-con- 
trol, as the Kid spoke the name, a red 
flush on his face could be suddenly seen 
through the brown tan. 

Ike nodded gravely. 

‘Yes, she’s gone. But she'll be all 
right. The preacher’s there. He'll be 
busy with the old man, of course, but he’ll 
find some time for her. And then there’s 
the other chap, you know. He’s been 
mighty kind, to-day, mighty kind, and 
considerable, too. Can’t say as I’d just 
cotton to him, but when he likes he’s in- 
graciousin’ ways, mighty ingraiousin’ 
ways.”’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ roared the, Kid. ‘‘ Crawley. 
—’’ Then he looked at his cowboy’s 
face. ‘*Confound you, Ike! So you 
were pulling my leg a little, were you? 
Never mind, my day will come.”’ 

With this he turned the Swallow toward 
the Lake and set off. 

A tail chase is a long chase, and so the 
Kid found it, for the speed and endurance 
of the Swallow were both fully tested be- 
fore the advance party were overtaken. 

Marion and the half-breed were riding 
far in front, Crawley following as closely as 
he could with the wagon. Some distance 
in the rear were Shock and the doctor in 
the buckboard. The Kid could hear 
Crawley pointing out to Marion in a loud 
voice the striking features of the beauty 
that lay around them in such a wealth and 
variety of profusion. The words of Ike 
came to his mind, ‘‘ mighty ingraciousin’.”’ 

‘‘Confound his impudence!’’ he 
growled. ‘‘I wonder if she knows the 
kind of snake he is? I believe I'll tell 
her, for her own sake. No, that won’t 
do, either. Well, I guess I must wait my 


They do have a lot of business 
Or perhaps as com- 
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chance.’’ But the chance seemed slow in 
coming. 

The Kid reined up behind the buck- 
board, beside Shock and the doctor, wait- 
ing for an excuse to ride forward, but for 
miles, finding none. 

‘‘] wonder now,’’ said Shock, at length, 
‘if we had not better stop and have tea, 
and then ride till dark before we camp. 
If Marion is not tired, that would be the 
better way.’’ 

‘¢T’}l ride up and ask,’’ said the Kid, 
eagerly, and before any other suggestion 
could be made, he was gone. 

The proposition found acceptance with 
Marion, and, what was of more importance, 
with the half-breed guide. 

If the Kid had any doubt of his recep 
tion by the girl, the glad, grateful look i 
her eyes as he drew near was enough te 
assure him of her welcome ; and, as he took 


the guide’s place by her side, she hastened 
to say, ‘‘I am glad you came, Mr. Stan 


ton. It was very kind of you to come. Ii 
was awful riding alone, mile after mile.’’ 

‘¢ Alone !’’ echoed the Kid. 

‘‘ Well, I mean,—you know he cannot 
talk much English, and—’’ 

‘¢ Of course,’’ promptly replied the Kid, 
‘‘T am awfully glad I came, now. Wasn’t 
sure just how you might take it. I mean, 
I did not like pushing myself in, you 
understand.”’ 

**Oh. surely one does not need to ex 
plain a kindness such as this,’’ said the 
girl, simply. ‘* You see, the doctor and 
Mr. Macgregor are together, and wiil be, 
and the others,—well, I hardly know 
them.’’ 

Far up in the Pass they camped, in a 
little sheltered dell all thick with jack 
pines, through whose wide-spread roots ran 
and chattered a little mountain brook 
And it was‘only after another day’s trave 
that they came at length to the Old Pros- 
pector’s camp. 


As they neared the camp the trail 
emerged out of the thick bus into a 
wide valley, and there on the trail they 
met Perault in a frenzy of anxious excite 
ment. 

‘‘Tank de Bon Dieu!’’ he cried broken- 
ly, with hands uplifted. ‘‘ Come wit’ me, 


queek! queek!’’ 
‘¢ Perault, tell us how your boss is. 
The doctor’s voice was quiet and authorita- 


tive. ‘‘And tell us how long he has been 
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ill, and how it came on. Be very particu- 
lar. ‘Take plenty of time.” 

Perault’s Gallic temperament responded 
to the doctor’s quiet tone and manner. 

‘‘Qui. Bon,’’ he said, settling down. 
‘‘ Listen to me. We come nice and slow 
to dis place, an’ den we go up dat gulch 
for little prospect. Good ting, too. Good 
mine dere, sure. But old boss he can’t 
stay. He must go, go, go. Den we go 
up ’noder gulch, t’ree, four day more, for 
’noder mine. Pretty good, too. Den one 
night we comin back to camp, old boss feel 
good. Skeep along lak small sheep. By 
Gar, he’s feel too good! He’s fall in crik. 
Nat’s noting. No! Good fire, plenty 
blanket make dat all right. But dat night 
I hear de old boss groan, an’ cry, an’ 
turn overe an’ overe. Light de fire; give 
him one big drink wheesky. No good. 
He’s go bad all dat night. Nex’ day he’s 
hit noting. Nex’ day he’s worser and 
worser. W’at I can dol can’t tell. Den 
de Bon Dieu he send along dat half-breed. 
De ole boss he write letter, an’ you come 
here queek,’’ 

‘*Thank you, Perault. A very lucid 
explanation indeed. Now we shall see the 
patient; and you, Miss Marion, had better 
remain here by the fire for a few mo- 
ments.’”’ 

The doctor passed with Shock into the 
Old Prospector’s tent. 

‘‘Mr. Macgregor,’’ cried the old man 
stretching out both hands eagerly to him, 
‘*T am glad you have come. I feared you 
would not be intime. But now,’’ sinking 
back upon his balsam bed, ‘now all will 
be—well.’’ 

‘Mr. Mowbray,’’ said Shock, ‘‘I have 
brought the doctor with me. Let him 
examine you now, and then we shall soon 
have you on your feet again.’”’ 

‘*Most certainly,’’ said the Old Pros- 
pector in his wonted calm voice. ‘‘ Let 
the doctor examine me. I am not a man 
to throw away any hope, however slight.’’ 

As the doctor proceeded with his exam- 
ination his face grew more and more grave. 
At length he said: ‘‘It is idle for me to try 
to conceal the truth from you, Mr. Mow- 
bray. You are a very sick man.’’ 

‘«Thank you, doctor,” said the old man 
cheerfully. ‘‘I knew it long ago, but I 
am content that my quest should cease at 
this point. And now, if you will give me 
a few moments of close attention,’’ he said, 


turning to Shock, ‘‘ and if you will see that 
the privacy of this tent is absolutely secure, 
there is little more that I shall require of 
you.’’ 

The doctor stepped to the door. 

‘« Doctor,’’ said the Old Prospector, ‘I 
do not wish you to go. It is more than I 
hoped, that there should be beside me 
when I passed out of this life two men that 
I can trust, such as yourself and Mr. Mac- 
gregor. Sit down close beside me and 
listen.’’ 

He pulled out from beneath his pillow 
an oil-skin parcel, which he opened, dis- 
covering a small bag of buckskin tied with 
a thong. ss 

‘¢Open it,’’ he said to Shock. ‘‘ Take 
out the paper.’’ His voice became low 
and eager, and his manner bespoke intense 
« :citement. 

‘*My dear friend,’’ said the doctor, 
‘*this will be too much for you. You must 
be calm,’’ 

‘*Give me something to drink, doctor, 
something to steady me a bit, for I must 
convey to you the secret of my life’s 
quest.”’ 

The doctor administered a stimulant, 
and then, with less excitement but with no 
less eagerness the old man proceeded with 
his story. 

‘*Here,’’ he said, pointing with a trem- 
bling finger to a line upon the paper Shock 
had spread before him, ‘here is the trail 
that leads to the Lost River. At this 
point we are now camped. Follow the 
course of this stream to this point, half a 
day’s journey, not more; turn toward the 
east and cross over this low mountain ridge 
and you come to a valley that will strike 
you as one of peculiar formation. It has 
no apparent outlet. That valley,’’ said the 
Old Prospector, lowering his voice to a 
whisper, ‘‘is the valley of the Lost River. 
This end,’’ keeping his trembling finger at 
a certain point on the paper, ‘‘ has been 
blocked up by a mountain slide. The 
other turns very abruptly, still to the east. 
Three mountain peaks, kept in perfect 
line, will lead you across this blockade to 
the source of the Lost River.” 

‘*Mr. Mowbray,’’ said Shock, ‘‘ Perault 
tells us you only made short excursions 
from this point where we are now.”’ 

‘¢ Listen,” said the old man. ‘‘I made 
this discovery last year. I have breathed 
it tonoone. My claim is yet unstaked, 
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but here,’’ said he, taking another small 
buckskin bag from his breast, ‘‘here is 
what I found.’’ 

He tried in vain with his trembling 
fingers to undo the knot. Shock took the 
bag from him and opened it up. 

‘¢ Empty it out,’’ said the old man, his 
eyes glittering with fever and excitement. 

Shock poured forth gold dust and nug- 
gets. 

‘There,’ he sighed. ‘‘I found these 
at that spot. Empty the other bag,’’ he 
said to Shock. ‘‘These are the ones 
given me by the Indian so many years ago. 
The same gold, the same rock, the same 
nuggets. There is my Lost River. I 
thought to stake my claim this summer. I 
ought to have staked it last year, but a 
terrible storm drove me out of the moun- 
tains, and I could not complete my work.’’ 

The old man ceased his tale, and lay 
back upon his couch with closed eyes, and 
breathing quickly. 

‘*Ts he quite himself?’’ said Shock, in 
a low voice to the doctor. 

The old man caught the question and 
opened his eyes. 

‘‘ Doctor, I am quite sane. You know 
I am quite sane. For thirteen years and 
more I have sought for those little pieces 
of metal and rock, but, thank God! I have 
found them, not for myself, but for my 
girl. And now, Mr. ‘Macgregor, will you 
undertake a charge for me? Will you 
swear to be true, to faithfully carry out 
the request I am to make?’”’ 

‘*T promise,’’ said Shock, solemnly. 

‘*T want you to follow this trail, to stake 
out this claim, to register it in your name 
for my daughter, and to develop or dispose 
of this mine in the way that may seem best 
to yourself. I will die in peace because 
I know you will prove true, and,’’ after a 
pause, ‘‘ because I know God will receive 
a sinful, broken man like me. You promise 
me this, Mr. Macgregor?’’ The old man, 
in his eagerness, raised himself upon his 
elbow, and stretched out his hand. 

‘¢ Once more,’’ said Shock, in a broken 
voice, ‘I promise you, Mr. Mowbray. I 
will do my best to carry out what you de 
sire, and so may God help me !”’ 

The old man sank quietly back on his 
couch. A smile spread over his face as he 
lay with closed eyes, and he breathed, 
‘«Thank God! I can trust you as if you 
were my son.’’ 


** Hark !’’ he said a moment afterwards 
in an anxious whisper. ‘‘ There is someone 
near the tent.’’ 

The doctor hurried out, and found 
Crawley in the neighborhood of the tent, 
gathering some sticks for the fire. He 
hastened back. 

‘*It is only Mr. Crawley,’’ he said, 
‘* getting some wood for the fire.’’ 

A spasm of fear distorted the old man’s 
face. 

‘¢Crawley!’’ he whispered, ‘I fear 
him. Don’t let him see,—or know. Now 
take these things,—away. I have done 
with them, I have done with them! You 
will give my love,—to my daughter,” he 
said to Shock, after some moments. 

‘¢ She is here,” said Shock, quietly. 

‘‘Here! Now! I feared toask. God 
is good, Yes, God is good.’”’ 

The doctor stepped out of the tent. 
The old man lay with eager eyes watching 
the door. 

Swiftly, but with a step composed and 
steady, his daughter came to him. 

‘‘Father, I am here,’’ she said, drop- 

ping on her knees beside him. 
‘¢ My daughter !’’ he cried with a sob, 
while his arms held her in a close embrace. 
‘*My daughter! my daughter! God is 
good to us.’’ 

For a long time they remained silent, 
with their arms about each other. The 
girl was the first to master her emotions. 

‘« Father,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘the doctor 
tells me you are very ill.’’ 

‘*Yes, my daughter,’”’ went on the old 
man in a clear, steady voice, ‘* but soon I 
shall be well. My life has been for years 
a fevered dream, but the dream is past. I 
am about to awake. Dear child, I. have 
spoiled your life. We have only a few 
precious hours left. Help me not to spoil 
these for you.’’ 

At once the girl sat up, wiped her eyes, 
and grew still. 

‘Yes, father, we will not lose them.’’ 

She put her hand in his. 

‘¢You make me strong, my daughter. 
[ have much to say to you, much to say to 
you of my past.’’ 

She put her fingers on his lips gently. 

‘<Ts that best, father, do you think?”’ 
she said, looking lovingly into his face. 

He glanced at her in quick surprise. 
She was a girl no longer, but a woman, 
wise, and strong, and brave 
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‘*Perhaps you are right, my daughter. 
But you will remember that it was for you 
I lived my lonely life, for you I pursued 
my fevered quest. I feared to bring you 
tome. Now I know I need not have 
feared. Now I know what I have missed, 
my daughter.’’ 

“here was silence for some minutes, then 
the old man went on, painfully, with ever 
shortening breath. ‘* Now listen to me 
carefully.’’ And then he told her the tale 
of his search for the Lost River, ending 
with the eager exclamation: ‘‘ And last 
year I found it. It is a mine rich beyond 
my fondest hopes, and it is yours. It is 
yours, my daughter.’’ 

‘Qh, father,’ cried the girl, losing her- 
self for a moment, ‘‘ I don’t want the mine. 
It is you I want.” 

‘Yes, my daughter, I know that well, 
but for the present it jc not the will of God 
that I should be with you, and I have 
learned that it is good to trust to Him, and 
without fear I give you, my daughter, to 
His care.’’ 

Again the girl grew steady and calm. 

‘**Call Mr. Macgregor and the doctor, 
my dear,’’ her father said. ‘‘ These gen- 
tlemen alone,’’ he continued when they 
had come to him, ‘‘ hold my secret. Mr. 
Macgregor has promised to see the claim 
staked. Perault will guide himtoit. This 
paper,” taking a packet from his breast, 
‘*is my will. In it a full disposal is made 
of all. Now I will sign it.’’ 

The paper was duly signed and wit- 
nessed. With a sigh of content the old 
man sank back upon his bed. 

** Now allis done. I am well content.” 

For some time he lay with closed eyes. 
Then, waking suddenly, he looked at Shock 
and said: ‘‘ Carry me out, Mr. Macgregor. 
Carry me out where I can see the trees and 
the stars.’’ 

They made a bed of boughs and skins 
for him before the camp-fire, and out into 
the dry, warm night Shock carried him. 

The Old Prospector, reclining on his 
couch, let his eyes wander over the valley 
and up through the trees to the sky and 
the stars, while a smile of full content 
rested on his face. 

The doctor came near, touched his wrist, 
listened to the beating of his heart, and 
whispered to his daughter: ‘‘It will not be 
long now.’’ 
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The old man opened his eyes. ‘‘ You 
are near, my daughter ?”’ he said. 
‘¢ Yes, father, dear, I am here,’’ she re- 


plied, pressing his hand between hers. 

‘*Could you sing something, do you 
think ?’’ 

** Yes, yes, father, I will sing. 
shall I sing ?”’ 

‘*Sing Bernard’s great hymn, ‘ The 
World is Very Evil.’ ’’ 

It was a hymn she had often sung for 
him, selecting such of its verses as were 
more familiar, and as expressed more nearly 
the thought in their hearts. 

As she began to sing the doctor passed 
out beyond the firelight to the side of the 
tent. There he found Stanton with his 
head bowed low between his knees. 

‘My boy,” said the doctor, ‘that is 
very beautiful, but it is very hard to bear.’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said Stanton. ‘‘I’m a baby 
I would like to help her, but I cannot.’’ 

‘*Well, my boy, she needs no help that 
either you or I can give.” 

Verse after verse she sang in a voice 


What 


low, but clear and sweet. After she 
had finished the camp lay in perfect 
silence. 


‘*Are you asleep, father dear?’’ his 
daughter said at length, but there was no 
reply. She touched his hands and his 
face. 

‘‘Father!’’ she cried in a voice of awe 
and fear, but still there was no reply. 

The doctor came hastily into the light, 
looked into the old man’s face, and said: 
‘« He is gone.’’ 

With a long, low, wailing cry the gir) 
laid herself upon the ground by her 
father’s side and put her arms around 


him. They all gathered about the couch, 
with the doctor and Shock standing 
nearest. 


‘*Poor child!’’ said the doctor softly. 
‘« This is a sad night for her.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Shock in a voice quiet and 
steady. ‘For her the night is sad, but 
for him the day has dawned and there 
shall be night no more.”’ 

There, in that wide valley, where the 
yellow pine needles lie deep, and where 
morning and evening the mingling lights 
fall softly through the over-arching boughs, 
they laid the Old Prospector to rest under 
the pines and the stars that had been his 
companions for so long. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GREAT THEATRICAL 
SYNDICATE 


How Six Dictators Control Our Amusements 


By The 


Editors 


{[V. TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


SEAEXT to the theater-going 

3 public at large, the greatest 
victims of the Theatrical 
Syndicate, at the present 
moment, are the actors and 
actresses themselves. Never 
before has the end of November found so 
many good artists out of employment. For 
the cheap actor and the school of acting 
graduates, these are halcyon days. To 
illustrate our meaning, take the present 
company supporting Mrs: Patrick Camp- 
bell in ‘*The Sorceress.’’ There are 
seventy-two rdles in this play, and, 
outside of the star, there are only four 
parts which are even indifferently well 
played. The balance of the cast is made 
up of nonentities, many of whom, for the 
mere privilege of appearing on the stage, 
are willing to act for next to nothing. 
The result is, that all the small rdles count 
for nil, and the ensemble and mob are ex- 
ecrable exhibitions of bad stage manage- 
ment and crude art. Charles Frohman’s 
determination to engage actors only during 
the period of a production, and not for a 
season, as was his custom formerly, is really 
a precautionary measure, which, from a 
business standpoint, no one can blame him 
for. He and his associates in the Syndi- 
cate having killed the goose that laid the 
golden eggs by tying up all the foreign 
authors in such a manner that the output 
of plays has been reduced almost fifty per 
cent., now find themselves face to face with 
a horrible proposition. To fill the three 
hundred theaters which are now upon their 
hands, with paying attractions, is impossi- 
ble. The managers in the Syndicate them- 





selves cannot turn out more than fifty pro- 
ductions a year, and so disastrous and far- 
reaching has this greed of the Syndicate 
proved that a very large percentage of the 
other producing managers have already 
been driven out of business, and those who 
are still making productions are obliged to 
engage cheaper actors for their casts, owing 
to the increased percentage of the box 
office receipts which the Syndicate has de- 
manded from them in the past year. Con- 
sequently, the public gets poorer plays, 
with inferior casts, and the really worthy 
and artistic branches of the profession are 
now reduced to poverty, and in very many 
cases to absolute want. ‘The brightest ray 
of hope in the situation as it stands at 
present is the fact that the Syndicate, by 
its mad scheme of building theater after 
theater, is doing more to kill itself than 
any of its enemies can do to kill it. The 
handwriting is on the wall, and no one 
realizes this to-day more fully than’ the 
Syndicate men themselves. In New York, 
where only a year ago Klaw and Erlanger, 
the king pins of the Trust, threatened to 
drive David Belasco out of business in 
nine months time, the rather edifying 
spectacle is now presented of the two great 
hits of the metropolitan season, ‘‘ The 
Music Master,’? and ‘The College 
Widow,” drawing crowded and delighted 
audiences in playhouses which are out- 
side of the Syndicate’s pale. Even more 
interesting is the fact that within the 
last month contracts have been signed by 
managers of this city, who for a long 
time have been under the Syndicate’s 
control, with that very pariah, Belasco, 
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whom the invulnerable Klaw and Erlanger 
were so soon to annihilate. From Febru- 
ary until the end of the season, the stage 
of the Academy of Music will be occupied 
by Belasco’s two great successes, ‘‘ Sweet 
Kitty Bellairs’’ and ‘‘ The Darling of the 
Gods,’’ while on January first, Henry B. 
Sire’s theater, the Bijou, passes into Mr. 
Belasco’s control for the balance of this 
season. ‘The explanation of both managers 
is interesting. Mr. Sire says: ‘‘ The Syn- 
dicate can threaten me as much as they like, 
but the worst that they can do is not so bad 
as what they have done already. ‘That is, 
they have left me entirely in the lurch for 
attractions at the Bijou this season, with 
the exception of ‘Mr. Wix,’ and Miss 
Irwin, both of whom I obtained independ- 
ently. It seems to me that six months of 
steady business with a star like Warfield 
will take the curse off a great many ‘ K. 
& E.’ threats.’?’ Manager E. C. Gilmore, 
of the Academy, a renowned old fighter 
of whom even the magnates of the Syndi- 
cate stand in wholesome awe, remarked : 
‘*Belasco can have all his time at my 
theater for the next ten years if he wants 
it, and so can any other independent man- 
ager who can offer so fine a line of attrac- 
tions. If Klaw and Erlanger don’t like it, 
I’m very sorry, of course, but I’m not 
going to cry about it.’’ 

The letters this magazine has received 
from all parts of the country since the 
publication of these articles on the ‘Theat- 
rical Syndicate, only go to show what a 
real interest there is 1n this situation in the 
smaller towns, as well as in the larger 
cities. In Philadelphia especially, the pub- 
lic seem to realize clearly what conditions 
are. The denunciation of the working of 
the Trust in their local theaters is particu- 
larly vehement. 

Although Nixon and Zimmerman, who 
own nearly all the important Philadelphia 
theaters, are members of the Trust, it is a 
notorious fact that ever since the Trust’s 
formation, Philadelphia has always got the 
‘*leavings,’’ in the way of attractions. 
There are said to be reasons for this. 
There is a deadly feud of years standing 
between Nixon and Zimmerman and Klaw 
and Erlanger, and since the latter firm be- 
came the cocks of the theatrical roost they 
have rubbed it into the Philadelphia man- 
agers with a vengeance. Then again, 
Erlanger has a personal grudge against 


Philadelphia. A shooting scrape in which 
he was involved in the old Continental 
Hotel, a good many years ago, is said to 
be rarely absent from his memory, and this 
same shooting episode is said to be one of 
the excuses for the presence of the burly 
prize-fighter, who always accompanies this 
hero of theatricals in his goings-out and 
comings-in. Erlanger would give a good 
deal to obliterate all recollection of this 
little affair, and the fact that it was in 
Philadelphia that the scandal took place, 
has not endeared that city to him. 
But, if Erlanger hates Philadelphia, what 
words shall describe the feelings of Chicago 
playgoers at large for Klaw and Erlanger? 
Although they rather hotly disclaim all trace 
of responsibility for the Iroquois Theater 
fire, though they were part owners of the 
building, it was their own company, ‘‘ Mr. 
Blue Beard,’’ which was playing there at the 
time. It is a significant fact that neither 
manager has set foot in Chicago since that 
time, nor has their pet attraction, the 
Rogers Brothers, since played an engage- 
ment there. The feud between Nixon and 
Zimmerman and Klaw and Erlanger is a 
mild affair, however, compared to the bitter 
personal hatred which exists between Abe 
Erlanger and Charles Frohman. ‘‘ Abe” 
resents the fact that for years Charles 
Frohman used to keep him waiting outside 
his office door while he talked to more 
important persons. Among his intimates, 
Erlanger never tires of airing his old griev- 
ance, and whenever one of Charles Froh- 
man’s companies is shoved aside for a 
‘*K. and E.’’ production, one of his few 
managers who dares to speak of or to 
Erlanger without first crossing himself 
usually remarks, ‘‘ Well, I guess Abe is 
getting even with C. F. for that long wait 
of his again.’’ 

The remarkable success which Charles 
Frohman has scored in musical comedy 
with ‘* The School Girl,’’ and ‘* The Girl 
from Kays,’’ contrasted with the terrible 
downfall in the receipts of The Rogers 
Brothers this year, and the complete failure 
of ‘‘A Little Bit of Everything,’’ another 
Klaw and Erlanger attraction, hasinfuriated 
Erlanger more than ever. Sooner or later 
these personal quarrels are going to burst 
into flame and produce a break in the still 
serried ranks of the Syndicate. When 
that day comes, there will be enough dirty 
linen on hand to keep every laundry in 
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this country fully employed. In the mean- 
time, the Syndicate’s own indefatigable 
foe, Belasco, with De Lancy Nicoll and a 
half dozen other well-known lawyers at his 
back, is pushing the Warfield-Brooks case 
to aspeedy trial. The great victory scored 
by Belasco late in October, when Judge 
Leventritt squelched the injunction to pre- 
vent Warfield from playing under Belasco’s 
management, has driven terror into the 
«‘K. and E.’’ camp, as now with the ap- 
proach of the trial they begin to realize 
that both Erlanger and Brooks will have 
inevitably to take the witness stand. After 
having engaged Warfield, and paid for his 
entire ‘‘Auctioneer’’ production out of 
his own pocket, Belasco states that he went 
to Erlanger to obtain his bookings for the 
road, and Erlanger promptly demanded a 
half-interest in the show for his firm. 
‘* You take all the risk and we'll divide the 
profits fairly,’? was the substance of Erlan- 
ger’s proposal, ‘‘ otherwise your production 
can go to rot without a route.’’ Belasco 
protested, but without a route he was help- 
less, and succumbed to the monstrous bar- 
gain. Then Erlanger spoke his mind. 
We quote: ‘‘I must have this partnership 
made out in Joseph Brooks’ name,’’ said 
he, so Belasco says: ‘‘ They (meaning 
the Haymans and Charles Frohman), 
would raise H—1 if they knew we were in 
on this.’’ The contract was signed in 
Brooks’ name, but every week half of the 
profits were sent by check to Klaw and 
Erlanger. Brooks, according to both War- 
field and Belasco, has never received one 
penny. But, for three years, Klaw and 
Erlanger, it is claimed, have levied a five 
per cent. tax on each theater where ‘‘ The 
Auctioneer’’ was booked. Belasco claims 
that he, being an equal partner with them 
in his production, should receive half of 
this fat nest egg. At all events, by his suit 
he hopes to expose a very artful way of 
**playing both ends against the middle.’’ 

That Klaw and Erlanger do not scruple 
to throw down one of their own partners 
when the spirit moves them, was shown 
when Charles Frohman was forced to move 
out of Daly’s with ‘‘ The School Girl’’ to 
make way for one of their own pet projects, 
‘¢ The Cingalee,’’ which proved one of the 
direst failures of the new season. Last sea- 
son’s failure of Nat Goodwin, in ‘* A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’’ was a _ very 
bitter pill for this firm to swallow, and the 
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fact that Charles Frohman, in his produc- 
tion of ** Much Ado About Nothing,’’ with 
Sothern and Miss Marlowe, has found both 
a financial and artistic success at the 
Knickerbocker, has by no means increased 
the affection of ‘*Nero” Erlanger for 
‘*Napoleon’’ Frohman. Mr. Frohman’s 
own point of view with regard to his object 
in life was recently very cleverly set down 
in the American in an interview with Alan 


Dale:— 


*« My object in life is to give the public in- 
cessant novelty—even if it fails. 1am proud 
to say that I have produced more failures 
than any other living man, because | have 
produced more plays. 

‘*I don’t think for one single moment that 
the public know what they want. I give 
them what I think they ought to have. 

‘*The real trouble last season was lack 
of material. New York is hard to please. It 
is a bit spoiled, perhaps. 

‘«T can’t tear myself away from New York. 
If it were not for New York I'd stay here. 
I'm comfortable, I'm happy. They like me. 
But I'm crazy for New York and I can't aban- 
don it. 

‘«T’ve produced three failures in succession 
and six successes. And I guess I’ve gone up 
as high as any theatrical manager you can 
mention. What remains to be done is to stay 
there.’ 


A letter recently written by a well-known 
dramatist to a friend in this city throws 
some interesting light on the influence the 
Syndicate has had on the foreign drama- 
tists:— 

‘«The dramatic field seems almost dead 
here. For the Paris public it is useless to 
write on any subject but the eternal tri- 
angle: Two men and a woman—tw 
women and a man. Paris has lost its*ap 
petite for sweet, pure plays entirely. There 
are lots of our authors with admirable. 
clever, cleat themes, but the Paris managers 
will not produce, and when it comes to 
selling an untried play to Frohman and his 
Syndicate, we are all at as great a disad- 
vantage as the American dramatist himself. 
Even those plays to which he owns the 
rights, by virtue of the large advance fees 
he has paid, lie rotting in some of his 
office cupboards, unrehearsed, perhaps 
even unread. I myself, like Lavedan and 
many of the other French writers, would 
far rather receive no money until our play 
has been produced than take the big 
advance fee which only produces dry rot 
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in the author and then rarely gets him a 
production for his pains. Of course, the 
Syndicate is now so powerful in America 
that we cannot afford to offend it, but 
many of us are only awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to break away from the yoke.” 
In the interim theatrical art has gone to 
the dogs. So-called musical comedy has 
been thrust down the throat of the public 
until moral nausea has supervened. ‘These 
men of the Syndicate, what do they care 
for good plays or real, light music! Noise, 
barbaric prodigality, silly plots, puling dia- 
logues and flashy costumes are the top of 
their managerial ambition. One distin- 
guished member of the fraternity always 
yells to his company at rehearsals: ‘‘Give 
it more H—1 and ginger!’’ Ignorant of 
art, of the finer shades in literature, indeed 
of anything approaching good taste, they 
mistake their vulgar fancies as the mani- 
festation of the public. Their idea of 
Shakespeare is a muddle of operetta, horse 
play and gorgeous scenery, flooded with 
the glare of electricity and calciums. Julia 
Marlowe has paid the penalty of her wealth 
by appearing in indescribably bad plays, 
generally adapted from cheap historical 
romances. Mr. Sothern fought for ‘‘ Ham- 
let,’’ and was given it by Daniel Frohman. 
Mr. Mansfield, who could rule the country 
as regards artistic plays, is content with his 
old melodramas, ‘‘ A Parisian Romance,’’ 
‘“‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’’ ‘Old 
Heidelberg,’’ and stuff of the same degree. 
It is absolutely the Syndicate that is to 
blame for such depressing conditions. Now 
what has the Syndicate really accomplished, 
in addition to lining its own pockets? 
Briefly, these are its accomplishments:— 
It has transformed a howling wilderness 
into a garden of finance, and then has 
turned the keys of the gate leading therein. 
The public is permitted to peep at so many 
dollars a peep. The original reason for the 
Syndicate’s system was the equalization of 
profits and losses. The latter have been 
decreased for the Syndicate. Not so the 
former. Profits are always to the organi- 
zation. We applaud success at any hazard 
in this country. But is this really success ? 
Plays are poorer; the native playwright is 
nil, or next to it; the theater-going public is 
now recruited from the lowest ranks of our 
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nation—the cultured class prefers grand 
opera to the spectacles which appeal only 
to the baser senses; the manager who has 
capital and courage is debarred at the out- 
set by a perfect thick-set hedge of 
obstacles; the price of seats has slowly 
but surely mounted in inverse rates to the 
quality of the play presented ; the public, 
in the end, has to pay for this experiment, 
which has proved, artistically speaking, the 
greatest evil for the greatest number. 

What will be the ultimate destiny of the 
Syndicate we dare not predict. It may 
fall apart from an engorgement of wealth or 
from interior jealousies. At present Hay- 
man is the richest of his associates, though 
they are all rich men. They were not rich 
before the fall of 1896. ' 

Does it pay to play the Juggernaut 
to your fellow man, because he happens to 
be seeking a fortune in a similar pursuit! 
We know that to-day business is as cruel 
as war, that such old-fashioned supersti- 
tions as fairness, personal honor, unselfish- 
ness, are negligible qualities in the mad 
rush for wealth, We have presented a 
truthful picture of the Theatrical Syndicate, 
and a history of the men who originated and 
control it, and of their influence in the the- 
atrical world. We leave to our readers 
the search for the moral—if there be one. 
We leave to our readers also their conclu- 
sions as to the public benefits conferred on 
the drama of America by the Theatrical 
Syndicate. And we are as sure of their 
verdict as we are of our own. We love 
fair play in America. 

After all it is with you, the public, that 
the final verdict rests. It is you who sup- 
port both the Syndicate and the independ- 
ents. If you encourage these producers 
of poor, cheap, unwholesome plays by pay- 
ing two dollars a seat to see their produc- 
tions, you will always have poor plays. 
People in a republic get just as good gov- 
ernment as they deserve and just as good 
plays. It is for you to make a stand in 
the best interests of yourselves, and of the 
theater which can be made the most whole- 
some, reasonable, clean and uplifting form 
of amusement, or can be brought even 
lower than it is at present. The future of 
the theater in this country rests with you 
and with you only. 


Mr. De Foe, accidently mentioned in our last issue as connected with the New York 
“‘ Journal”’ is, as many readers know, dramatic editor of the New York Morning ‘‘ World.” 
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MUSIC LESSOn 


By Frances Bent Dillingham 


WITH DRAWINGS BY MARY SIGSBEE KER 


STOOD by grandfather’s 
chair one afternoon explain- 
ing to him why I did not 
like to take music lessons. 
I remember that I wore a 
little, blue-and-white 
checked gingham, piped with dark blue; it 
had a slashed ruffle about the neck, which 
was cut low. It was short-sleeved, and I 
am sure my arms must have been very 
thin, my elbows always hurt so when they 
hit some unyielding substance. 

Grandfather sat in an arm-chair and 
looked at me from under white eyebrows. 
Grandfather seemed very old, because he 
was white-haired and carried a cane and 
had a deep voice. I had grown quite tall 
before I realized that he did not tell the 
story of Adam and Eve from personal ob- 
servation, and that something had really 
happened before he was born. 

‘‘It’s a dreadful picture, grandpa,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and it is right over the piano. 
There are lots of people all twisted up in a 
dark place, and I think one of them must 
be the devil.’’ 

‘« My dear,’’ said grandfather, ‘‘ he is 
a gentleman who is not mentioned in polite 
society. I hardly think Miss Peabody 
would keep a picture of him in her par- 
lor.’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ I said with a sigh, ‘‘it may 
not be the dev—but if isn’t, I should 
think it ought to be; I shouldn’t want any 
one else to look like that. And—anyway, 
I’m afraid of him, grandpa.’’ 

Grandfather put one hand on my small 
shoulder. ‘‘He wouldn’t hurt a good little 
girl, Anna.’’ 

‘¢But I’m not as good as usual when 
I’m practising, grandpa. The parlor is so 
very long and mostly dark just but ’round 
the piano. And it’s very quiet, except 
when Miss Peabody thumps on the floor. 
She must wear very thick boots, and I get 





out of time very often. I wish we had a 
piano, and I didn’t have to practise at 
Miss Peabody’s. I wish my mother hadn’t 
been musical.’’ 

‘*Don’t say that, Anna,” said grand- 
father quickly. 

I sighed. ‘*You see, I’m not very 
good, grandpa, and it is so hard to keep 
saying, ‘One, two, three, four,’ all the 
time ; so sometimes I say’’—I looked 
around to see if grandma was in sight; she 
was not a person in whom to confide—‘‘ I 
say, ‘Miss Peabody is cross,’ and that goes 
more than four times and comes out un- 
even. Do you think the devil will try to 
catch me for that?” 

‘‘Anna, dear,’’? said grandfather in a 
very low tone, ‘‘ don’t think about the 
devil; I don’t believe there is one any- 
way.”’ 

I think grandmother’s ears must have 
been supernaturally sharp in matters theo- 
logical. She appeared in the doorway. 
‘« Zenas, what nonsense are you telling that 
child? Of course, there’s a devil, I know 
there’s a devil, and I, for one, am glad of 
it.’”? Grandmother did not seem so very 
old. She had an erect, little figure, and 


‘spoke briskly, and her hair never turhed 


gray. 

After grandmother had disappeared, 
grandfather, a little shame-facedly, tried to 
make a more fitting remark. 

**God will take care of you, Anna. He 
will not let anything hurt you.’’ 

‘¢T wish Miss Peabody would have a 
picture of God over the piano,’’ I whis- 
pered. 

Grandfather gave a quick look toward 
the doorway. ‘‘You—you mustn’t say 
such things, Anna,’’ he protested weakly. 

‘Why not ?”’ I asked. 

‘« Because—God is everywhere.’’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘I’m afraid you 
never were in Miss Peabody’s parlor, 
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grandpa; I don’t think anybody as nice as 
God would like to stay in such a place. 
It’s got such homely paper, and the carpet 
is so faded, and when Miss Peabody is 
there it’s worse than the devil.’’ 

‘‘You musn’t say such things,’’ said 
grandfather, coughing. ‘‘ Miss Peabody 
has had a sad life. She was disappointed 
in—”’ 

‘« Love ?’’ I asked. 

‘Why, Anna, you musn’t say such 
things.’’ This time grandfather looked 
really startled. 

[ remember how hedged about my con- 
versational path appeared. 

‘« The’re a good many things not to talk 
about : God and the devil and love—and 
they’re some of the most interesting things. 
But Miss Peabody is cross, though she 
isn’t crosser to me than she is to Miss 
Floribel.”’ 

‘Miss Peabody is very kind at heart,’’ 
said grandfather, ‘‘and she has done a 
great deal for Miss Floribel. She supports 
her by giving music lessons.’’ 

‘Then I don’t see what makes her so 
cross to Dr. Butters, because I think per- 
haps he’d be willing tosupport Miss Floribel. 
But the last time I went there for my les- 
son, she was saying to Dr. Butters, ‘My 
niece and I do not care to receive your 
calls any more.’ And when he went out, 
and I went into the parlor, there was Miss 
Floribel hiding behind the door, and her 
eyes were real red, and Miss Peabody was 
crosser ’n— Oh, so cross, and I like Dr. 
Butters, and so does Miss Flor—’’ 

‘* Anna, you mustn’t say such things.’’ 

I think perhaps grandfather repeated 
this well-worn protest because he saw a 
fold of grandmother’s black skirt through 
a crack of the door, for now grandmother’s 
voice said:— ; 

‘«Zenas, it’s time for that child to start 
for school.’’ 

Then grandfather bent down and kissed 
me and said, ‘‘ Remember, Anna, God 
will take care of you.’’ I merely said 
good-by to grandma. 

After school I must go to Miss Pea- 
body’s for the music lesson I took twice a 
week, I was especially nervous about this 
to-day, for my fingers had been painfully 
rebellious of late. 1 was thinking so much 
of the music that I failed to give the proper 
attention to my school lessons, and when 
the teacher asked me who was the father 
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of his country, I said, ‘‘The dev— I 
don’t know.’’ 

The red-headed boy in front of me gig- 
gled, and the teacher spoke severely: 
**That will do, Anna; you may stay five 
minutes after school.’’ 

I sat down so suddenly that I knocked 
my bare elbow on my desk and the tears 
came into my eyes; not wholly because of 
the hurt. ‘Those sunny afternoons when 
the big clock over the blackboard seemed 
never ready to strike the magical hour of 
four! ‘Those are the longest minutes my 
life has ever known, And after most of 
the children were gone and there were 
only a few culprits left, the disgrace of 
those moments and the shamed relief, it 
failed to be a joy, when the teacher said:— 

‘* You may go now.’’ 

I scurried along the street to Miss Pea- 
body’s. She would be crosser than ever 
now I was late. The street was a beau- 
tiful one, peaceful and wide, with grace- 
ful, affectionate elms branching above. 
Once I had thought so lovely a way must 
lead to a magical land; now I knew that it 
brought me to Miss Peabody’s. 

Miss Peabody’s white, green-shuttered 
house came in sight, its cheerfulness with- 
out gave no sign of gloom within. I flew 
up the path; Miss Floribel opened the 
door. TheangelsI pictured floating above 
were, in my mind’s eye, reproductions of 
Miss Floribel. But to-day Miss Flor- 
ibel’s eyes were red and swollen. I knew 
she had been crying—I knew Miss Pea- 
body had been cross. I snatched off my 
sunbonnet and thrust it into Miss Floribel’s 
hand. 

‘<Ts she waiting ?’’ I asked breathlessly. 

‘< No, she sent me down to tell you to 
begin, and she would come down directly.’’ 

‘¢Oh, please come into the parlor with 
me, Miss Floribel,’’ I pleaded, ‘‘I am so 
afraid.’’, 

I took her hand and pulled her in after 
me. ‘The piano stool was hard and high; 
I seated myself on it and spread my blue 
checked gingham carefully around. It 
was stiffly starched and stood out at de- 
lightful angles. I tossed my two tight 
braids over my shoulder and looked at 
Miss Floribel. 

‘‘Why is she cross at you?’’ I de- 
manded. 

‘*Oh, Anna, dear, you mustn’t talk, 
you must practise.’’ 
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«Is it because you like Dr. Butters and 
she doesn’t? Why doesn’t she?’ I 


struck an uncertain chord, with my eyes 
still on Floribel’s face. 

‘¢ Because she has a prejudice against 
all men, and she doesn’t want me to leave 
her—’’ ‘There was a thump on the ceil- 
ing. My chord had been very uncertain. 

We both jumped, Floribel the more 
guiltily. ‘* You must practise, Anna, and 
I must go upstairs.’’ 

Miss Floribel fled as Miss Peabody en- 
tered. 

‘‘You have the wrong 
strike that chord again.’’ 

I turned my eyes slowly toward the 
piano, there was an uncorked ink bottle in 
Miss Peabody’s hand. It fascinated me. 
‘* Count, Anna,’’ she commanded. 

‘One, two, three, four—one, two, 
three, four,’’ I said faithfully in a small, 
monotonous voice, 


notes, Anna; 














I stopped, horrified. 
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‘*You do not hold your hand steady, 
Anna,’’ said Miss Peabody. 

I looked at her for a moment. Her 
face was so long, her eyes so cold, her lips 
so thin, and her hair was drawn back so 
very tight. 

‘¢ I’m going to make you practise hold- 
ing your right hand steady with this ink- 
bottle on top of it. You must not touch 
it with your left hand. I shall leave you 
for a few moments, and while I am gone 
you must practise very carefully in order 
not to spill the ink.’’ 

**Qh, Miss Peabody !’’ I gasped, hor- 
rified. But she was gone, and there on 
my humpy, wabbly little hand, rested that 
black ink bottle. ‘The room was long and 
shadowy, that dreadful picture was so near. 
When I had Miss Floribel, or Miss 
Peabody, to whom I might turn my eyes, 
I did not have to look at it. But now! 
How the poor people were suffering, and 
what a fearful creature was mocking at 
them! Would he catch me if I spilled the 
ink? I looked at the bottle. How black 
it was! I dared not move a finger: but 
I knew I must, else there would be a fear- 
ful reckoning when Miss Peabody returned. 

I raised my weak little thumb. It struck 
the note feebly. ‘*One.’’ ‘The bottle 
tilted. Suppose it fell. There was the 
dev— I dared not finish the word in my 
thought. <A cold sweat broke out all over 
me. | heard footsteps behind. I could not 
turn. ‘The grinning face of the picture 
seemed over my shoulder, but I could not 


look. ‘There was the bottle and Miss 
Peabody. I lifted my first finger tenta- 
tively. <‘*Two!’’ I said with quivering 


bravery. There came a thump on the 
ceiling. The ink bottle was slipping; I 
shrieked madly, my voice echoed through 
the room. I felt as though fiends were 
after me. ‘The ink bottle rolled to the 
floor, I rushed out of the house screaming 
wildly and collided with some person pass- 
ing in front of the gate. 

“«It’s the devil,’’ I cried, ‘* save me.’ 

The person obligingly put both arms 
about me and lifted me. 

‘‘Why, Anna,’’ he asked, ‘‘what’s the 
matter ?’’ 

‘¢QOh, it’s the ink,’’ I cried, ‘‘and the 
devil—and the ink,—it’s spilled. Come 
in and help me mop it up, Dr. Butters.’’ 
I dragged him, an all too willing prisoner, 
into the house and parlor. 


’ 
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‘¢Go in,’’ I said, pushing him, ** go in 
first. It’s under the piano, on the floor, 
and—please see if there’s anybody else 
there.’”’ 

‘““Yes,’’ hesaid. How strange his voice 
sounded! <‘*‘There is somebody else 
there.” 

I stopped, horrified, and peered into 
the room. There stood, not a horned 





and fearful creature ot the nether world, 
but the angelic Floribel, and she was hold- 
ing the young man’s hands, and they had 
both forgotten me. 1 crawled under the 
square piano in the corner to extract the 
ink bottle. It was while I was in this po- 
sition that I heard another voice :— 

‘*Floribel, what does this mean? ”’ 

I knew this was Miss Peabody, but I 


They had both forgotten me, 


Preah 
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could not give her my undivided attention, 
for here was the ink bottle : there was no 
ink around it, there was no ink in it, there 
had been no ink in it for many a day. 
When at last I peeped out into the room 
from my retreat, there stood Miss Floribel 
with the young man’s arm about her and 
a shining look on her face, and she was 
saying :— 

‘*You know what it means, Aunt.’’ 

‘¢You can't send me away again, Miss 
Peabody,” he said. 

Then I said: ‘* Maybe she just did it 
to scare you, like she did me. 
wasn’t any ink in the bottle.”’ 

Dr. Butters looked at me and smiled. 
Floribel said :— 


There 
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‘*May we go into 
Aunt?” 

Miss Peabody, without a word, stood 
aside to let them pass. I watched them. 

‘*It seems very nice,’’ I said. ‘* Did 
you ever do that way yourself?’”’ 

But the trailing clouds of glory I had 
dimly discerned, had vanished. 

‘‘We will resume our practise,” said 
Miss Peabody. ‘‘One, two, three, four.’’ 

I looked at Miss Peabody. Her eyes 
seemed strange, they were warmer and 
brighter. I spread out my stiff little 
fingers on the yellow keyboard. I opened 
my lips to ask one of many questions. 
But my courage failed, I only echoed :— 

‘One, two, three, four.’’ 


the sitting-room, 
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HEN the Hon. Member for 
Rathkeale, County Carlow, 
Ireland, left the House that 
night he felt tired and lone- 
ly. No notion of doing 
anything but going to bed 
came into his brain—drowsy and heavy 
after the excitement of many ‘‘scenes in 
The House,’’ which his alert, intelligence 
had enlivened. But though as the Hon. 
Member for Rathkeale he might control the 
destiny of the British Empire by ingenious 
phrases in the House of Commons, as 
plain Denis Cavanagh—* Dinny’’ his 
colleagues called him—he could not con- 
trol destiny even so far as it concerned his 
going to bed when he felt tired. 

His party had given the Government 
trouble for the last thirty-six hours. In the 
‘‘little war’’ then going on in Africa some 
Irish regiments—particularly the Seven- 
teenth Wicklow Rangers,—had been daz- 
zling the Sassenach with their fighting qual- 
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ities. But while secretly admiring their 
successes, the Irishmen deplored the in- 
justice thus inflicted upon the virtuous 
natives. ‘The war was a fine whip for lash- 
ing the **governmint.’’ It 

handy; and Denis and_ his 
were just the boys to crack it. 

Denis’s share of the work would have 
wrecked a man of lesser build. But this 
was the first night he had felt so done up 
as to have to lean upon the parapet of the 
Thames Embankment for a little rest. He 
looked like a giant in repose. 

He was so big that his frock coat looked 
suitable—not with most men, like a 
mournful abbreviation of a dressing gown. 
His tall silk hat helped to make him look 
bigger. He had a large black beard, a 
fierce dark look, and a manner as mild as 


was always 
colleagues 


as 


a maiden’s; while his voice rolled out 
like full rich music. 
Looking down at the dark running 


water, Denis thought with a sigh and a 
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THE IRISH 
smile of the little place far away in Rath- 
keale, where the family were always want- 
ing to know when he was coming home, 
and the ‘‘childer’’ expecting him back 
every day, bringing with him an Irish 
Parliament in his coat-tail pocket. Per- 
haps there was a letter from young Denis 
on that same subject now waiting there for 
him on the table in the dark hall ! 

When he put his latch-key into the door 
he felt as if he were letting himself into a 
dungeon. He struck a match, to look for 
young Dinny’s letter. Instead he found 
on the hall table the brown envelope of a 
telegram. 

Denis felt uneasy. 

He picked up the brown envelope, 
opened it, and struck a second match to 
read the message. 

The news made Denis drop the match 
and crush the flimsy paper into a ball in 
his hand. 

** Poor old people! : 

His voice expressed profound sympathy. 

‘* Sure—it can’t be true at all!’’ he pro- 
tested, and the dark passage echoed his 
protest. 

Then he struck another match, unrolled 
the paper, and read the message again:— 


‘Cable from army headquarters, Central 
Africa, this morning to O'Callaghans. Their 
poor son Tim court martialed and sentenced 
to death for mutiny. * Old people heart- 
broken. Save their boy. Bippy.”’ 


This was a message to try aman. For 
Denis’s ample affection and admiration for 
the loving wife who signed herself ‘* Biddy”’ 
gave everything she ever said or did extra 
ordinary importance in his eyes; and he 
took it that she meant him to save the life 
of the unfortunate Private Tim O’Calla- 
ghan, of the Seventeenth Wicklow Rangers, 
even if he had to fight all the laws of the 

sritish Empire, all the regulations of the 
imperial army; all its cavalry, guns, rifles 
and bayonets; and, worse than all, both 
Houses of the Imperial Parliament. 

‘* Biddy wouldn't send me such terrible 
word as that without r’ason,’’ said Denis. 
‘*Poor Tim!—and how the divil am I 
going to save him ?”’ 

He looked hard at the telegram in his 
hand, 

‘* And we up at Westminster these two 
days and two nights fighting about this 
affair—and I not knowing a word about 
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poor ‘Tim being mixed up in it. Why did 
Biddy send word here—and why did she 
not send worrd to the House? ‘Twenty 
four hours lost—in a matther of life and 
death !’ 

Denis said this in a tone of self-accusa 
tion as deep as the pedal notes in ‘* The 
Dead March in Saul.’’ He felt as if he 
had murdered poor ‘Tim O’ Callaghan. 

He knew Tim intimately, as ‘+ townies ’ 
in Ireland alone know one another. Well 
he remembered the red-haired, and red- 


tempered, too /——* bla’ guarrd, the one 
despair of his decent father, old ©’ Calla- 
ghan, and the one hope of his mother. 


‘*'Tim was always in some « 
moaned Denis. 
ruin’d entirely.”’ 

No sleep came to Denis that night. 


lmint,’’ 
‘** And now, begor! he’s 


The sun rose upon a definite programme. 
And when Denis rose, dripping from the 
bath, he rose like Neptune and his trident 
from the sea—with three points to his one 


hope. First: he would learn something 


about the matter. Second : he would use 
that knowledge to ask a question in the 
House and force a postponement of the 
execution. Third : God was good and the 


divil not half bad ; and some way of escape 
for ‘Tim O’ Callaghan he would 
Only one little thing could st 
saving his ‘* misfortunate tow! 
might already have been shot. 
The thought of this gave Denis a twist:— 
‘Begor ! if he is—Biddy ’ll never speak 
to me agin.”’ 


rely find. 
him from 
y’’—Tim 


Under pressure of this awful 
Denis made haste to the W 
details. 
Denis galloped to his seat below the gang 
way. e 

‘The one valuable time-saver he had un- 
rolled from its mysterious wrapping of red- 


possibility, 
Office for 
Breakfastless and still unfoddered, 


tape during the morning was that, for some 
State reason or another, the proper official 
target for his firing practise was not the 
Secretary for War, as he h supposed, 
but the Right Hon. Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Secretary for the Colonies. And for this 
gentleman the honorable member for Rath- 
keale lay in ambush. 

Denis, of course, sat on the 
side of the House. 

But a hush suddenly fell upon that 
quarter ; and Denis—now transformed into 
the Hon. Member for Rathkeale—tight- 
ened his grip upon a bundle of papers in 
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his hand, as there came from behind the 
Speaker’s chair, a tall, grave, faultlessly 
dressed personage who ambled as carelessly 
to his official seat as if there were never a 
Private Tim ©’Callaghan under sentence 
of death and his poor old mother break- 
ing her heart over it. 

Almost before the tall personage had 
time to drop in his place, Denis leaped to 
his feet. 

He requested leave, with great defer- 
ence, Mr. Speaker, to put a question— 
somewhat, said he, out of order, but of 
definite and urgent importance,—to the 
right honorable gentleman whom he now 
observed on the ‘Treasury Front Bench. 

The right honorable gentleman indicated 
looked up with a smile. 

The House audibly discussed its appe 
tite and its health, and took no notice at 
all of the honorable member for Rathkeale 
and his question of definite and urgent 
importance. 

‘*T desire, Mr. Speaker,” said he, ‘‘to 
ask the right honorable gintleman whether 
his attention has been called to the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial held on the 
fifteenth instant at the headquarters of the 
army now operating against the rebels in 
Central Africa, when a private soldier, 
named Timothy O’ Callaghan, of the Seven- 
teenth Wicklow Rangers was tried, and 
whether any information has reached the 
right honorable gintleman as to the nature 
of the charge against Private O’ Callaghan 
and the result of the trial?’’ 

Denis sat down, and the right honorable 
gentleman stood up. He read his answer 
from an official paper in his hand, in a 
cool matter-of-fact tone :— 

‘* Private O’Callaghan was tried by 
court-martial, charged with mutiny in face 
of the enemy, and sentenced to be shot.’’ 

He sat down and forgot about it all in 
an affable conversation with his left-hand 
( olleague. 

Denis rose with a fear upon him. 
big voice quavered as he put 
‘* supplementary.’”’ 


His 
his first 

‘* Has the sentence been carried out ?’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain whispered to the col- 
league on his left, who made signs to an 
invisible oracle behind the Speaker’s chair. 
The signs were interpreted and answered— 
scarcely without a pause; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain rose :— 

‘*No official information has been re- 
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ceived that the sentence has been carried 
out.”’ 

Denis breathed again, and rose with his 
second supplementary: Was the right 
honorable gentleman aware of the precise 
nature of the charge of mutiny ? 

Yes. O'Callaghan, while in action had 
disobeyed orders and had induced other 
Wicklow Rangers to follow his bad exam- 
ple. 

Were the others to be shot also? 

No; only their ring-leader—O’Calla- 
ghan, 

How many had mutinied ? 

Perhaps a score. 

This gave information to Denis ; ‘and he 
rose to its value in an utterly unexpected 
way. 


A score? Had the right honorable 
gentleman been informed whether any 
more than this one score of Wicklow 


Rangers were left after the hard fighting 
they had done that day? And was their 
heroism to be rewarded by a court-mar- 
tial for a mere act of insubordination ? 

But Mr. Chamberlain had risen to reply. 

‘¢()’Callaghan had threatened to shoot 
the officer who had given the order.’’ 

Denis instantly rose. ‘The Speaker rose 
at the same time, pulling his black robe 
about him, to put a stop to these endless 
‘¢ supplementaries.’’ 

But the last reply had given Denis a 
great opportunity. 

‘«Ts the right honorable gentleman aware 
that the order given by the officer—the 
order which O’ Callaghan and his comrades 
refused to obey—was an order to retire, 
and run away from the inimy ?’’ 

Nothing would have surprised the hon- 
orable member for Rathkeale so much as 
to find there was the slightest accuracy in 
this insinuation; but it was good—if dis- 
orderly —debating; and it really upset the 
stolid attitude of the Secretary for the Col- 
onies, who answered hesitatingly that he 
had ‘* no official information on the point.”’ 
‘‘But,’’ he graciously added, ‘‘in view 
of the brilliant bravery shown by the Sev- 
enteenth Wicklow Rangers throughout this 
war, it would not be surprising to find 
that such was the case.”’ 
‘¢That being so,”’ 


said Denis, immedi- 
ately assuming the whole thing proved, 
‘‘will the right honorable gintleman con- 
sider the advisability of taking a humane 
in- 


course in this instance—and cable 
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“Pd desthroy the organisation of Julius 


structions for ©O’Callaghan’s reprieve ?”’ 

The right honorable gentleman shook 
his head. On second thoughts, he rose to 
say emphatically: 

‘*The serious nature of the offense 
would seem to put the question of reprieve 
quite beyond consideration.’’ 

Denis expected that much. But he was 
upon his feet with another phase:— 

‘¢T can assure the right honorable gin- 


tleman that this matter is one where a lit- 
tle delay and investigation would be more 
than justified. I meself can throw a new 
light altogether upon the matter. And |] 


would, with great respect, urge upon the 
right honorable gintleman the imperative 
necessity of delay—if only for twinty-four 
hours—before carrying out this iniquitous 
sintince on a blameless Irish soldier.” 
Denis wanted, above all things, to 
lengthen Private O’Callaghan’s threatened 
existence. He thought he could easily 
spare a little breath to prevent O'Callaghan 


Sennen araennneea 
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Sayser to save poor Tim O' Callaghan!’ 


running short of it prematurely. He 
trusted to Heaven and his ingenuity for 
ultimate success. 

Mr. Chamberlain rose slowly:— 

‘*As the honorable member,’’ he re- 
plied quietly, ‘‘ assures me that he is in 
possession of important private informatjon 
regarding this unfortunate matter, I shall, 


of course, cable for further details, which 
will necessarily involve some slight delay 
in the final carrying out of the court-mar- 
tial sentence. But,’’ he added _ signifi- 


cantly, ‘* I look to the honorable member 
to furnish valid reasons for this serious in- 
terference with regulations. ’’ 

Mr. Speaker here interfered most defi- 


nitively, and the House of Commons once 
more dropped into its rut of routine. 
Denis’ neighbors shook hai with him 


extravagantly. He was flushed with the 
great satisfaction he felt. 

‘¢That’s firrst blood to me annyway. 
Bhoys—if the Lord spares me the health, I'll 
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‘“The court martial sentence must be carried out,’ said Mr. Chamberlain. 








sind ‘Tim O’ Callaghan home to his mother ‘*VYe’ll be having to sind that cable, 
in Rathkeale yet. U’veshpoked me bould Dinny.”’ 

court-martial for this day of our Lord ‘‘Begor—I will so! I'd betther go 
annyway. And now—phwat’s the next chasing young Ludlow; or maybe the poor, 
thing to me hand? Ayeh !—but ’tis dead overworked bhoy will be forgitting.’’ 

tir’d I am.’’ And Denis yawned most And, as he put it, he ‘‘made a bowlt 
apparently. ‘* And famishing. Sure I’m _ for the doore.’’ 

as hungry this minute, man—’’ Then, as he would say, he went chasing 
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round the lobbies looking for Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s private secretary. 

He searched the corners of the parlia- 
mentary workshop; failing there, he went 
out to its afternoon playground. 

Immediately Denis stuck his head out 
of the little doorway to the Terrace and 
groaned. 

‘‘T might guiss that. He’ll fly away 
now, and I'll not know at all !’’ 

He walked the other way. But, to his 
surprise, ‘‘ Young Ludlow’’ immediately 
left the ladies and hurried down to him. 

The private secretary, slender, fair and 
youthful, looked small with Denis staring 
down at him; he really had less than a 
man’s years and more than a man’s brains. 

‘*T was looking for you in the House, 
Cavanagh—’’ 

‘¢ Did ye sind that cable ?”’ 

‘¢ Half an hour ago.’’ 

‘¢ Thin that’s the r’ason I couldn’t find 
6." 

‘‘But, I say, Cavanagh, you know—as 
I told you this morning—you are making 
an awful mess of a serious matter. The 
War-office people—’’ 

‘¢Me bhoy,’’ said Denis grandly, put- 
ting his hands on the slender shoulders, 
‘‘I’d deshtroy the organisation of Julius 
Sayser and all his great legions to save this 
same poor Tim O’Callaghan! Ye didn’t 
know Tim?” Denis looked sideways and 
shook his head as if Mr. Chamberlain’s 
private secretary had led a misspent life. 
‘«Lave it to me, me deere man. I'll in- 
terview Mr. Chamberlain—’’ 

There came a horrified ‘* What !’’ 

‘‘Sure—what else? When the reply 
comes to that cable—’’ 

‘*But that can’t happen to-night.”’ 

‘¢That’s the very r’ason! If I wait for 
that reply I'll be ruined entirely. I must 
put all me worrk into it before he gets anny 
reply at all.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean that you are expecting 
to get the Colonial Secretary to override 
the whole military—’’ 

‘¢ What else is left to me ?” 

Young Ludlow gasped. 

‘Would you mind, Cavanagh ?—I can’t 
quite grasp it—’’ 

‘¢Ye’re no worse off than meself. But 
if ye tell me how I can get at the great 
man in a spare five minutes—’’ 

Ludlow shook his head solemnly. 
‘¢He’s up to his ears in it—he’s away— 
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he can’t possibly be here again before 
dinner.”’ 

‘*Well, thin, ye might say I'll wait till 
afther dinner for um—eh ?”’ 

‘I decline to do anything of the kind. 
I’m not humbugging. I tell you it isn’t 
safe—turning the whole British Empire 
upside down over arotten private soldier!’’ 

‘Ah, but, sure, an Irish soldier,’ 
Denis said, persuasively. 

‘*T don’t care. Do you know what 
you’ve done? That cable means turmoil 
in several camps, with despatch riders gal- 
loping all night very indignant and profane 
—through wild country at imminent dan- 
ger to their mortal lives—merely to answer 
a question in the House about Private 
O’ Callaghan !” 

*¢ And, tell me, now,’’ said Denis, medi- 
tatively looking far away over the fair head 
of the private secretary. ‘‘Isn’t it a mis- 
fortunate thing that this same red-headed 
Private Tim O’Callaghan should come 
through all the campaign and all the hot 
fighting and thin to go and get sintinced 
to be shot ?’’ 

‘Of course he'll be shot! You can’t 
possibly help it. But he’ll be shot. And 
I wash my hands of it. You may risk your 
neck by invading his room about ten to- 
night. But I declare, openly, I should be 
afraid even to hint to himself of your 
frightful intention.’’ 

‘*He’s a good lad,’’ Denis said, wist- 
fully, following with half-closed eyes the 
black-clothed youth, as he disappeared 
among the white and red dresses of the 
ladies at their strawberries and cream. 

But, then, the sight of the delicious 
fruit changed his thoughts quizzically. It 
brought Denis’s own hunger back to ‘him 
with pain. He wondered if he might dare 
take ameal ? Hecould do no more ; he had 
postponed*Private O’Callaghan’s funeral 
for a minute or two; but the reprieve— 

‘*Uf I don’t get a mouthful to ate this 
blessid minute—at wance,’’ Denis said 
quite loudly, interrupting his thoughts. 
And he saw himself tucking his napkin well 
under his chin in anticipation, when a 

House of Commons messenger came to the 
Terrace with a telegram for him. 

Denis tore it open, and groaned as he 
read — 


’ 





‘‘No news of you in /reeman parliamentary 
this morning. Have you saved Tim ?’’ 
‘* Brppy.”’ 
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‘Did ye iver hear the like of her?’’ 
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he wanted to know. ‘‘A body’d think I 
kept reprieves in me breast pocket like 
some of these fellows heere keep check- 
books. ”’ 

Could he reply yes or no? He could 
not; and he dared not send a _half-and- 
half answer. Half-way affairs would never 
please an Irish woman. 

‘I'll reply by not saying a word,’’ he 
decided. But his anxiety for Tim deepened 
and made his restlessness violent. 

He roamed from department to depart- 
ment seeking information and filling in the 
time in a most painful manner. 

He did not get to the House until half- 
past nine, when the electric lights gleamed 
in all the lobbies. 

His colleagues were looking for him. 
He took one of them into a quiet corner, 
and confided his intention. His colleague 
listened and looked scared. 

‘But, sure, ’tis the only way!’’ de- 
clared the desperate Denis. ‘*’Tis not 
only Tim O'Callaghan, but his poor old 
father and mother over in Rathkeale whose 
deaths will be at me doore!’’ 

‘*Well, the Lord protect ye, Denis, — 
annyway.’’ 

‘‘Amin!’’ said Denis ; and from force 
of habit he made the sign of the cross on 
himself as he started off on his perilous 
adventure. 

He came at last, to the danger-spot, — 
with a vigilant constable on guard outside 
the ominously closed door. 

The policeman cast a wary eye upon 
Denis as he came up. _ But all the same, 
he touched his helmet respectfully to ‘‘ the 
honorable member.’’ 

‘‘Is Mishter Chamberlain inside,’’ said 
Denis, casually, as it were, throwing a 
side-nod at the closed door. 

The constable grew pale in the electric 
light and caught his breath. 

‘¢ He—is—in his room, sir.’’ 

‘Would ye tell him that Mishter Denis 
Cavanagh, member for Rathkeale, would 
like a word with him? ’’ 

‘¢ _—dare, dare not, sir. Orders—must 
not disturb on any account. Important 
orders—affairs—’’ 

‘*He’ll know what I want to see him 
about. Sure, it’ll be all right, me deere 
man.”’ 

The policeman’s difficulty became alarm- 
ing. Denis took a step nearer. The 
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doorkeeper, in a fright, stepped between. 

‘*Dare not allow—sir—awful conse- 
quences. Much as my place is worth, sir. 
I'd be dismissed from the force—at once !”’ 

This made the thing more terrible than 
ever. If harm came to anyone through 
him—even a policeman—it would break 
the heart of Denis. The doorkeeper lose his 
place? Only one thing could be worse : 
Tim O’ Callaghan lose his life ! 

The lesser evil gave way to the greater. 

‘*[’m going in annyway,’’ said Denis. 

The policeman dared not lay hands 
upon a member of Parliament—even an 
Irish member—without the Sergeant-at- 
Arms beside him. But his body shrank in 
agony under his uniform as Denis —himself 
in a quiver—put his knuckles to the oak 
with the whisper of a knock. 

A painfully silent pause followed, in 
which Denis and the policeman looked at 
each other in a horrified way. A low but 
penetrating ‘‘Come in!’’ intensified the 
horror of the situation. 

Denis took off his hat, twisted the door- 
knob, and accepted the invitation. 

He saw a green-shaded electric light 
shining mildly upon a litter of papers, blue, 
white and yellow, and the tall, grave states- 
man sitting at the half-way of the table. 
Mr. Chamberlain looked pale and tired. 
But the absence of any surprise at the in- 
trusion gave Denis a surprise. 

‘‘ Well, Cavanagh?” 

‘‘ Before I say a worrd, sir, I must ask 
you to put no blame on that polisman out- 
side your doore.” Denis made a straight 
point at the shrinking uniform at the open 


door. ‘‘He did all he could to keep me 
out. ’Tisn’t he’s to blame for disturbing 
you. ’Tis /’m to blame entirely. And 


if I thought he’d be harrumed I’d go away 
agin without saying a worrd. Don’t dis- 
charge or dismiss him. Don’t put anny 
black mark agin him. ‘Tis I’m th’ offender 
all together.’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain smiled at the earnest- 
ness of this. 

**Well, Cavanagh, I’ll forgive him for 
opening the door, if you’ll close it.’’ 

Denis went to the door, winked magnifi- 
cently at the policeman, and closed the door. 

‘* Now—what can I do for you, Cava- 
nagh?’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain said this in the tone 
of aman who can do nothing at all for the 
suppliant. 
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**Ye can do Private O’ Callaghan a good 
turn, sir.’’ 

Denis stood at the opposite edge of the 
table, looking down over the green-shaded 
lamp anxiously at the severe expression of 
the great Minister. 

‘*I will spare you five minutes, Cava- 
nagh, but no more. Frankly, my time is 
mortgaged to the hilt.’’ 

‘*So’s poorr ‘Tim’s, too, sir.’’ 

**But what can I do? The court- 
martial sentence must be carried out,’’ said 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

‘¢Sure, ye know very well, sir, that 
y’rself is just the man to carry it out—and 
bury it dacintly.’’ 

‘* You over-estimate my capacity, Cava- 
nagh, if you think I can nullify the punish- 
ment of a mutineer under such circum- 
stances.’’ 

‘* Circumstances, is it? Sure, what cir- 
cumstances? As far as I can discover—and 
7’ve been all over the place looking for the 
circumstances—’’ 

‘*T heard of that, Cavanagh,’’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Chamberlain, emphatically. 

‘¢Ves,’? admitted Denis: ‘I did 
arouse attintion. And what did I find? 
Poor Tim, afther the hard fighting, got 
dhrunk may be and made a fool of himself 
about the camp—”’ 

‘It was not in camp that he disobeyed 
orders,’’ quietly put in Mr. Chamberlain 
pulling out a paper from a bundle on his 
left. ‘*Look at that; and perhaps you 
will see, then, the hopelessness of O’Cal- 
laghan’s case.”’ 

Denis took the paper. But the Minis- 
ter’s tone chilled his heart and almost took 
the sight from his eyes. 

‘*T can’t read it,’’ said he, putting the 
paper down by the lamp. 

Mr. Chamberlain gazed steadily at Denis. 
He saw how keenly the Irishman felt about 
this insignificant soldier. He took up the 
paper and said gravely :— 

‘*The information here is precise. 
O’ Callaghan’s officer gave an order, which 
was openly disobeyed. When they got 
into camp the officer was bound to re- 
port the insubordination. But as O’Calla- 
ghan’s fighting record was good, the pun- 
ishment inflicted was slight, —guard-room 
and pack-drill. Then, in his first hour of 
freedom, O’Callaghan,—as you suggested, 
—got drunk, and went looking for the 
officer with his gun. As a matter of fact, 
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he fired at the officer, but his condition 
interfered with his marksmanship,—usually 
excellent. ‘The court-martial found the 
crime punishable with death.’ 

The quiet force with which these facts 
were stated completely destroyed Denis’ 
idea of debating the question. But, it did 
not destroy his natural hopefulness. 

‘*Ah, sir,’’ said he. ‘‘Ye’re looking 
only at the facts.’’ 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, Cavanagh ! what 
else can I look at ?’’ 

‘«Sure, ye know very well there’s the 
human side to ut. Ye niver knew Tim? 
Sure I knew Tim when he was as big as 
the little green lamp that y’have there be- 
fore ye. And whin he was only a bit of a 
red-hair’d little fox of a bhoy he’d play 
kyards with the skill of the divil. He 
wint into th’ arrmy, that was the poor 
bhoy’s misfortunate idea maybe of getting 
somewan to tread on the tail of his coat. 
Sure there never was any harrm in Tim 
O’ Callaghan.”’ 

‘‘That may be so. But you know, 
Cavanagh, you can’t alter the facts and the 
actual circumstances.’’ 

‘‘Do they want altering, sir. If ye 
look at the ‘circumstances,’ as ye call 
thim, sure, what will ye find? More to 
pity than blame. Isn’t Tim only one av 
about twinty left of all the hundreds the 
Seventeenth Rangers were when the fight- 
ing started? Didn’t they go into the fight 
over a thousand strong, and didn’t they 
come out of it only twinty strong? Is it be- 
cause they fought so well that ye want to 
shoot thim wan by wan because the inimy 
didn’t doit? And if wan makes a poor fool 
of himself in a mad minute,—must all that 
he and his dead comrades fought for and fell 
for be forgot? Is there no charity due 
to their memory? And phwat made him 
disobey ordhers? Isn’t it a notorious 
thing that the handful of the Seventeenth 
Wicklow Rangers that day turrned a bating 
into a victr’y? Didn’t the little off’cer 
want to save what was left of his brave 
compn’y and ordher thim off the field? 
And Tim wouldn’t let thim go back? And 
sure, the off’cer himself must have had no 
notion of hurrting Tim whin he put him in 
the guard room. Thin whin ‘Tim got a 
mere shmell av the canteen—he was wake 
with all the harrd fighting ; and the divil 
tuk ahold av him; and in the way of no 
harrm, he wint waltzing round shooting at 
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the off’cer that put him in the guard-room 
for winning a great battle.” 

The great Minister had kept his eyes 
upon Denis, and Denis’s look had never 
once went away from his. 

Mr. Chamberlain said gravely :— 

‘You plead as if the life of this Tim 
O’Callaghan were a sacred cause, Cava- 
nagh ?”’ 

‘«’ Tis like me own flesh and blood he is 
to me, sir.’’ 

A smile, half humorous, half cynical, 
brightened the grave face at the table at 
the answer :— 

‘«« Universally,’’ murmured Mr. Cham- 
berlain: ‘‘this would be an ideal relation- 
ship between a member and his constitu- 
ents.’’ 

‘«* Tis no laughing matter, sir.’’ 

‘« Indeed it’s no laughing matter, Cava- 
nagh,’’ Mr. Chamberlain said, very quick- 
ly. ‘*I never felt more sympathetic. So 
you knew Tim ?’’ 

‘« Know him, is it? Sure didn’t I know 
red Tim O’ Callaghan before he was borrn. 
And don’t I know his poor ould mother 
and his father over in Rathkeale. 
he’s shot, now, the news of it will surely 
kill his ould mother. And the poor ould 
man, his father, will be ruined in body and 
mind for iver—’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain looked in silence at the 
green lamp-shade. 

Denis felt his heart leaping within him, 
as the great man pulled out his watch :— 

‘«T spared you five minutes, Cavanagh, 
and I find I have given you nearly an hour. 
I wish you’d tell the doorkeeper to come 
to me.”’ 

Denis went to the door and brought in 
the constable, who trembled as he touched 
his hat. 

Mr. Chamberlain looked at him, and in 
his habitually quiet tone said :— 

‘* You were quite right in admitting this 
gentleman. It shall be noted in the proper 
quarter. That’s all.’’ 

The policeman saluted and returned to 
his post in a greater state of fever than he 
could control. He could not tell whether 
he had been dismissed or promoted to the 
rank of sergeant. 

Mr. Chamberlain turned to Denis :— 

‘‘Very well, Cavanagh, I can promise 
nothing. But all I can do is use what little 
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influence I have on the favorable side for 
your friend O’ Callaghan.” 
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‘*Ah, but the ould people,’’ pleaded 
Denis. ‘*They’re breaking their hearts 
over in Rathkeale this night, —waiting for 
me to send the blessed worrd. And all 
Rathkeale at this minute, sir, is gasping 
with wild excitement over Tim O’Calla- 
ghan.”’ 

**T can only say I will do my best. I 
can promise nothing more. But you are 
well aware, Cavanagh, that you have made 
a point.’’ 

‘‘Sure ’tis y’r own good heart, sir. 
Can I get worrd in the morning, thin ?’’ 

‘*You may see young Ludlow. 
night, Cavanagh.’’ 

To Denis’s utter amazement, the” great 
man stood up and took his hand in a most 
friendly grip. This act of good will nearly 
brought tears to the eyes of the big Irish- 
man. And he returned the hand-shake 
with the most fervent cordiality. 

‘* Begor, y’ve made a fighting frind of 
Denis Cavanagh, sir. And I'll be delighted 
to support anny measure y’ iver bring in, 
—unless,’’ he added in a hurry: ‘*’tis 
inimical to the welfare of Ireland !’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain laughed heartily : 
‘Cavanagh, I hope,” said he, ‘‘ you will 
have a little of the feeling for me that you 
have for Tim O’Callaghan! I shall be 
glad of such eloquent advocacy.’’ 

And the honorable member for Rath- 
keale and the right honorable gentleman, 
the Secretary for the Colonies, sworn 
political enemies, departed sworn personal 
friends. 

As Denis passed the constable at the 
door, he put a two-shilling piece into that 
officer’s palm :— 

‘‘I’m thinking,’’ said he: ‘*’Tisn’t a 
wipe, but a stripe, you'll be afther getting 
for this night’s worrk.’’ 

But the uncertainty that still overhung 
Tim O’Callaghan’s fate—whether he was 
alive or dead at that minute, Denis did not 
know—troubled the mind of the honorable 
member for Rathkeale and spoiled his rest. 
Though he had not slept for forty-eight 
hours, nor broken his fast that day, he 
could not bring himself to do either until 
he surely knew what would be the ultimate 
result. 

That night he spent in an agony of un- 
rest. And the next morning he walked 
into town, wondering vaguely where he 
could look for news. 

He went to the War Office and he went 
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to the Colonial Office. He saw Ludlow, 
but Ludlow would only tell him that an 
important cable had gone the night before. 

When Denis came back into the Strand 
he got news. 

The evening papers were out. He 
bought them all—wondering in horror if he 
would find ‘Tim had been shot the morn- 
ing before! 

His horror turned to a trembling weak- 
ness when he found among the war news 
of the St. ames a Reuter telegram, from 
an unstated source, giving the rumor that 
the court-martial had quashed the sentence 
upon the soldier who had threatened to 
shoot an officer of the Wicklow Rangers. 

With the paper in his hand Denis went 
‘‘chasing’’ young Ludlow for confirma- 
tion. He failed to run him down at the 
Colonial Office. 

At two o’clock Denis was at the House, 
bent on asking another ‘‘ question.’’ He 
sat groaning among his colleagues on the 
benches below the gangway, waiting for 
the Colonial Secretary. His eye was glued 
to the Treasury bench. 

Honorable members on both sides of the 
House asked meandering questions of Min- 
isters in unctuous tones. 

Denis listened and waited in torture. 

Some one touched his shoulder. He 
looked round, and found Ludlow bending 
over him. 

‘« They told me you wanted to see me?”’ 

*‘Dol not! Isthis true?’’ whispered 
Denis, showing him Aeufer’s rumor. 

Ludlow looked at it and shook his head. 

‘““There’s no official confirmation. 
Don’t take any notice of it.’’ 

‘¢ But J szust know, man! ‘There’sthe 
poor ould people over there dying for a 
worrd from me.’’ 

‘Well, there’s nothing official. ’’ 

‘“*Is Mr. Chamberlain here?” 
asked, rising. 

‘Oh, Lord! Cavanagh. You musn’t 
interrupt him again! /’// do the inter- 
viewing this time. Wait here.’’ 
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Mr. Chamberlain came slowly from be- 
hind the Speaker's chair. Denis, forgetting 
everything else, leaped to his feet. 

Another honorable member had the 
floor, but Denis broke in:— 

‘* With great deference, Mr. Speaker,’’ 
said he, ‘*‘ | would like to draw the attin- 
tion of the right honorable gintleman, the 
Secretary for the Colonies, to a rumor in 
the public press—I hold the journal in me 
hand—stating that the coort-martial sin- 
tince upon Private O’Callaghan, of the 
Seventeenth Wicklow Rangers, has been 
raysinded.’’ 

Mr. Chamberlain rose, saying in a kindly 
tone :-— 

‘There is no official confirmation—’’ 

‘* But sure, is it true at all?’’ came the 
desperate question. 

The minister smiled and, after a slight 
pause, made answer:— 

‘As I say, no official information has 
come to hand. ‘The procedure, I think, 
would be to dismiss O’ Callaghan from the 
army and send him home; and I think the 
honorable member may regard the rumor 
as being true in substance.’’ 

‘*Hurroo!’’ roared Denis, and 
more he made ‘‘a bowlt for the doore 
to the telegraph office. 

But a House of Commons messenger 
stopped him and handed him a telegram. 

‘* Biddy agin!’’ he roared, and pulled 
out the message :— 


once 


” 


‘*No news. Have you saved Tim yet? 


‘ BIppy. 
‘¢ Aha! me beauty,’’ said Denis. He 
rushed to the telegraph office and wrote:— 


‘« Yes, bad luck to ye! Tim on the way 


home. Tell all Rathkeale. DeENIs."’ 
» 
‘¢And now, glory be to God!’ said 
Denis, ‘‘ /'m going to have a feed. I’m 
as hungry this minute as a blissid saint 


? 


outside Paradise! 
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How to insure against railway accidents. 


“Tie a couple of directors upon every engine that starts with a train,”’—Harper’s Magazine for July, 1853. 


ive HIS cartoon was published 
sees) more than fifty years ago. 

9 Change the scrapheap en- 
$ gine for the giant locomo- 
4x4 tive, and the picture tells 
4% the story of to-day. Fifty 
years of reckege and murder! Fifty 
years of agitation and talk, and the real 
work still to be done ! 

Yet, here and there something has been 
accomplished. The Congress of the United 
States has twice passed legislation promo- 
ting the safety of railroad employees. In 
1893 a law was made, compelling the in- 
stallation of automatic couplers, and of 
various devices for the safety of trainmen. 
Last year Congress ordered the railroads 
to equip at least fifty per cent. of the cars 
of every train with air brakes. And that 
is all, literally all the direct legislation ac- 
complished, to prevent an annual slaughter 
more bloody than Gettysburg. 

More, however, has been done in other 
ways. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, with its insistence upon the ob- 
servance of existing laws, and its conserva- 
tive recommendations for new legislation 
has done much to stir and focus public in- 
terest. The publicity given to the statistics, 
which the railroads are now compelled to 
furnish concerning the killed and wounded 
of each month, is a potent influence. On 
every side you hear men talk about it. 

We know that this is so. For five 
months this Magazine has been printing 
plain English about the hideous responsi- 
bility for accidents by land and water, 
which railroads and steamboat companies 
shuffle off upon their employees, and, right 
and left, the people are backing us up. 
Brotherhoods and societies, as well as good 
citizens, encourage us to go ahead. 

Yes, the people understand the situation, 
and, what is more, they begin to see a way 
out. The last few years have taught them 
a good deal about corporations, and they 
understand more about directorates than 
they used to. There are ‘ust two sensitive 
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points about directors,—their persons and 
their purses. Their persons are safe. The 
courts seem to prove it. After all our 
worst accidents, except the wreck of the 
General Slocum, every attempt to secure 
the indictment of the man at the top has 
been farcical or worse. And, as we write, 
the single apparent exception stands in 
abeyance. It is a temperate statement to 
say that the conviction of a single director 
for criminal negligence and his actual im- 
prisonment for twenty-four hours would 
save ten thousand persons from loss of life 
and limb. But, reform in this way is still 
a day dream. 

Still, the purses remain. Show directors 
that accidents do not pay, and it won’t be 
long before there are retrenchments in this 
direction. Many of us remember the grim 
series of accidents which, in the era of 
cable street cars, gave to a certain corner 
in New York city the name of ‘‘ Dead 
Man’s Curve.’’ ‘To substitute a short 
section of cable for the long one, which 
whirled the cars around the turn at railroad 
speed, was expensive, and accidents came 
cheap, —four or five hundred dollars apiece. 
Things slipped along. Gradually, however, 
the people grew angry. Juries were 
roused. Damages went up to thousands 
acase. The traction company tabulated 
them. It was just a question of figures. 
The curve did not pay. The short cable 
was substituted, and the line went on 
making money. 

So it was with the nuisance maintained 
for a generation by the New York Central 
Railroad, in the black and smoky tunnel 
that leads to the metropolis. The idea of 
electrical engines for tunnel use seemed to 
the directors simply farcical, until the inev- 
itable holocaust occurred, and the jury 
valued a single life of the many sacrificed 
at a hundred thousand dollars, the highest 
price ever paid for an American life. 
From that day, electricity seemed possible. 

It is a happy circumstance that on rail- 
roads you cannot crush out lives without 
smashing property. The property gener- 
ally belongs to the railroad, and it always 
costs money to replace it. There is one 
fact which ought to be blazoned in every 
railroad directors’ room in this country :— 

During the fiscal year of 1903, the 
loss from collision and derailments, ex- 
clusive of litigated damages, approxt- 
mated ten millions of dollars. 
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Add the litigation, appraise human 
lives at their full earning capacity—five 
thousand dead and fifty thousand 
wounded—and you have a sum that 
would make a goodly beginning toward 
the installation of the block system on 
American railroads. That is an argument 
which will appeal to directors. 

Cost is at the root of the matter. The 
costlier the accident, the nearer our sal- 
vation. For every wreck where no lives 
are lost, we should thank Providence. 

But we must have more than arguments. 
There is work to bedone. We need legis- 
lation. We need it at once, and we need 
it along certain lines. We demand:— 

First.—An extension of the block sys- 
tem according to the gradual method which 
we discussed last month. 

Second.—The prevention of the employ- 
ment of inexperienced men or boys in 
responsible places by the railroads, and the 
absolute prohibition of excessive hours of 
continuous labor. 

Third.—There are to-day over two hun- 
dred thousand miles of railroad track in the 
United States and but fifteen inspectors. 
This force must be greatly increased and 
armed with power to forbid peremptorily 
the use of cars and engines deficient in the 
equipment required by law. 

If the American people really want legis- 
lation, they can have it. There is no 
doubt about that. Before now we have 
urged our readers to write to their Con- 
gressmen, and to write to them vigorously. 
But apart from the duty of citizens, there 
is one other patriotic service which ought 
to be done, which we hope and which we 
believe will be done. ‘The President ought 
to send to Congress a message demanding 
that transportation companies be compelled 
by law to regard the sacredness of human life. 

Fifteensyears ago, at the instigation of 
railroad brotherhoods, President Harrison 
sent a message to Congress on this subject. 
To-day the entire American people expect 
President Roosevelt’s voice to be raised for 
the self-same cause. 

They have a right to expect it. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has behind him to-day the 
individual hopes and expectations of more 
citizens than ever before in history deliber- 
ately expressed their confidence in a single 
man. ‘The responsibility is unparalleled. 
The opportunity fits the responsibility. 
Let the President speak for us all. 

ELLERY SEDGWICK. 
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ENELOPE locked the little 
school-house door, and sank 
down upon the stone step, 
with a great sigh of relief. 
Three blessed months with 
nothing to do. No children’s 
dirty hands to slap, no stubby 
pencils to sharpen, no greasy slates to wash. 
Oh, to do nothing forever and ever. 

Then she smiled a little, and patted a folded 
letter that lay in her belt. Just to, think of it, 
three hundred dollars absolutely her own, a 
gift from a cousin of whom she had scarcely 
ever heard. It lay in the bank in the next 
town now, awaiting her pleasure. Thesensible 
thing was to let it stay there and draw inter- 
est, to provide snuff and other necessities for 
her declining years when she should be alone 
and dependent, no longer able to inform the 
infant mind. 

Ah, yes, no doubt, that was the sensible 
thing to do. 

Then, with a guilty feeling, she thought 
again of that three hundred dollars, and of 
all it might buy. She let her mind dwell on 
silken hosiery, lace underwear, delicate silks, 
blue, violet, rose color, finest of white lawns 
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THE MUTINY 
OF A GRUB 


By Jean Elginbrod 


and cashmeres, high heeled slippers that im- 
perilled every step, filmy hats and parasols, — 
she drew a long breath. 

For ten years she had been sensible, and 
she was tired of it. When her father and 
mother suddenly died, leaving her alone, 
Aunt Lawrence came to live with her, and she 
began teaching in the west district school- 
house. One day was just like another. 

Already she had it all planned. A month 
of quietness first, reading and sewing there in 
the shade of the little garden. Then,—a 
dimple flashed into her cheek,—her debut 
as a lady of fashion at some nice, high class 
summer place. All the rest of her days she 
must be a grub; only to be a butterfly one 
little month. 

She realized suddenly that she was still a 
grub, and that it was a long way past supper 
time. 

She rose slowly and went down the worn 
path. She looked back, once, at the school- 
house. Its wooden face was stolidly impas- 
sive. She shook her fist at it gently. 

‘Oh, you will not know me,” she said, 
‘and I shall forget all about you. I shall go 
riding, and boating, and walking. I could 
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not conjugate a Latin verb to save my patent 
leather slippers, and, as for arithmetic, my, | 
never could abide figures."’ 

She danced a few steps in the shadow of a 
willow tree, where no inquisitive farmer could 
see her. Then she walked sedately home. 

The third week in July the house was 
closed. Aunt Lawrence and Penelope, three 
trunks, and various small boxes, boarded an 
east-bound train. Aunt Lawrence was to go 
a week earlier than Penelope, who had ar- 
ranged to be manicured, and shampooed, and 
massaged in the interval. 

‘* Two old fools, Pen,"’ she wailed. ‘At 
my time of life to take to the flesh pots, or to 
see you do it,—what do you suppose Uncle 
Henry would say if he were alive,—what do 
you suppose—’ 

‘*Now, you promised,’’ reminded Pene- 
lope, firmly. ‘‘ You promised, and just think 
of all the years I've got to be good in. Don't 
you think you can play aunt toa butterfly for 
a month, tante ?’’ 

So Aunt Lawrence, with a last wringing of 
hands, went meekly to her doom. On her 
arrival she found very pleasant rooms pre- 
pared for them, and she began, at once, to 
pave the way for the coming personage. One 
would scarcely have recognized Aunt Law- 
rence in the elegant little lady in black silk 
and lace, who read and dozed, and made ac- 
quaintance with the mater-families, and pater- 
families. Incidently these new friends learned 
of the niece who was coming, and were quite 
prepared to be friendly to her. Of course, 
they had never heard of-her, nor her aunt, 
who was a charming old lady, but they were 
evidently of good family. So Penelope War- 
ren came, entered in at the open gate, and 
opened her lovely eyes on a new world. 

She appeared first at dinner. Aunt Law- 
rence blinked every time she looked at her. 
Was this young goddess in pale yellow silk, 
with the bare white shoulders and proud car- 
riage, Penelope? Her dark hair was as soft 
and curly as a baby's. Her cheeks had a 
delicate pink flush. Her eyes were like stars. 
If she saw the many eyes upon her, she did 
not show it. 

Outdoor amusements appealed to Pen- 
elope more than others. Gradually it came 
about that Archibald Knight, a rich bank- 
er's youngest son, who lived in his flan- 
nels, and kept his own horses, dogs galore, 
and an auto where he could get any of them 
at a minute's notice, sulked when Miss Pene- 
lope Warren went boating with Francis 
Lahern, who owned a launch. Some one else 
was there who might have been friendly also, 
but Penelope was not attracted to him in the 
least. In the first place, he was poor, which 
wasa disgrace. She had come there purposely 
to get away from poverty for awhile. In the 
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second place, he was a minister, which was a 
disadvantage, and, the third, he was too big 
and black. She did not like him at all, and 
she let him see it very plainly. 

It was very evident that Archibald Knight 
was the favored one. Penelope thought he 
was a dear boy, and told him so frequently. 

Aunt Lawrence grew alarmed and _pro- 
tested. 

‘* Penelope, do be careful. That boy is 
just young and foolish enough to imagine 
himself in love with you.” 

Penelope lifted her hands in surprised 
horror. 

‘*Goodness, aunt, you don’t say so. I 
never dreamed of such a thing."’ 

For an instant her eyes were very big and 
innocent. Then the dimples would show, 
and she laughed. Such a sudden change in 
her condition had gone to Penelope's head 
a trifle. She was intoxicated with the excite- 
ment and her own power. 

Then Penelope suddenly discovered that 
things were happening very fast. It was late 
one sunny afternoon. Mr. Knight had per- 
suaded her into his auto, and they were 
skimming down a smooth country road, a 
glorious wilderness of pine trees on either 
side, a glorious blue sky overhead. 

Archibald was gloomy. Therefore, Pene- 
lope was merry. Archibald was silent. 
Therefore, Penelope was glib of tongue. 
Somehow, she always grew talkative when she 
wore that linen gown. It was pale blue, and 
there were bands of white wherever bands of 
white would be most desirable. 

‘*Don't you like it?” she said ruefully, to 
her silent companion. ‘‘I only wore it be- 
cause you said last week that you liked it.” 

Then he looked at her, his handsome face 
very determined. 

«Yes, I like it,’ he said. ‘I like anything 
you wear, or say, or do, and I want you to 
marry me. Will you?” 

Penelope gasped. It had come. So this 
was the way they did it. Now, what was 
she going to do? She wondered how his 
mother would like it; how much his income 
was. Then hér own natural saneness came to 
the rescue. A month or so of this life was 
fun, a life time of it,—no, decidedly not. She 
did not love him, not enough to marry him. 
That settled the matter. 

She never could remember, afterward, how 
she managed to make him understand that 


she did not care to be Mrs. Archibald Knight. 
He took it badly. He was but a boy, and he 
loved her, in his boyish way. At last she 
grew angry. 

‘« There, we will say no more about it, if 
you please,’’ she said. ‘‘] am very sorry, 


that is all I can say. Kindly take me home, 
Mr. Knight.” 
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boyish eyes for an instant. He turned sud- 
denly and caught her into his strong, young 
arms. 

‘«You think I am a boy! 
but I love you, Penelope.’’ 

Then he kissed her angry face again, and 
again, until she was breathless, and as red as 
a peony. When he released her, she stood 
up and faced him hotly. 

‘You will help me out, here,” she de- 
manded. ‘‘{f thought I came out with a 
gentleman. I find | am mistaken. I prefer 
to go back alone.”’ 

‘« Don't be foolish,’’ 


Well, perhaps, 


he said, ‘‘ we are six 


miles from the hotel. I am sorry. I will not 
offend again.”’ 

She never wavered. 

‘‘Please stop the machine. I prefer to 


walk back, —alone.”’ 

He stopped the machine with a suddenness 
that nearly threw her from her feet. Before 
he could alight, she had sprung out. 

«You mean it?’’ hesaid. ‘‘You want me 
to go onand leave you here to go back alone ?’ 

‘«I certainly do,’’ retorted Penelope. 

With a stiff bow he turned the lever, and 
shot off down the road. Penelope stood in 
the middle of a cloud of dust, and watched 
him out of sight. 

She drew a long breath. 

It was perfect August weather. Penelope 
thought it was very beautiful for awhile. Then 
gradually she forgot to look at the scenery. 
Her shoes, new and stiff and tight, began to 
obtrude their objectionable personality and 
she began to take notice. She sat down on 
a rock to pity herself. A big tear rolled down 
her face and splashed on the designing white 
bands on that blue linen gown. 

She did not see who was coming up the 
road. Otherwise that tear would have been 
strangled in its infancy. She had expressly 
shown an amazing shallowness and thinly dis- 
guised rudeness for three mortal weeks, every 
time she met the Rev. John Hart. She had 
discovered that he was a City missionary, 
had charge of some refuge on some old, 
smelly, back street in the winter. 

She gloried in shocking him. As he reached 
her she bowed stiffly, and then looked ab- 
stractedly down the road. He passed her 
slowly. She swung her foot and hummed a 
little tune. She hoped he might recognize its 
rag-time swing and be shocked. 

Perhaps he did notice it, but he had seen 
the tear, which changed matters a little. He 
hesitated, stopped, turned and came back to 
her. 

‘‘Were you waiting for some one?’ he 


asked. 
ss] ? ° 


Oh, no,—I mean, yes,’’ she smiled 


coldly. 
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Something savage flashed into his unhappy, 


He looked uncomfortable. 

‘It is rather lonely here. May I not wait 
with you until your friend comes ?” 

‘*Oh,—certainly, if you like.” 

Then a sudden pain in her ankle brought 
the hot tears to her eyes. 

‘¢] was just waiting for a hay-wagon,—or 
something.”’ 

She laughed a little. 

‘*I do not believe I can walk one step fur- 
ther.”’ 

Mr. Hart smiled a little, unexpectedly. He 
looked quite nice when he smiled. He had 
lovely eyes. 

‘*I know a farmer who lives only a little 
way from here, across the lots, who has a 
team,—if you will wait for me—’’ 

‘*Wait for you? Why, I will waif*for you 
the rest of this week. I think I could wait 
for you, or any one else, the rest of my life, 
right here on this rock.’’ 

Her spirits rose wonderfully as she saw him 
coming down the road ten minutes later. The 
horse was a trifle uncertain on his legs, but 
the runabout was newly painted, and did not 
squeak, for which she was duly thankful. 

The Rev. John Hart helped her in courte- 
ously. 

‘If you are in no especial hurry, there is 
still an hour until dinner time, and we might 
drive around by the shore road."’ 

Penelope realized that he had been a friend 
in need and graciously accepted. 

Aunt Lawrence gave a relieved sigh as she 
saw her drive up to the hotel. 

‘« Thank goodness,’’ she said. ‘+ Another 
week of this will turn my hair gray. Where 
have you been ?” 

‘«Mr. Archibald and I had a slight disagree- 
ment because I refused,—politely, aunt, be- 
lieve me, very politely,—_to be Mrs. Archibald 
Knight,” with a dramatic gesture. 

Aunt Lawrence gasped. 

‘* Refused !"’ 

‘*Um,"’ Penelope nodded, ‘so I finished 
my afternoon with the parson and a spav- 
ined horse. He really is not half so bad, 
the parson I mean, as I thought him. I 
almost forgot to shock him sometimes.” 

Aunt Lawrence sighed and shook her head. 
That sigh was becoming chronic, but Pen- 
elope could not be depressed. Her tongue 
rattled on as she dressed for dinner. 

Archibald scarcely took his eyes away from 
her, from soup to coffee. She was serenely 
unconscious of his gaze, yet skilfully avoided 
him as he waited for her afterward in the cor- 
ridor, and only the Rev. John Hart found 
her, in one of the many secluded corners of 
the grounds, in a hammock, lazily swinging 
and watching the stars come out one by one. 

She wore something white and fleecy over 
her shoulders. Somehow she did not seem a 
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society woman to him as he stood beside her. 
She was just a lovable girl in a quaint, violet 
gown, a girl whom one could love, a girl of 
whom one could never tire. The Rev. John 
Hart was conscious to the tips of his fingers of 
her witchery, conscious, too, that he was a 
fool to stay there. Yet he stayed, and the 
purple twilight melted into evening, and the 
beacon light off over the water flashed and 
died, and flashed anew into vivid life. Merry 
young folks were singing somewhere in the 
distance. Snatches of their songs floated in 
and mingled with the soft beat of the waves 
on the sands below. 

Penelope forgot to pose. She was ashamed 
to be otherwise than herself with this man. 
They talked of many things, of worlds pres- 
ent and to come, of life, death, eternity, of 
people and manners, and customs, and love 
—a little, only a very little. Penelope grew 
strangely shy. She went in early, very quiet 
and subdued. 

But with the daylight came again the old 
love of excitement and mischief. Archibald 
could not find her, though he hunted long 
and desperately. How was he to know that 
Aunt Lawrence and she were gone for the 
day with Francis Lahern in his launch. 

The end was drawing near for Penelope 
Warren, the idler. The days went swiftly 
now, only four more, three more, two, one. 
So the last one came, dull and heavy and 
gray. A mist lay over the water. Sometimes 
a boat shot out of the fog, lingered a moment 
in view, then sank again into oblivion. Scarcely 
a breath of air stirred on the shore. The 
waves lapped softly on the white sands. 

Penelope drew a long breath of weariness 
as she sat out on the rocks at the further end 
of the hotel grounds. She had managed to 
slip out unseen. She was weary, physically, 
mentally and spiritually. She was conscious 
now of the immense strain she had been un- 
der. She almost wondered if it had paid. 

She had made her peace with Archibald 
Knight the night before. He had apologized, 
and she had confessed to her poverty and 
five weeks’ pretense. He refused absolutely 
to believe her for a time. Then he exhausted 
himself in exclamations over her cleverness, — 
and proposed all over again. 

It was a trifle difficult making him see that 
she really preferred teaching a school in a 
two-by-four country school-house to living in 
luxury, as Mrs. Archibald Knight. It hurt 
his pride and self-esteem, but, Penelope, at 
last, soothed him into a half resigned frame 
of mind. He wassuchaboy. Penelopealmost 
loved him as she bade him good-by. In- 
deed she did pull his big blond head down 
and kiss him gently, once. She was sorry she 
had hurt him and she had not played fair. 

Francis Lahern did not even know that she 
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was going. She did not intend that he should 
until the last moment. 

Penelope was feeling decidedly ashamed of 
herself and decidedly out of sorts. She shut 
her eyes and, leaning against the rock, lis- 
tened sleepily to the croon of the waves. 

Then she opened her eyes suddenly and 
looked up atthe minister. She had not heard 
him, he came so quietly. Yetshe had known 
that he was there. That was a strange thing! 

‘* Now you woke me up,” she complained. 

He did not answer. She wanted to run 
away very badly. She wished, oh! what did 
she wish? She was afraid to look at him, 
somehow. Five weeks was a short time to 
know any one, and yet, in the last week— 
She rose suddenly. 

‘I must go back,’ she said nervously. 
‘‘Was Aunt Lawrence looking for me? It 
takes so long to dress for diuner. I almost 
have to begin the day before.” 

He smiled a little and helped her up the 
steep rocks. 

‘*Not that I mind it. I do love pretty 
things, pretty dresses, and laces, and slippers, 
and hats. Goodness, to be poor! It must be 
awful!’’ 

She faced him suddenly, defiant and hon- 
est. 

‘«TIt is awful,”’ shesaid. ‘‘] amas poor as 
achurch mouse. This is only a silly masquer- 
ade, Aunt and I being here this way.” 

She braced herself for his a 
He did not answer for a moment. 

‘Il am glad you tell me yourself, but I 
knew about it before. You see your aunt told 
me a few days ago."’ 

Penelope gasped. 

««Oh,” she said, ‘‘1,—I, —what a goose you 
must think me!” 

‘«Does it make any difference to you what 
I think? To you who are going to be Mrs. 
Archibald Knight, and have all these things 
that you love ?” 

His tone was a trifle bitter, a trifle forced. 

“Oh, but I am not,’’ contradicted Pen- 
elope cheerfully. ‘‘1 am going back to teach 
all the little Ruggs and Atwaters—they are all 
Ruggs and Atwaters in our neighborhood— 
that the world is round, which | never be- 
lieved, and that six and six make twelve, 
which I can never make them believe without 
arduous illustrations with real apples or rai- 
sins.”’ 

They were climbing down the narrow, 
rocky path to the pine grove now. He stop- 
ped suddenly without releasing her hand. 

‘«You hate to be poor, Penelope ?’ 

Penelope nodded. 

‘‘You love pretty things, dresses, laces, 
hats—'' Hestopped. ‘‘Penelope, look at 
me."’ 

But Penelope could not. 


tonishment. 
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‘Yes, I love them all,” she whispered, ** I 
do, truly; money and fun, and all the good 
things of life.'" Then she looked up at him, 
What was she saying? What would he think, 
this big, black man, w hom she disliked ? Did 
she dislike him? MHad she ever really done 
so? Was not that, too, a pretense from the 
first? All the way through she had been 
Penelope, the pretender. 

‘«Pen, I can give you none of these. All 
that I have is a bare living, and my love for 
you, Pen,—Pen,—you could not be happy 
poor, I know it, and yet—” his voice shook 
and he stopped. 


Penelope put her hand to her aching throat. 
In a flash she knew what this man meant to 
her, knew how empty everything would seem 
without him. She would pretend no more. 

‘* One can never tell what one can do until 
one tries, you know,’’ she whispered low. 

And then, somehow, she was crying like a 
baby, held fast in his arms, so fast that she 
could not get away if she had tried, and she 
did not want to try. 

She had chosen her road, and the poverty 
she hated. She would be a grub now forever 
and ever, and she was glad of it. The mutiny 
was over. 





THE HIRED GIRL PROBLEM 


Communication by Telephone with the Intelligence Office 


By William J. Lampton 


ELLO; We wanta servant girl. 
H You've got no servants, —what? 
What's that? Oh, yes, I understand. 
Beg pardon. I forgot. 
An employé will suit as well ; 
Yes, black or white will do; 
We' re looking for a hired girl, 
No matter what her hue. 


What's that ? A green one? Well, how much 
Does she expect to get ? 

What? Four per week, with room and board ? 
Well, please don’t send her yet. 

The last one that we had was green ; 
We only paid her two ; 

And what she did was small compared 
With what she couldn't do. 


Our house is not a training-school, 
With pay to any girl, 
That comes along, —Speak louder. What? 
Yeu say you've got a pearl, 
Who only wants three afternoons, 
Two nights, and has a beau, 
And won't work up stairs if she has 
To do the work below? 


Well, what's the price of pearls to-day? 
What? Six per week? Hownice; 

I didn't think that one could get 
A pearl at such a price. 

However, if she,—what? Oh, yes, 
We always go away, 

In summer time and let the help 
Keep right on drawing pay. 


What's that? She doesn’t like the street 
We live in? Well, we'll move; 
We never wish to do a thing 
Our help does not approve. 
Pray ask her in what neighborhood 
She'd rather live,—what's that ? 
No matter what the neighborhood, 
She won't live in a flat? 


You've got another? What's she like? 
What's that? She's not a pearl? 

Well, send her up if she is like 
An old-time hired girl. 

She isn't? Why? They're out of style? 
Just wait a minute, —I— 

Well, send her up. Perhaps we'll suit. 
At least, I know we'll try. 
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THINGS THAT WOULDN'T SELL 


W°* live a life of shoddy, 
Of dilution and deceit; 
Our butter’s made of tallow 
And our coffee’ s made of wheat. 
The times are full of ‘‘isms”’ 
And the stores are full of ‘ins.’ 
There are lots of people thinking 
With a bunch of Cerebrines. 
It's an age of substitution 
And of ‘‘ something just as good”’ ; 
We want adulteration, 
From religion to our food. 
The up-to-datest parson 
Preaches Sheoline for hell. 
If it hits straight from the shoulder 
It's a creed that wouldn't sell. 


But in some ways we're old-fashioned, 
For, as far as they have gone, 
There are many things inventors 
Haven't yet improved upon. 
We'll try the latest Nervines 
To straighten out our nerves; 
We'll take the latest Curvines 
To straighten out our curves; 


We'll buy the importations 
That never crossed the sea; 
We'll display our swellest bonnets 
And call it piety. 
But Lunine for the moonlight 
And a Girline for a belle, 
And Osculine for kisses— 
They are things that wouldn't sell. 


And there are other customs 
Of the good *‘ old fogy ” day 
That, in the Gallic lingo, 
Are still thought quite aw fait. 
And tho’ lots of us are anxious 
And haven't any doubt 
That soon we'll all be old folks 
And the race will peter out; 
And tho’ too many women 
Think a poodle’s ‘just as good’ 
And are holding to their bosoms 
The husks of motherhood, 
Yet after all most people 
Are doing very well; 
And Infantines for babies 
Would be things that wouldn sell. 
MAURICE SMILEY. 
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©The bridal pair pranced down the aisle, 

On their faces a satisfied smaisie. 

She, his title had gained. . 
5“ And he did not eel pained 

That hed. won with the lady her paisle. 
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THIRTY YEARS BACKWARD AND 
ONE FORWARD 


S Lesiie’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE enters 
A its 30th year with this number, it seems 

appropriate to take a brief look back- 
ward, 

In the year 1821, a son, Henry, was born 
to Joseph Carter, a glove manufacturer, in 
Ipswich, England. As time went on, the elder 
Carter wished his son to follow in his foot- 
steps, but the boy, having inherited from 
some unknown source a talent for drawing 
and a taste for art, balked at the notion, and 
undertook to draw for a living. Carter senior 
was displeased, and the upshot was, that, 
when Carter junior’s sketches appeared in the 
London Punch, and the //lustrated London 
News, they were always signed with the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Frank Leslie.” 

The year ’49 came along. The gold dis- 
covery in California was a magnet for discon- 
tented English boys. Carter caught the fever, 
and came to America. From that time for- 
ward, he was ‘‘Frank Leslie.” The gold did 
not pan out. ‘‘Frank Leslie” returned to 
New York, and got a position in a publishing 
house. A year or two later, he founded his 
first paper, the Gazette of Fashion. 

It was, however, Frank Leslie's Tllus- 
trated Newspaper, begun in 1855, which 
laid the foundation of his fortune. From 
that date to the time of his death, in 1880, 
Frank Leslie was easily the foremost periodical 
publisher of the United States. In the field 
of illustrated journalism, he was the true 
pioneer. His great success was largely attrib- 
utable to his trained artistic taste; to his 
wonderful energy,—surmounting the many 
difficulties which beset the publisher of his 
generation,—and to the fact that he not only 
kept abreast of his time, but was always to be 
found in advance of his competitors. His 
keen ‘news scent’’ was ever alive and ready 
to meet all emergencies. Finding that a fort- 


night’s constant work of an engraver was re- 
quired to produce a single double-page illus- 
tration, Frank Leslie had the ingenuity to 
have the wide block cut into thirty-two 
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squares, and employed an engraver for each, 
by this means accomplishing the work in 
twenty-four hours. During the war, his 
Illustrated Newspaper made a great repu- 
tation. Over a score of artists and corre- 
spondents represented it in the field with the 
armies, both of the Union and the Confed- 
eracy. 

After the war, Frank Leslie started a num- 
ber of periodicals,—one of the most famous 
of them, and one that was destined to endure 
being FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, 
now LESLIE'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, founded 
in January, 1876, and the best fruit of his 
years of ripe experience. This was the first 
illustrated, popular-priced magazine in the 
United States, and in a few months the cir- 
culation jumped to one hundred thousand 
copies, an enormous figure for those days. 
It is changed from its original form, but it is 
published in the same spirit of enterprise and 
success which put Frank Leslie among the 
great periodical publishers of his day, and it 
now stands as the best monument to his 
memory, with a circulation in excess of 
300,000 each month. 

Frank Leslie bears the same relation to 
modern publishing that Robert Fulton bears 
to modern steamboat navigation, though there 
is just as much difference between FRANK 
LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY and LESLIE'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE as there is between 
Fulton’s side-wheel steamboat and an ocean 
greyhound. 

What we do want to insist on, is this: 
That if Frank Leslie were alive to-day, and 
still publishing a magazine, he would be as 
keen to perceive the modern literary trend as 
he was keen in his own day to perceive it 
and to adapt his periodicals to it. 

Had he lived during the years 1880-1898, 
the magazine would have followed more 
closely the changing needs of the reading 
public, and would have met the new condi- 
tions with the force behind it of his keen 
judgment and foresight. 
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The point is, that the taste of the reading 


public is changed. More people read maga- 
zines, they read better magazines, and they 
insist on literary merit in the stories and arti- 
cles that are laid before them. 

FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTHLY 
would not be wonderful to-day, but it was 
wonderful when it was begun, in 1876. 

This magazine entered the ten-cent field 
November, 1898, under the new and younger 
business management of the writer and his 
associates, but with many of the older editorial 
traditions still clinging to it by reason of the in- 
terest then held by Mrs. Frank Leslie. Early 
in 1900 the present management acquired by 
purchase a large part of Mrs. Leslie's inter- 
est, and nearly two years ago bought the 
remainder of her holdings. Mrs. Leslie has 
now, therefore, no financial or other interest 
in LESLIE'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The past 
four years have witnessed a complete trans- 
formation in the literary and art policy of this 
magazine, and since June, Igo1, the present 
owners have been in a position to carry out 
untrammeled their ideas. © 

Before we go any further we want to make 
clear another thing in regard to the policy of 
this magazine, about which there seems to be 
some confusion. 

It is this: There is no relation between 
LesLie’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE and Les/ie's 
Weekly, formerly Frank Leslie's Tllustrated 
Newspaper. This paper was sold to the 
Judge Publishing Company, May 1, 1889, 
and has since that date been published by 
the Judge Company. It is as separate and 
distinct from this publication as Collier's 
Weekly is separate and distinct from 
McClure s Magtzine. 

So much for the past. 

To-day LesLie’s MAGAZINE is younger at 
thirty years than it was at twenty. It has 
taken thirty years of magazine work to bring 
LESLIE’s where it is to-day, but the work of 
the last four years is the work that has given 
it its present idea and its present ideals. 
It is proud of its traditions, but it wants to be 
judged by its present day achievements. It 
wants especially to be considered a magazine 
of cheerful outlook, because it is a magazine 
of American life. Americans are cheerful— 
even optimistic, looking out upon life witha 


certain sane observation. An American is 
not morbid. He reads his magazine for en- 
tertainment or for inspiration. If LrsLir’s 
shall have given him a better reason for liv- 
ing, if it shall have helped him to the Amer- 
ican life as it is lived, it will have donea 
good deal toward realizing its own ideals. 

You can learn something about LrsLir’s 
plans for 1905 in three ways. 

In the advertising pages of Dec.number you 
will find a resumé of the attractions, articles, 
authors and artists, which we believe best 
expresses our idea of LESLIE'S MAGAZINE. 

Or, if you will write to us, we will send you 
an attractive little booklet, illustrated, in 
which we have set down these same things 
more fully. 

The best way of the three, however, is to 
go right on reading LesLIE’s MAGAZINE in the 
safe and sure conviction that its pages from 
month to month will more nearly satisfy your 
demands as to what a magazine should be 
than those of any other publication. 

Would you know our guarantee for this 
promise? Then think what Lestir’s has 
been the past year, to go back no further. 
From month to month an increasing number 
of people have bought Lrs.Lirz’s MAGAZINE; 
and have read it without any compulsion and 
with no inducements other than those fur- 
nished by an attractive magazine. There has 
been no excitement, no startling exposures, 
no yellow journalism methods. We have 
simply produced from month to month @s 
good a magazine as we could, and that in 


itself is by no means simple or easy. The 
growth of Lesie’s tells us that we have 
reached an increasing number of magazine 
readers. We must have the right idea or we 


would not gain. 

Twelve months more of LESLIE’s means 
twelve more months of real entertainment, of 
intense interest, and of that clean taste that 
comes from reading something which leaves 
you better than it found you. 

This is not a catalogue of next year’s work. 
It is merely a suggestion of what will be found 
in such a catalogue, and still more an expres- 
sion of our position here at the beginning of 
the 30th year of LESLIE'S MAGAZINE. 


FREDERIC L. CoLver, Publisher. 
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A BALLADE OF ENDLESS PLOTS 


LUSTERING heroes still remain 
Some poor fellow’s blood to spill, 

Vice is beautifully slain, 

Virtue seldom fares so ill,— 

Busily the writers drill, 
Sleep nor rest romances get 

Grinding at the fiction mill, 
Plots are not exhausted yet. 


Tales of fashion sometimes reign, 
Furbelow, and fad, and frill, 

Then a constant view you gain 
Of the problem novel's skill, 

Then you'll find upon the bill 
The detective story set, — 

See the writer drive his quill, 
Plots are not exhausted yet. 





Incidents enough, ‘tis plain, 
You may pick and choose at will, 
(Life is all a tangled skein, ) 
Secret panel, poisoned pill, 
Upstart heirs, and so on, till 
How your appetite they whet, 
With what force your pulses thrill, 
Plots are not exhausted yet. 


ENVOY 


You will always get your fill, 
Of new fiction, never fret, 
Some one’s writing novels still, 
Plots are not exhausted yet ! ~ 


Nathan M. Levy 
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‘«Dr. LUKE OF THE LaBRADOR,”’ by Norman 
Duncan. 

This is a series of sketches of life on the 
Labrador coast, rather than a novel. The 
simple, perilous existence of the people of 
that region is described with humor, pathos, 
and, at times, great dramatic power. A book 
well worth reading. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 


‘‘FALAISE OF THE BLESSED VOICE,” 
William Stearns Davis. 

An historical romance, dealing with a few 
days in the life of St. Louis, of France, in 
which (strange as it may seem) there are 
both actual history and true romance. It is 
distinctly pleasant reading. (Macmillan.) 

' 


by 


«A LADDER OF Sworps,”’ by Sir Gilbert 
Parker. 

An historical novel of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, with two French Huguenots for hero 
and heroine, a Jersey Seigneur, and all the 
regular celebrities of the period for chorus. 
The story is as sparkling, sweet and unsub- 
stantial as soda lemonade. (Harper & Bros.) 
‘‘Boys oF St. Timoruy’'s,” Arthur 

Stanwood Pier. 

Good stories for boys are too rare to allow 
us to pass over this volume of vigorous tales 
of school life, told with understanding of the 
American boy, and not withoutsympathy for his 
parents and teachers. (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


by 


‘* PRESIDENTIAL 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Cleveland writes with a trip-hammer, 
and his own story of the solution of the prob- 
lems which confronted him as President is 
almost as impressive as his acts themselves. 
A book of national and permanent value. 
(The Century Co.) 


PROBLEMs,”’ Grover 


by 


‘*THE MAN ON THE Box,” by Harold Mac. 
Grath. 

An adventurous, society love story, with an 
ingenious plot and amusing situations. It is 
unbecomingly padded with inexpensive com- 
ment on life in general, which does not, how- 
ever, destroy one’s interest in the tale itself. 
(Bobbs- Merrill Company. ) 


‘‘THE WOMAN ERRANT,”’ by The Com- 
muter’s Wife. 

Again there is revealed the charming, re- 
fined personality of this author. ‘There is 
little plot, but good portrayal of delightful, 
companionable people. A book to be en- 
joyed at leisure, and passed on to friends of 
like taste. (Macmillan.) 


‘*CHRISTMAS EvE ON LONESOME,” by John 
Fox, Jr. 

An attractive little collection of short 
stories, both of Christmas and of other sea- 
sons of the year. Good work of a rather 
ephemeral kind. 


(Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 
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Agnes C. Laut 


Born a Canadian, Miss Laut, on account of ill health, spent 
years traveling among the mountains of the region she 
describes. Author of two successful novels, her permanent 
reputation is assured by such original and vigorous histories 
as “Pathfinders of the West,” which originally appeared in 
this magazine. In this number begins her first chapter ina 
new and wonderful series, “Vikings of the Pacific,”’ which 
deals with the untold stories of the great discoverers of our 
western coast, Bering, Cook, Gray, Vancouver and Baranoff. 
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it was a vare and sinister sign. 





